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The Law of Self-Reliance 


se 
The Good American is Self-Reliant 
oe 


Self-concett ts silly, but self-reliance is necessary to 
boys and girls who would be strong and useful. 


a 


|. I will gladly listen to the advice of older and 
wiser people, but I will lean to think for 
myself, choose for myself, act for myself. 


2. I will not be afraid of being laughed at. 


3. I will not be afraid of doing nght when the 
crowd does wrong. 











NOTE: The above poster is the third of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 
Code written by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute of Moral Instruction of the United States Bureau of Education. Every child should 
be able to recite this Code of Laws. ‘The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening 

exercise this month. The Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents. 
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HOW WE CAN MAKE ARITHMETIC PRACTICAL 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 








YRITHMETIC receives more attention than any other 
study in the curriculum, not excepting reading. It 
is taught every day for eight years in all elemen- 
tary schools in most of the states, on the theory 
that everyone uses arithmetic in his daily life, and 
that this study trains pupils to reason accurately 
more effectively than does any other study. 





—y. 


Arithmetic as “Mental Discipline’’— 


During the last few years investigators have shown that a pupil 
may be accurate in arithmetical work, but at the same time he may 
be inaccurate in grammar, he may not be able to spell accurately, 
he may not get to his meals on time, he may not have good judg- 
ment in the ordinary affairs of daily life, he may not be able to tell 
the truth as well as pupils who are not as good in arithmetic as he 
is, andsoon. Arithmeticians are not noted for clear reasoning or 
for accuracy in anything but arithmetic, just as psychologists or 
other specialists may be accurate and profound in their respective 
fields, but dull and ineffective in any other field. Soa milliner or 
a dressmaker may be accurate and skillful in millinery and dress- 
making, but no one would claim that on this account she will be 
accurate and skillful in all kinds of work. The mind is so con- 
structed that one cannot develop sound reasoning and accuracy in 
all matters by the study of some one subject—arithmetic or anything 
else. Therefore the custom of teaching arithmetic mainly to train 
pupils to reason and to be generally accurate is wasteful. To pre- 
serve any topics in arithmetic that have ceased to be of practical 
value, on the supposition that they will discipline the mind, is a 
wrong policy that is being abandoned in progressive schools. 


Eliminating the Useless and the Fantastic— 


What topics in arithmetic, still taught in many schools, ought to 
be eliminated? The following: compound interest; cube root; for- 
eign exchange; partial payments; apothecaries’ weight and Troy 
weight; all cases in interest and discount except the simple, direct 
ones; all complex fractions; and probably longitude and time. 
Profit and loss also ought to be cut out; and in most places the 
tables of wood measure, stone measure, and masonary have ceased 
to be of any value. 

Many problems given to pupils have come down from the time 
when it was believed that school work should deal with matters re- 
mote from daily life—and the more fantastic, abstruse, and unin- 
teresting they were, the better for the child! A pupil will never in 
actual life have to tackle a problem like this: ‘‘A field is triangular 
in shape; it measures 342.8 feet on one side, 697.3 feet on another, 
and 583.4 feet on the third. What is the area of the field?’’ Here 
is another type of problem which one never has to solve in daily 
life; it is more of a puzzle than a problem: ‘‘A hound starts in 
pursuit of a fox. The fox has a lead of 87 rods on the hound. The 
fox leaps 3 ft. 9 in. every second, and the hound leaps 5 ft. 2 in. 
every second. How long will it take the hound to catch the fox? 
Many textbooks are full of these arithmetical puzzles. 


Substituting the Sensible and the Practical— 


In place of such remote, never-to-be-met problems, there should 
be substituted practical ones which relate to everyday life—as, ‘‘A 
family buys four quarts of milk a day, at 6c a quart. The bill is 
paid monthly. What is the bill for each month in the year?’’ Prob- 


lems of this type, relating to the expenses of a household, should be 
freely used. They should-be as much as possible like the actual prob- 
lems arising in carrying on a home in the city or in the country. 
Here is another type of problem suited particularly to the country: 
‘“‘A farmer has eighty acres of corn, from which he ‘harvests 4800 


bushels. His fertilizer cost him $350, and the seed cost $225. A 
hired man helped him cultivate his crop, and he estimated that it 
took about two months of the man’s time. He paid him $45a 
month and his board. The farmer figures that the wear and tear on 
the tools in cultivating and harvesting the crop amounted to $50 in 
round numbers. To help him harvest the crop he employed four 
men twelve days each, at $1.75 a day and their board. A man’s 
board cost about 40c a day. The farmer sold the corn for 48c a 
bushel. He valued the stalks at $200. What did he clear an acre, 
not counting his own time?’’ The more nearly problems in rural 
schools resemble the actual problems of the farm, the better train- 
ing pupils will receive. 

To the city pupil give this type of problem: ‘‘A man buys a city 
lot, 80 feet wide and 120 feet deep, for which he pays $1500. He 
borrows the money to pay for it at 6 per cent interest. He holds 
the lot for four years. He pays $13.50 taxes on it each year. The 
street in front of it was improved, and he paid at the rate of $1.75 
a front foot for the improvement. He paid $35 sewer tax. At the 
end of four years he divided the lot into two lots, 40 feet frontage 
each. He sold the lots for $1150 each. Did he make or lose? How 
much ?’? 


Problems of Modern Life— 


Any work in the home involving measurement of any kind, or 
the expenditure of money for carrying on the home, or in paying 
taxes, street assessments, water assessments etc. ; any operation in 
banking which the average individual is likely to have to perform; 
the computation of total expenses in relation to income; figuring 
the rainfall in the region in which the arithmetic is being taught, 
the proportion of days of sunshine to cloudy days, and the pressure 
of wind upon houses, barns, and trees; estimating the amount of 
energy in a ton of coal and the various kinds of work that can be 
accomplished by it; the cost of building and painting and equipping 
a house and of protecting it against wear and tear inside and out— 
these are the types of problems which people have to solve in mod- 
ern life. They are the problems which the school should teach. 
Facility in the use of numbers, and mental discipline, can both be 
gained better by dealing with actual problems presented in daily 
life than by solving fantastic ones. 

Of course, the school cannot provide for the needs of individuals 
who take up special pursuits. Ifa boy becomes a bank clerk, say, 
he will need some special training which the school cannot under- 
take to give him. It will teach him what the bank is and give him 
some facility in elementary banking processes, but it must leave the 
rest for him to master when he takes up his special business. Each 
business has its own shorthand methods of performing its particular 
processes, and these can be learned better when the individual en- 
ters the business than in the school. 


Processes We Should Retain— 


What sorts of processes will practically all people need, no mat- 
ter what their business may be? The following: The fundamental 
operations in whole numbers and in simple fractions and decimals; 
the use of weights and measures, such as linear, square, and cubic 
measure, dry and liquid measure, and avoirdupois weight, as these 
are all involved in human activities in the environment and in the 
operation of natural forces; the simple principles of banking, of ex- 
change, of insurance, taxes, profits in buying and selling; the 
measurement of time; and especially the expenses of the individual, 
the household, and perhaps the community, in respect to food, cloth- 
ing, and the building and equipping of a house. The ordinary costs 
and profits of typical businesses also should receive attention. This 
program leaves out the remote, technical, and unusual problems. In 
this way time and energy can be economized and other work of 
greater importance can be introduced. 
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Johnny Appleseed—tTree Planter 


HOLLIDAY, Dean and Professor of English, University of Toledo 


BY CARL 


)ITH all our efforts to increase 
the production and conserva- 
tion of food, who of us can 
equal the unselfish and price- 
less work of that ‘‘old man 
of the woods’’ whom our 
edna tai nicknamed ‘‘Johnny Apple- 
seed’’? Do you know his story ? It should be 
taught to every schoolboy in America as an 
illustration of genuine applied patriotism. 
In 1915 the school children in and about Ash- 
land, Ohio, erected at their own expense a 
boulder monument to the memory of this re- 
markable man, and the inscription tells why: 
IN MEMORY OF 


ASHLAND COUNTY'S PIONEERS 
INCLUDING JOHNNY APPLESEED 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


AN OHIO HERO, PATRON SAINT 
OF AMERICAN ORCHARDS 
AND 
SOLDIER OF PEACE 


HE WENT ABOUT DOING GOOD 





ERECTED BY THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF ASH- 
LAND COUNTY, OHIO, JULY 28, 1915, ON 
THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF UNIONTOWN, 

NOW ASHLAND 

John Chapman, or ‘‘Johnny Appleseed, ’’ 
early got the notion that he could best serve 
mankind by plunging into the wilderness of 
Ohio and Indiana and planting apple trees, 
and he planted literally tens of thousands of 
them. Born at Springfield, Mass., in 1775, 
he went as a young man to western Pennsy]- 
vania, then becoming a land of fruitful or- 
chards. But even the rude civilization of 
that region had no charms for him, and in 
1806 he floated from Pittsburgh down the 
Ohio by canoe. He lashed two canoes to- 
gether and stocked them with several sacks 
of apple seeds that he had laboriously col- 
lected from the cider presses of Pennsy]- 
vania. Then and there began that vast fruit 
industry which has poured wealth into the 
lap of the Middle West. 

During this first trip, Johnny Appleseed 
planted sixteen bushels of apple seeds in the 
valley of the Walhondig River, and during 
the next five years he had his orchards spring- 
ing up all over what is now the state of 
Ohio. ‘‘What was his profit?’’ inquires the 
modern businesslike American. If one 
thinks only of financial profit, the answer is, 
‘Practically none at all.’’ Day after day 
he cleared patches of ground in the forest, 
planted the seed, and trudged on through 
the lonely wilderness to make ready another 
place for civilization. Year after year he 
came back to the little clearings to see how 
the young orchards progressed. It was dis- 
couraging work at times; for frequently the 
deer ate the slender sprouts, and when the 
white men came their cattle caused even 
more damage. But Johnny Appleseed kept 
continually at it, and by 1830 he had trans- 
formed a wilderness. 

For every settler who came into the North- 


west Territory needed just what Appleseed, 
with far-sighted benevolence, had foreseen, 
orchard trees, and Johnny gave freely what 
his years of toil had produced. Sometimes, 
when the farmers insisted upon paying, he 
accepted one penny per tree, at other times 
some old clothes; but for the most part his 
only reward was the joy of seeing the golden 
apples along every roadside. His personal 
wants were so few that other payment would 
have been a burden to him. Tall and angu- 
lar, with long, dark hair that scissors 
scarcely ever touched, he dressed with almost 





Monument to Johnny Appleseed 


alarming simplicity. His trousers were 
scanty, much frayed at the bottom, and gen- 
erally supported by a bit of rope or rag sus- 
pended over one shoulder. His coarse shirt 
was pulled out loosely in front and at the 
side to carry his Bible and his Swedenborgian 
tracts—for he planted the seeds of his faith 
in the souls of men as he planted apple seeds 
in the soil. His hat was sometimes of paste- 
board, but was generally a tin pan, in which 
he also cooked his mush. An old coffee sack, 
with holes for head and arms, served as his 
only coat. 

For his times he was well educated, and 
he served Man and God with such zeal that 
the settlers blessed him and the Indians be- 
lieved him a mightier ‘‘medicine man’’ than 
any of their own race. Never known to sleep 
in a bed, but lying down in the woods or on 
the floor before the fire in a frontier cabin, 
never begging, always doing good with his 
hands, or speaking good with his lips, he led 
an independent life of primitive Christian 
service. He was never known purposely to 
injure any animal or insect, and he consid- 
ered hunting absolutely sinful. His Sweden- 
borgian creed taught him loweforatigeings, 
and indeed some rathg ‘amusing § anita 






‘me, and I, in an ungodly passion, 


his practice of this love have come down to 
us. One night when the mosquitoes were 
almost devouring him, he noticed that many 
of them were being consumed by his camp- 
fire. Johnny promptly carried water in his 
combination hat and pan, put out the fire 
and declared, ‘‘God forbid that I should build 
a fire for my comfort that should be the 
means of destroying any of His creatures.’’ 
One morning a rattlesnake bit him, and 
Appleseed gave the following account of the 
incident: ‘‘Poor fellow! He only just touched 
put the 
heel of my scythe on him, and went home. 
Some time afterwards I went there for my 
scythe, and there lay the poor fellow dead.’’ 
One night when he was far from a settler’s 
cabin, he built a fire at one end of a hoKow 
log, and started to craw! into the log for a 
resting place. He discovered, however, that 
a bear and her cubs had preceded him, and 
he calmly removed his fire to the other end 
and slept on the snow. 

The Indians declared that he could talk 
with the birds and hold conversation with 
spirits. At all events, he apparently was 
most at ease when removed from civilization, 
and the conveniences of that civilization had 
no temptations for him. In winter, for in- 
stance, he wore only sandals, and in spring 
and summer he went barefoot. One day a 
circuit-riding Methodist parson who was 
preaching in the public square at Mansfield, 
Ohio, suddenly shouted, ‘‘Where is the bare- 
footed Christian traveling to heaven?’’ 
Johnny Appleseed, lying on his back on a 
log, startled the audience by quickly lifting 
his feet in the air and shouting back, ‘‘Here 
he is!’’ 

There came a time when even the half- 
conquered forests of Ohio showed too many 
signs of civilization to suit him, and about 
1838 he moved on to the region near what is 
now Fort Wayne, Ind., where he continued 
unceasingly and simultaneously his planting 
of the apple and the Swedenborgian religion. 
But Ohio was given no opportunity to forget 
him; for each fall the quick, nervous, ever- 
busy figure appeared, sack in hand, to gather 
a fresh supply of seed from the trees that, 
years before, he had so faithfully nurtured. 
It was while starting back to the Ohio coun- 
try on such a trip that he suddenly died in 
1847 in a settler’s home at Fort Wayne. He 
had added millions to the wealth of the na- 
tien, yet he died penniless. His simple soul 
could have desired no more appropriate end- 
ing of an earthly life to which goods and 
chattels were so unimportant. 

Is it any wonder that the children of Ash- 
land County gladly brought boulders from 
far and near to erect the Appleseed monu- 
ment, and contributed of their own pennies 
to place the memorial tablet upon it? 

The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds, and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 


And ask in what fair groves they grew. 
— Bryant. 
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Picture Study——“Shoeing the Bay Mare” 





N this painting 

by Edwin Land- 
seer the most im- 
portant figure is 
the beautiful bay 
mare, ‘‘ Betty, ’’ 
who belonged to 
Mr. Bell, Land- 
seer’s friend. She 
occupies the center 
of the picture — 
the man, the dog, 
and the donkey be- 
ing grouped below 
her. Whata hand- 
some horse she is, 





Elizabeth Jane Merrill with her small 
Director of Education, Toledo head and her slen- 
Museum of Art der legs. Looking 











at her eyes we feel 
certain that she is as kind as she is beauti- 
ful. We also feel kindness expressed by the 
little donkey and the dog, a_ bloodhound, 
both of whom seem to be her friends. 

How small Betty’s ears are and whata 
contrast to those of the other animals. Her 
nose looks so soft and velvety that we would 
like to stroke it. Her coat is so sleek and 
glossy that we can easily see that she has 
had good care. While the other animals also 
look as if they had been well fed, her coat 
is very different from those of the longer- 
haired dog and the shaggy donkey. If we 
were to pet them we would find that the hair 
on each is unlike that of the others. 

How well Landseer has shown the differ- 
ence between Betty’s smooth warm skin and 
the rough wall behind her. 

The horse and the donkey stand in the 
bright sunshine that lights up every possible 
place it can reach and chases the shadows 
into hollows and corners. Lights and shad- 
ows form beautiful patterns when artists 
know how to group well. If Landseer had 
turned the mare around, the picture would 
not have been as fine, because the composi- 
tion would not have been as good, and con- 
sequently the lights and shadows would not 
have been as well arranged. 

Do you notice the high lights on Betty’s 
side and back? How similar they are in 
curve, one following another. And see, the 
one at the base of her neck is almost exactly 
the same as the curve from her nose to the 
base of the neck, where they join. This is 
repetition of line. And what a beautiful 
sweeping line it is from the end of her vel- 
vety nose to the tip of her tail. And the 
shadow on the sunshiny doorway is nearly 
the same as the neck curve. We find repe- 
tition again in the backs of the blacksmith 
and the mare; and still again in the long, 
inquiring nose of the hound, repeated in the 
shadows on the floor, the horizontal lines of 
the gate, and the box at the feet of the smith. 

You may have noticed that the mare’s 
whole weight is resting on two feet. Land- 
seer was criticized for this until it was proved 
by Betty herself that she did stand that way. 





BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL 


Drawing a line taking in the horse, the 
head and shoulders of the man, the dog, and 
the donkey, we find that the things of most 
interest in the picture are included within an 
oval. Oftentimes smaller ovals may be found 
within the large one. Do you find them in 
this picture? 

If we look carefully we shall find that Land- 
seer painted the three animals much better 
than he did the man, who is said to have 
been Betty’s master, Mr. Bell. He loved 
animals and was more interested in them 
than in humans as subjects for painting. 

What a truly beautiful horse Landseer 
painted for us—no wonder her master wanted 
him to paint her. 

In this picture Landseer did not paint an- 
imals with distinctively human qualities. 
He painted them as expressing kindness, 
gentleness, trust, and friendliness, qualities 
we all admire, which are expressed by an- 
imals as well as by human beings. 


THE ARTIST 


There was born in London in 1802 a little 
lad who became famous the world over as Sir 
Edwin Landseer. His father was an artist 
and a writer on art and he was most careful 
to see that his three boys learned to draw 
well. Heused to take them out to the fields 
to draw from nature, and at night he would 
look over their work and point out their mis- 
takes. He used to say that the open field 
was Edwin’s first studio. 

When only four years old, Edwin, the 
youngest, began to draw. At the age of 
seven he lIcarned to etch, at twelve he was 
exhibiting his work, and three years later 
there began to come to him the honors which 
he received all his life. 

Landseer did not attain his success with- 
out much hard work, but he enjoyed it so 
much that possibly it seemed more like play 
to him. 

He nearly always portrayed animals— 
lions, deer, horses, and especially dogs. He 
loved animals and they knew it and recog- 
nized in him a kind master. If he had been 


indifferent it would not have been possible 
for him to have painted them so successfully. 
He mixed his knowledge as a painter with 
his loving understanding. He knew them as 
we know our families. He knew their ways, 
as well as the kind and color of their skins. 
Because he worked so faithfully to know 
every bone and muscle and to be able to draw 
them, he was able to portray animals in a 
way few painters have been able to do. 
Nearly all agree that in the drawing of ani- 
mals Landseer stands at the head. His 
drawing of people was not so correct—they 
never interested him as much. 

Landseer wished to teach lessons of kind- 
ness, gentleness, faithfulness and trust, to 
men, women and children, and he used ani- 
mals as examples. He has often been criti- 
cized for making dogs look and act like peo- 
ple. To-day it is believed best to tell stories 
and teach lessons through the art of words 
rather than through pictures, unless the pic- 
tures are illustrations. But this. was not the 
general thought in England in the time of 
Landseer. 

Landseer is said to have been bright, 
witty, lovable, having many friends, among 
them Queen Victoria and her husband, both 
of whom he taught to etch. Queen Victoria 
knighted her friend the painter in 1850 and 
after that he was known as Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. 

In thinking of this painter let us remem- 
ber that he was the first to portray animals 
as the friends of man; that he was endeavor- 
ing to portray the best in them—kindness, 
love, trust. As you come to know more 
of Landseer you will realize that he found in 
his pets the very qualities he himself pos- 
sessed. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHERS 


The etching process will prove of much 
interest to the children. A little booklet, 
‘“‘How Etchings are Made,’’ will: be sent by 
the writer upon request. 

Edwin Landseer was a splendid drafts- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Sir Edwin Landseer 
SHOEING THE BAY MARE 


“Shoeing the Bay Mare” is the name of this picture. The original of the painting is in the National Gallery, London. 
It was painted by Sir Edwin Landseer, an English artist. He was considered one of the greatest painters of animals. 
He loved animals and they loved him. He was called “The Poet Painter of Animals.” Perhaps you can guess why. 
He painted animals in a way to express their kindness, gentleness, trust, and friendship, and to show their intelligence. 
Landseer painted “Shoeing the Bay Mare” the same year that Longfellow wrote his poem “The Village Blacksmith.” 
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Pottery Any Country School Can Make—lIl 


BY R. HORACE JENKINS, Department of Industrial Arts, Humboldt State Normal School, Arcata, Cal. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A previous article by Mr. Jen- 
kins, published in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
last November, carries the subject of pottery-making 
through the topic ‘‘Coils."’ Persons interested in fol- 
lowing out the author's very specific directions should 
reread the earlier article. 





Bottom of the Dish— 
‘A Ssoon as you have 
proved to your- 
self that you can 
make a perfect rope 
or coil, take one and, 
commencing at the 
center, coil the clay 
together into a per- 
fectly flat, compact 
disk the size of your 
bottom pattern. If 
the bottom is large, 
one coil may not be 
enough, in whichcase 
complete the shape 
by going right on 
with a new coil. 
Wallace, Idaho; Merced, With the tips of your 
Cal.; High School, Monterey, 

















Roy Horace Jenkins 


Mr. Jenkins is Director of 
Industrial and Fine Arts, 
Humboldt State Normal 
School, Arcata,Cal. Hehas 
had fifteen years’ experience 
as an art supervisor, teach- 
ing in the following places: 
Central State Normal 
School, Edmond, Okla.; City 
Sehools of Oskaloosa, Iowa; 











Cal. ie fingers rub across the 

Mr. Jenkins is a graduate 

of the Central State Normal surface of your work 

School, Edmond, Okla., and ° ° 

a postgraduate student of wi th a horizontal 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 

Mechanical College; Oswego stroke, being very 

State Normal School, N. Y.: he 

University of Chicago; Co- | careful to unite thor- 

lumbia University; Univer- ° 

sity of Cali‘ornia, ‘and the oughly each twocoils. 

Sal. | «Af little hollowsform, 

they may be filled 
with extra bits of clay. Both sides, too, 
must be very carefully rubbed and the whole 
worked into one solid piece from three-eights 
to one-half inch thick. Work to see how 
nearly perfect a result you can get. 
Building the Sides— 

When you have done your best and have 
a practically perfect piece for a bottom, com- 
mence the sides of your dish. 

Place a coil entirely around the outside 
edge, just on top, breaking off the surplus 
clay and nicely welding the ends. With the 
fingers of the left hand inside the form, rub 
the outside with the right hand, using a 
perpendicular motion from the top down, tak- 
ing off just the outer section of your coil and 
uniting it smoothly with your bottom piece. 
Go all the way around on the outside, and 
then repeat the process on the inside. It 
will be found necessary with the first coil to 
use a small piece of wood or metal to force 


the clay down under the coil so as to secure 
a perfect union with the bottom. A great 
deal of pains must be taken always in unit- 
ing the coils, but especially in making a 
good joining at the bottom. The putting on 
of coils is now repeated, coil upon coil, until 
the dish is finished. It will be well, espe- 
cially at first, to rub each coil and unite it 
to the preceding coil as soon as it is placed, 
though after much practice a number of them 
can be handled at once. The shape of the 
dish will depend entirely upon the placing 
of the coils. Build out on the outside of the 
circumference to get a convex curve, and 
draw the shape into place from the inside, 
which will be a concave curve. 

Finishing— 

Care should be taken in building and fin- 
ishing a piece, for each student puts his 
personality into the work, and character can 
be read by examining the finished product. 
If no design is desired (and at times even if 
a design is used), a smooth effective finish, 
which doves not disappear with firing, can 
be had by rubbing the surface with a piece 
of bone, glass or porcelain, when the clay is 
in a ‘‘leather hard’’ condition (of about the 
same firmness us a piece of leather). This 
condition will be reached after the piece has 
stood for a day or so. 

Designing— 

When ‘“‘leather hard,’’ the clay can be 
shaved very easily and smoothly. A design 
should be prepared which will fit appropri- 
ately on the piece. 
Only one section 
need be made, if its 
width is a correct 
fractional part of 
the entire circum- 
ference. Suitable 
designs can be got 
from many of the 
drawing-book series 
if a motif is not al- 
ready chosen. When 
the design is ready, 
it can be stamped ’ : 
directly upon the Steps in Making a Tool } 
clay, running over the lines with a pencil. 
The Tools— 

Small flat pieces of wood can be used, cut 
to the desired width, and sharpened like a 














Two Groups of Pottery Made by the Author’s Pupils 


chisel, or a nail can be ground into a satis- 
factory instrument. Take a common eight- 
penny nail and drive it into the piece of wood 
that you have chosen for a handle, driving 
the nail into’ the wood before you have 
whittled it to the desired shape. (You will 





Samples of “Feet” and a Student at Work 


thus lessen the danger of splitting.) As soon 
as you have the nail in place, whittle down 
the handle and grind the head into shape on 
a grindstone, or, if necessary, use a file. 
Most of the tools will not need to be more 
than one-eighth or one-sixteenth inch wide, 
but they should be well sharpened. 
Incising— 

One of the simplest ways to make a design 
in clay is by incising or, in other words, cut- 
ting into, the piece. Todo this, take your tool 
and hold the edge at practically a right angle 
to your piece, gently scraping out the clay 
and leaving smooth, even edges. This cut- 
ting should be in the design itself and ought 
to be about one-sixteenth inch deep. After 
you have incised your entire design very 
carefully, and have made it as smooth as 
possible, you can finish off with a water-color 
brush and a little water, taking out the small 
particles and smoothing off any rough spots. 
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Starting on the Side 


Raised Design, or Low Relief— 

The opposite of incising in pottery design 
is relief or raised work. This is done by 
building up with extra clay, or by painting 
on with a brush the moist thin clay called 
‘‘slip.’? Where this kind of designing is 
done, one must work on the piece entirely 
while the clay is ina modeling state. The 
accompanying illustrations show both incis- 
ing and relief modeling. 

The Foot— 

No piece of pottery is complete without a 
good foot. This is positively necessary if 
the dish is to stand well on the table. Turn 
your piece upside down, and with a pencil 
draw a line, following the circular bottom 
and three-eighths inch in from the edge. 
Whittle a sharp tool one-half inch wide, and 
scrape out the bottom asin incising. Scrape 
only one-eighth inch deep, and smooth off 
carefully, leaving the inside edge beveled. 
Study the bottoms of any commercial pieces 
you may have. 

Drying— 

Before firing, all clay pieces must be 
thoroughly dry, as the least moisture would 
very likely cause them to break when heat 
is applied. To dry the different pieces, set 
them away in any dry place and allow them 
to stand for some weeks, or place them in a 
warm room or artificially heated drying box. 
If artificial heat is applied, care should be 
taken not to force the pieces too rapidly or 
they will crack and be ruined. 


Firing— ‘ 

In the firing of the pieces, all the joys and 
the sorrows of the potter’s work are em- 
bodied. No course in the subject is com- 
plete without some kind of burning of the 


modeled piece. Despite failures, one may 
take heart, for certainly primitive man fired 
his pieces, and yet he did not possess a fine 
kiln. 

Take a stout old crock, as shown in the 
illustration, or an old iron kettle, Dutch 
oven, or even a section of an old hot-water 
tank. Place it on the ground and pack your 
pieces into it or under it. If you are work- 
ing to test your heats, get from Prof. Ed- 
ward Orton, Jr.,of Columbus, Ohio, two dozen 


temperature cones, Nos. .09—.010, and place’ 


two, one of each number, side by side in 
your improvised kiln, leaving a little spyhole 
through which they can be seen. Close up 
all other openings with clay and pieces of 
brick, and you are ready to fire. There are 
only two secrets about this kind of firing. 
First start your fire very slowly and burn 
slowly for the first hour or two, then, for 
the next two or three hours, fire up good and 
hard, until you have melted your cones. Mr. 
Orton will mail circulars explaining their 
use. Second, be absolutely sure everything 





SOMEWHERE 


You gave on the way a pleasant smile 
And thought no more about it; 

It cheered a life that was sad the while 

That might have been wrecked without it; 

And so for the smile and its fruitage fair 

You’ll reap a palm sometime—somewhere. 


You spoke one day a cheering word 

And passed to other duties ; | 
It warmed a heart, new promise stirred, 

And painted a life with beauties. 

And so for the word and the silent prayer 

You’ll reap a palm sometime—somewhere. 


You lent a hand to a fallen. one, 

A lift in kindness given; 

It saved a soul when help was none, 
And won a soul for heaven; 

And so for the help you proffered there 
You'll reap a joy sometime— somewhere. 


G. Bickers. 











is cold before the pieces are exposed to the 
cold air. It is a temptation to rake the 
pieces out while they are so hot that they 
would burn. But this must not be done, or 
all will be broken. Rapid expansion in the 
beginning, or sudden contraction in cooling, 
are equally bad for the would-be potter’s 
pieces, 





After Two Hours’ Firing—Pile on the Fuel 
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Making a Bottom 


Painting and Finishing— 

Glazing, for the most part, is not within 
the range of this kind of work, as the tem- 
peratures are entirely too uncertain. In fact 
a good many persons will not want to bother 
with cones at all, simply firing as hot as 
they can for four or five hours. However, 
there is a simple glaze that will work quite 
well at times, which the peasantry in Europe 
formerly used, and which is now used occa- 
sionally on cheap crockery. Take equal parts 
of red lead and liquid clay, ‘‘slip,’’ and mix 
thoroughly; while your piece is still moist, 
before the first firing, paint this mixture 
smoothly over your piece. Now fire as de- 
scribed before, only this time the pieces must 
not touch, and the. glazed ones must rest 
upon little stilts to keep them from sticking 
to the bottom. ‘‘Pottery,’’ by George Cox, 
(Maemillan), carefully describes the stilts 
and shows kinds and use, with manufac- 
turers’ names. 

For those who are choosing the easier way, 
the following method will give quite good 
imitative results: From the Prang Company 
purchase some enameline colors, such as are 
used for coloring bottles, also buy a bottle of 
shellac from your hardware or paint shop. 
Give each one of your fired pieces a coat of 
shellac and then paint with the enamel to 
the color desired. This will last for a long 
while and makes a good substitute for a 
glaze. The pieces will hold water and will 
be of service in every way. 
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The House that Jack (and Others) Built 


A Project in Motivation, Used to Correlate Review Subjects 


=)F review work is uninteresting 
SS\ to the average pupil, how 
much less interesting is the 
work of an entire year’s 
course when taken for the 
second time! To maintain the 
interest of pupils who have been thus set 
back is a difficult task for any teacher. It 
was just such a problem that faced the writer 
not long ago when he had under his charge 
nine or ten pupils who were taking seventh 
grade work under the alternation system, but 
were supposed to finish school at the end of 
the term. A rapid but thorough review dur- 
ing the last few months of the term was a 
necessity. The situation was met as follows: 
The pupils were put to work on a minia- 
ture house, and wherever possible the regu- 
lar school studies were correlated with this. 
Practically every study in the curriculum was 
associated with the house in some manner. 
An unlimited field for suggestive and help- 
ful work in arithmetic was at once provided. 
First it was determined that the house should 
be 26 inches wide and 82 inches long, with 
walls 9 inches high. By using the term 
‘‘feet’’ instead of ‘‘inches,’’ these figures 
made it possible to give many problems such 
as would naturally arise in connection with 
the building of a house to be lived in. In 
other words, the house was built on a scale 
of one inch to the foot. As soon as it was 
decided that there should be four rooms, the 
pupils prepared a floor plan, drawn toa scale, 
of a house such as they would like to have. 
These plans were copied on the board, dis- 
cussed by the class, and the best one was 
adopted. In this lesson principles of sym- 
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metry, proportion, and convenience and econ- 
omy of floor space were brought out. 
Each boy in the class was instructed to 





BY WILLIAM D. STRATTON 


lathing, excavating, concrete for foundation 
and floor of cellar, siding, shingling, brick 
and mortar for chimney, painting, calcimin- 
ing and papering, carpeting, and figuring of 
labor bills. Also, on the assumption that we 
did not have enough money to build the 
house, we obtained blank notes and mort- 
gages from a near-by bank, made notes for 
the amount needed and, as security for the 
notes, gave amortgage on the property on 
which the house was supposed to stand. The 
actual forms were filledout, and this particular 
work, which usually seems so ‘‘dry’’ to pu- 
pils, was made highly interesting. After 
several days the mortgage was supposed to 
have matured. The interest was figured and 
the amount due was paid by check. The 
details of recording fees and satisfactions, 
seldom mentioned in textbooks, but very 
pertinent to the subject of mortgages, were 
explained and easily understood. We also 
obtained some sample insurance policies from 
the bank and insured the house. Then the 
‘‘assessor’’ came around, placed a valuation 
on the house, the taxes were figured and 
paid by check. Considerable time was given 
to the matter of writing and handling checks 
and keeping bank accounts. 

The building of the house furnished many 
practical words for our spelling lists: mort- 
gage, promissory, ceiling, excavating, cal- 
cimining, and studding were among the 
words included in repeated drills. 

In geography we took imaginary trips to 
lumber camps, lumber mills, foundries, pa- 
per mills, factories, and other places that 
furnished materials for our house. We made 
a survey of the various materials used, and 
found which were produced in our own lo- 
cality and which in other places. We found 
out why some things could not be produced 


, near home and why other localities were able 


to produce them. Also, we ascertained the 
reasons why some things could be produced 
in other places and shipped to us at less cost 
than we could produce them at home. The 


»| pupils decided why pine is used in some parts 
1 of a house and maple or birch.in others; 


why cedar is the best for shingles, and 


/ where all these woods come from. We sup- 


posed the house to be built on some particu- 


"| lar plot in the neighborhood and then deter- 





The House and its Builders 


prepare certain ‘‘timbers’’ for the house. 
Instead of utilizing the customary box, the 
pupils made sills, floor joists, plates, stud- 
ding, etc., out of laths and box wood which 
they found around their homes. And while 
all the planning was done in the arithmetic 
class, the work of assembling the parts was 
done by the boys at the school in the eve- 
ning. Briefly, problems applying to the house 
were given on the following subjects: board 
measure, lumber bills, flooring, plastering, 








mined the best position for the house and 
adjacent buildings in relation to the physiog- 
raphy of the immediate vicinity. 

In history we spent some time in studying 
the homes of primitive peoples and the de- 
velopment of the home, which touches on 
economics. The homes of the Egyptians, 
Romans, Greeks, feudal lords and barons, 
American colonists, Indians and other peoples 
furnished a wealth of material. We also 
studied the significance of certain famous 
buildings in various parts of the world, as 
the Parthenon, the Coliseum, Palace of Peace, 
Westminster Abbey, and others. 

The building of the house was the motive 














A Real Homestead Shack in Miniature 


for many compositions in connection with 
language and grammar. A booklet of five 
chapters was written, entitled ‘‘How We 
Built the House. ’’ ; ' 

Ventilation, proper lighting, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various methods 
of heating, and the placing of barns were 
studied in the hygiene class. 

Much of the work before mentiond in his- 
tory and geography was used in the form of 
silent reading. The children would read in 
supplementary books and then report on their 
reading in the history or. geography classes. 
When several reports were given on the same 
day, the class took notes. The practice of 
taking notes from oral reports might wel! 
receive more attention from teachers. 

Even the classes in civil government did 
not escape the influence of the house. The 
subject of taxation was studied in detail and 
the value to the community of an attractive 
house and yard was discussed at length in 
talks on community civics. 

Needless to say, much was done in draw- 
ing and, handwork. The making of paper 
furniture, carpets, rugs, curtains, table- 
cloths, bedclothes, etc., was excellent train- 
ing for the fingers. Much work was done 
with the ruler. Most pupils (and many 
teachers) do not know how to use a ruler 
properly. Some time was spent on the ar- 
rangement of furniture and in selecting com- 
binations of colors for interior decorating. 

Practically all the material and the tools 
used in building the house were furnished 
by the pupils. The teacher’s expense of 
about $2.50, for scroll saw, glue and paint, 
was considered a good investment. Card- 
board from packing boxes was used to repre- 
sent plaster, and colored construction paper 
was used for wall paper. An old piece of 
blackboard made excellent flooring. Shingles 
furnished by the pupils were used for siding 
as well as for the roof. 

No particular ability in manual training 
or in handwork is necessary, for a teacher to 
carry out a project of this kind. Carpenters 
and bankers can usually be found who will 
give the teacher information of a technical 
kind he or she may need. The experience 
of the writer in building a homestead shack 
served in good stead in this particular 
instance. 
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One-Eighth of an Acre of Potatoes 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 





JHE following account of an ag- 
4 ricultural experiment, based 
upon experience in one town- 
ship, is an outline of practical 
plans and ideas that led to 
successful results. With vari- 
ations to meet local conditions the plans 
here discussed may be followed without diffi- 
culty in other parts of the country. Any 
teacher of a rural school may take up the 
work with her pupils along similar lines. 

Work of this kind cannot be put into full 
swing in a day. First, the interest of the 
community must be aroused and small be- 
ginnings must be made. Seven years ago, 
in the township in Connecticut where our 
experiments were being considered, we 
feared the critic who cried, when we tried 
to teach boys and girls to raise vegetables, 
‘You will only help to form habits of greed. ”’ 
Therefore we tried raising flowers, instead, 
but interest in floriculture was not sustained 
even by fairs and prizes. 

Five years ago we began definitely to en- 
courage the raising of vegetables, any kind 
and any variety. Many boys and girls were 
successful and sold them in the market at a 
fair price. This increased the interest on 
the part of both children and parents. 

Three years ago we made the work very 
definite and introduced the idea of asking 
that each child in the schools should plant 
and care for one potato. Flowers were al- 
lowed but not encouraged. (The results of 
this work were described in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans for May, 1917.) The num- 
ber of hills one potato would plant varied 
from five to fifteen. It was found that one 
eye in a piece, or hill, unless the piece were 
too small, gave the best yield. The yield 
from one potato varied from a few potatoes 
to thirty pounds, and in a few cases to over 
sixty pounds. The success of the undertak- 
ing naturally stimulated interest throughout 
the community. In many cases the whole 













yield from the one potato was saved for seed. 
The Cobly Russett potato, new to the town- 
ship, was used. The following season the 
parents planted in all several acres, which 
yielded well, and a potato new to the section 
was introduced. 

A year ago it became evident that one po- 
tato would not be enough for the specialized 
work of the boys and girls. The work must 
be undertaken on a larger scale. Inasmuch 
as the potato is one of the best cash crops, 


it was decided to continue to lay stress on 


cultivation of this particular vegetable. One- 
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“Picking Up” a Bumper Crop 


eighth of an acre was selected as the best 
sized plot of ground for our purpose. This 
size was selected for three reasons: (~ 


1. The state agricultural college ~ advo- 


cated this size, and boys and girls who se- 
lected it could join the state potato club. 

2. One-eighth of an acre is not too large 
aplot. Its size need not discourage a boy or 
girl, and yet it is of sufficient size to be of 
value as an experiment and to bring in 
money. an, 

3. A plot of this size is not difficult to 
secure in rural communities, and where many 
such are in use throughout the state compar- 
isons can be made as to expense, yield, and 
financial returns, not only with respect to 











cultivation of potatoes but with respect to 
other projects. 

Children who are too young to take up the 
eighth of an acre still continue to work on 
the one-potato basis. This has been increased 
to cut pieces for twenty hills in the middle 
and upper grades. They may raise as many 
other vegetables as they desire. Flowers 
have been nearly eliminated, not by com- 
mand, but naturally. 

All work of this kind, whether with one 
potato, twenty hills, or the eighth of an acre, 
is voluntary. Success or lack of success in 
the work in the several parts of the township 
depends very largely on whether the individ- 
ual teacher has initiative and enthusiasm, 
or lacks these qualities. 


DETAILS OF THE WORK 


During the school year teachers and pupils 
obtain federal and state bulletins pertaining 
to agriculture, especially potatoes. Clippings 
from agricultural papers taken at the several 
homes are brought to school. Observations 
are systematically made of what parents and 
neighbors do. Methods and results are con- 
sidered. Notebooks are kept and in them 
the best practical suggestions and facts are 
written for future reference. 

To plant one-eighth of an acre one bushel 
of seed is needed. Some use more, but it is 
doubtful if they need to do so. The seed we 
use does not consist of cull potatoes, or pota- 
toes that have been kept where they have 
tended to sprout during the winter. 

Scab and several other diseases are carried 
by the seed. To kill these diseases we soak 
the potatoes about two hours in a formalin 
solution. This is done when the seed pota- 
toes are in the sack and before cutting. 

A medium loam, as far as possible, is se- 
lected for the plots and one hundred pounds 
of Hubbard’s bone base fertilizer, to each 
eighth of an acre, is sown in the drills. The 
drills are three feet apart and the seed is 
dropped in the drill at one foot intervals. 
Before the seed is dropped the fertilizer is 
mixed with the dirt by dragging a heavy 
chain along the drill after the fertilizer has 
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been sown. The potatoes are covered from 


three to five inches deep, three inches if the . 


soil is naturally damp, five inches if the soil 
is naturally dry. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is begun soon after the potatoes come 
up. - The potatoes are sprayed from five to 
nine times, the last spraying being done 
about September first. “ Usually two hoeings 
are sufficient. Paris Green is used to kill 
the potato bugs. 

Few of the boys and girls, at the start, 
had the money to buy the fertilizer and seed. 
For these the parents or others assumed re- 
sponsibility, on the understanding that the 
money advanced would be paid back when 
the crop was sold. In every case this worked 
out satisfactorily. The costs averaged in 
most cases as follows: 


Fertilizer 1 bag $2.10 
Seed 1 bushel 1.50 
Spraying solutions and Paris Green 1.00 

Total $4.60 


Some children had the further experience 
of renting the land. This caused extra ex- 


pense. Several were obliged to hire others 
to do the plowing, harrowing, furrowing and 
cultivating. In all cases all work other than 
the team work was done by the children. 
These children ranged in ages from nine to 
fifteen years. 

During the last season we had a yield from 
an aggregate of several acres planted to po- 
tatoes, entirely made up of eighth of an acre 
plots. This was the successful outcome of 
three years of concentration on potatoes, be- 
ginning with the one-potato idea. In nearly 
every instance such a yield is an addition to 
what is raised otherwise by the children’s 
families. It is an extra yield that is not to 
be scoffed at, when one remembers that the 
United States must feed the world. 

In most cases, the potatoes were sold in 
the fall at the time of digging. Those who 
held their crop for a few weeks received 
more than is indicated by the prices listed 
below. 

The results of six typical cases are here 


given: 
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SALABLE NON-SALABLE 

YIELD YIELD COsT PROFITS 
22 bushels 3 _ bushels $4.25 $24.25 
21 bushels 4 _ bushels 4.16 15.84 
25 bushels 6. bushels 4.30 33.20 
22 bushels 2% bushels 4,75 17.75 
28 bushels 3. bushels 4.15 18.35 
31 bushels 3% bushels 8.60 42.15 


The following is a comparison of the best 
results from club work of boys and girls in 
the state of Connecticut. All of these chil- 
dren had one-eighth of an acre each, but 
various projects are represented : 


PROJECT EXPENSE & WORK PROFITS 
Corn $28.00 $23. 40 
Corn 31.60 20.40 
Tomatoes 5.00 : 30.00 
Tomatoes 10.00 18.25 
Tomatoes 6.15 - 15.35 
Tomatoes 2.75 12.75 
Potatoes 8.60 42. 15* 
Potatoes 11.20 31.05 
Garden (Mixed) 33.10 34. 88 
Cucumbers 2.90 25.94 

A comparison may be made with the poultry clubs: 
Poultry 61.23 20.36 
Poultry 15. 38 29.38 


*(This case is also given as No. 6 in the 
preceding table. It will be noted that this 


(Continued on page 68) 


How One Grade Celebrated Bird Day 


The Surprising Results of a Naturally Developed Project 


BY PAULINE BROOKS WILLIAMSON, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Richmond, Va. 


= oil all began when a certain 
S34 pupil in the fifth grade of a 
| school in a small Virginia 
town heard a member of his 





+ teenth of March had been set 
nen for ce Day in Virginia and that all 
the schools of the state were asked to cele- 
brate it. He told his class the news and asked 
what they were going to do about it. The 
idea of celebrating a special day, particularly 
when other children in the state were doing 
so, made a direct appeal, which brought an 
enthusiastic response. The first question 
that arose in the minds of the children was 
not why should it be celebrated, but how 
should they celebrate. 

Since they had been accustomed to think- 
ing of ‘‘entertainments’’ for special days, 
they began planning the day by suggesting 
a program of songs and poems. They de- 
cided to sing the song that most of them had 
learned in one of the lower grades, ‘‘The 
Woodpecker.’’ To find suitable poems, they 
turned to a collection of poems, ‘“Three 
Years with the Poets,’’ from which they se- 
lected Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘The Sandpiper.’’ 
At this point one boy, anxious not to seem 
too sentimental over birds, interrupted by 
saying that he knew a boy who had killed 
fifty robins and that he would like to know 
what good birds were anyway—they ate up 
the cherries and grain. This brought forth 
the desired indignation from the other mem- 
bers of the class. In the discussion that 


followed, the teacher guided the class in 
formulating the following questions: Are all 
birds useful? Which are harmful? How 
much harm do they do? Which birds are 
needed? Which birds are most numerous in 
this locality? What birds is it unlawful to 





kill? What is the penalty for killing these? 
Are the laws enforced ? Out of this discussion 
grew the following plan for Bird Day, sug- 
gested by the children through the guidance 
of the teacher :— 

To begin the day with a song and a poem 
about birds. (This was primarily for zsthet- 
ic enjoyment. ) 

To take a walk to learn more about the 
birds of their section and how to identify 
them by their coloring, calls, and habits of 
nesting. (This includes the intellectual, 
zesthetic, and external aims.) ~ 

To color the birds in their drawing-books 
to impress what was learned on the walk 
about bird coloring. (This was the teacher’s 
suggestion and its primary purpose was for 
the acquisition of skill.) 

To have one member of the class bring a 
copy of the game laws applying to their sec- 
tion and to get information from the game 
warden as to how these laws were enforced. 
(The primary purpose of this division was to 
gain knowledge. ) 

To ‘bring in statistics from different 
sources: World Almanac, government pub- 
lications, and Smith’s ‘‘Modern Advanced 
Arithmetic, ’’ in regard to the usefulness of 
birds to farmers. (The purpose of this was 
to acquire knowledge, but it finally led to 
gaining skill in the use of fractions. ) 

To be prepared to take one side of a de- 
bate on the subject: Resolved—That if one 
boy sees another shoot a robin he should re- 
port him to the game warden. This was 
suggested by the children, but reworded by 
the teacher in order to avoid the apparent 
difficulty of a clash with the deeply rooted 
‘‘telltale’’ ethics of the group. The final 
wording was :- Resolved—That each-member 
of this class is responsible for helping the 


game warden in enforcing the game laws. 

To bring in suggestions for making bird 
houses. (The teacher tactfully discouraged 
this as a school. project, on account of its 
lack of educative values for fifth grade 
pupils. ) 

To write to the state secretary of the Au- 
dubon Society with the possible view of or- 
ganizing a local society. (This will be an- 
alyzed further on. ) 

To write to the pupils of another school to 
find out how they spent Bird Day and to tell 
them what they themselves had done that 
was worth while. (Different groups worked 
out the last two projects. ) 

The group of pupils who wanted more in- 
formation about the Audubon. Society ‘‘pur- 
posed’’ to write to the state secretary of the 
society. This led to the ‘‘planning’’ of the 
letter by the group. They first decided what 
should be put into it and then what form it 
should take. After discussing who should 
put it into final shape they decided that each 
pupil should write a letter and they would 
vote on the one that should be sent. The basis 
for the decision in-voting (‘‘judging’’) was 
the effectiveness of the expression of the 
thought, the correctness of the form, and the 
general appearance, which included the 
handwriting. a 

Resulting from this project, the pupils ac- 
quired knowledge and skill in writing letters, 
they learned how to spell some new words, and 
they improved their handwriting slightly. 
Their interest in birds and in societies for 
the protection of birds increased to the ex- 
tent that they were willing to expend effort 
in helping such organizations. They learned 
how to plana letter, how to apply principles 


-of-letter writing, how to judge the worth of 


(Continued on page 68) 
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A Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and 

mount. The fair-haired child wears a white dress and white stockings. Her coat and 

cap are soft gray, with scarlet trimming. The shoes are black. The cat is very light 
gray. Paint the stones a soft dull red. 






















Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for 
less than one dozen, but if desired orders may 
be made up of an assortment of Mother 
Goose outlines and the double page posters, as 
shown on pages 40 and 41, at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these features 
appear in our pages every month. 


Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat 


Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, where 
have you been? 

I’ve been to London to visit 
the Queen. : 

Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, what 
did you there? 

I frightened a little mouse 
under the chair. 
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RETOLD BY SUSIE M. BEST, Story Teller for Cincinnati, Ohio, Schools; Author of ‘‘World Famous Stories in Historic Settings”’ 
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“He Let Down the Branch and Up Came the 
Nobleman” 


N the city of Venice there once lived a 
rich nobleman named Vitalis, who dwelt 
in a very grand palace. He was a great 
sportsman, and one day when he was out 
with a hunting party he became separated 
from his companions. He lost his way and 
night came on. In the darkness he stumbled 
and fell into a pit that had been dug to trap 
wild animals. The pit was very dark and 
deep, and the sides were perfectly smooth, 
making it impossible for him to climb out. 

To add to his terror, he heard in the dark- 
ness roars, growls, hisses and chattering 
noises. Evidently some animals were also 
caught in the trap and could not get out. 

Vitalis spent a night of terror, but, strange 
to say, his companion prisoners offered him 
no harm. At daybreak he heard some one 
passing on the road and he called in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Help! Help! Help! Iam prisoned 
here and am dying.’’ 

The passer-by was a poor peasant. Feel- 
ing sorry for the unfortunate victim, he peered 
down into the dark pit, saying, ‘‘I cannot see 
you. Who are you and how did you get into 
the pit?’’ 

The prisoner answered, ‘‘I am arich noble- 
man of Venice. My name is Vitalis. I fell 
into this pit while out hunting. Help me 
and [ will give you a rich reward.’’ 

The peasant agreed to help the nobleman 
and accordingly he took his knife from his 
girdle and cut a long strong branch from a 
tree. This branch he fastened to the side of 
the pit. ‘‘Pull yourself up on this,’’ he 
called, ‘‘and you will get free.’’ 

The peasant felt something pulling on the 
branch, and thought it was the man, but, 
instead, up came a monkey that leaped 





*The series of “World Famous Stories’ in Historic Settings” is 
published by The Macmillian Company, New York, and consists of 
four books with the following titles: ‘Egypt and Her Neighbors,” 
“Glorious Greece and Imperial Rome,” “Western Europe,” and 
“” “Merry England.” 


lightly to the ground. He was one of the 
prisoned animals. As soon as the branch had 
been lowered he had seized it and had climbed 
out. 

The alarmed peasant, thinking an evil 
spirit had spoken from the pit, turned to run 
away, when Vitalis called again in despair, 
“Oh, don’t desert me! Iam really Vitalis, 
the nobleman. I will make you rich if you 
will only help me out.’”’ 

At this the peasant again fixed the branch 
and lowered it, but this time, instead of a 
man, up came an enormous lion that roared 
aloud with joy at his release. 

The peasant was pallid with fear, but the 
lion made no attempt to harm him. Instead, 
he rubbed against his rescuer and purred like 
a big cat. 

The peasant knew that lions cannot talk 
any more than monkeys can, and, newly con- 
vinced that an evil spirit had spoken, he was 
making off again, when the poor nobleman 
called in anguish, ‘‘Oh, do not desert me or 
I shall perish. Save me and I will give you 
all my jewels.’’ 

Again persuaded, the peasant once more 
lowered the branch, but again no man came 
up. This time it was a great snake—a 
serpent! 

The peasant was so alarmed that he fell 
on his knees and prayed earnestly. But the 
serpent did not attempt to injure him. He 
knew that serpents could not talk any more 
than monkeys or lions, and so, positive now 
that it was an evil spirit that had spoken, he 
was again leaving, but the stricken noble- 
man pleaded desperately, ‘‘Oh, help me and 
I will give you my castle, my money, my 
jewels, everything Iown. All Iask is my 
life! What are these things worth to me 
compared to my life!’’ 

Then the peasant said, ‘‘Well, for all those 
things, I will try once more, but if you don’t 
get out this time, I will be sure it is the evil 
one talking, and I will stay no longer.’’ So 
saying, he let down the branch and up came 
the nobleman, who was in such a nervous 
state, because of his terrible experience, that 
he fainted. 

Now, although the poor peasant had given 
much of his good time already, he was kind- 
hearted and gave more. He went for water, 
and revived the man and then gave him the 
bite of bread he had provided for his own 
lunch. The nobleman protested much grati- 
tude. 

‘“‘When shall I come for my reward?’’ 
asked the rescuer at parting. 

**Any time you like, ’’ answered the noble- 
man. 

So the very next day the peasant pre- 
sented himself at the palace and asked for 
the reward. But the nobleman only looked 
at him coldly and said to his servants, ‘‘Drive 
this fellow away! He is crazy! I donot know 
him!’’ 

The astonished peasant, thus driven away, 
went back to his humble home in a very de- 
jected frame of mind. When he entered his 




















“In Came the Lion, the Monkey, and the Serpent 
Together” 


house, such a sight as greeted his eyes! Be- 
fore his fire were seated the monkey, the lion 
and the serpent that he had saved from the 
pit! He was in great alarm and expected the 
lion to tear him, the serpent to sting him, 
and the monkey to mock him. To his great 
joy, however, none of these things happened. 
Instead, the lion purred, the serpent coiled 
lovingly at his feet, and the monkey caressed 
his arm, directing his attention to a big pile 
of wood all neatly arranged in his woodshed. 
The lion, in his turn, led his benefactor to a 
large supply of game—sheep, kids, hares, 
and rabbits, all killed by the lion himself, 
and brought thither as a thank offering. As 
for the serpent, she opened her mouth and 
dropped at his feet a wonderful jewel of ex- 
traordinary value. 

‘‘Grateful creatures!’’ cried the overjoyed 
peasant, ‘‘you are truly of nobler nature than 
man, who has betrayed me and has refused 
to fulfill his promises. I will sell the jewel, 
and with the money I get for it I will pur- 
chase what I need. My services were not 
unrewarded after all.’’ 

The very next day he took the jewel toa 
dealer who recognized its great value at once. 
‘How much will you take for it?’’ he asked. 

The poor peasant did not know the worth 
of the stone, and asked a small sum which 
seemed to him a large one. The jeweler’s 
suspicions were aroused at once. ‘‘If you 
are willing to sell it for that,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
are a thief. You stole it and you shall be 
arrested.’’ 

So, despite his protests, the poor innocent 
peasant was arrested. At the trial, he told 
the whole story. No one believed him, of 
course, but the judge said, ‘‘We will send 
for Vitalis, anyway, and hear what he has 
to say.’ When the nobleman came to court, 
he denied the whole affair and, as he was a 


~ “(Continued on Page 74) 
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Spring Paper Cutting Designs 


By Cleo Lytle, Art Director, Kansas City 
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Notebook, Place Card, and Poster Projects 


Two notebook designs are given. The one representing a 
basket of tulips is made of light neutral blue construction paper. 
The basket is black and white ; the leaves, dark neutral green : the 
tulips, yellow and orange; and the lettering, black. The other note- 
book design, opposite the first, is made of medium neutral green or 
gray construction paper. Leaves and bands are dark neutral green; 
flowers and buds are white. Punch eyelets and tie with green 
ribbon or raffia. 

The place card, or greeting card, in center of page may be 
made of light neutral yellow construction paper, Tulips and light 
band are orange ; leaves, enclosing band, and lettering are a dark 
neutral green. If this problem is used as a place card, a standard 
may be pasted on back of card. 

The poster at bottom of page may be made of light neutral 
green construction paper, 6 in. x 9)4in. Rabbits, enclosing band, 


and lily are white ; leaves and inner band, dark green; and flower- E AR STER BA EETI N GS 


pot and corner spots, orange. 
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“Rip Van Winkle” in the Classroom 


Development of a Dramatized Version, ond Plan for Correlating with Composition Work 


0 dramatize a story, after read- 
4 ing and discussing it, not only 
serves to crystallize the nar- 
34 rative content in the minds of 
pupils, but it also provides 

“” an excellent motive for cor- 
related work in English and language, oral 
and written. 

The plan here presented was worked out 
in the 7th-A grade of a New York City public 
school, after the pupils had read Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.’’ The return of 
Rip to the old village Inn, after his long 
sleep, was decided upon as the episode that 
would lend itself best todramatization. The 
story up to this point was to be presented as 
a narrative introduction to the dialogue. 

Beginning with the passage describing how 
Rip totters up to the Inn, which during his 
absence had become Jonathan Doolittle’s 
Union Hotel, the class read the text, making 
a list of characters as they appeared on the 
scene: 

1. Rip Van Winkle. 
2, *‘A jean, bilious-looking fellow, 
haranguing about rights of citizens. ’’ 
(The Orator. ) 
3. ‘‘A short, busy little fellow. ’’ 
‘‘A knowing, self-important old gen- 
tleman in a sharp cocked hat. ’’ 
. Bystanders. 
. An old man. 
Young Rip (not a speaking part) 
. Judith Gardenier and baby. 
9. An old woman. 
10. Peter Vanderdonk, 

These parts were assigned to certain pupils 
who, with their books before them, next com- 
piled a rough draft of a dramatization, read- 
ing the words directly from their books (or, 
where necessary, changing indirect discourse 
into direct). Three speeches were omitted 
at this reading—that of the orator, at the 
beginning of the scene, the story of Rip’s 
experience told by himself, and the statement 
of Peter Vanderdonk at the end. Next, the 
class was divided into sections, and one of 
the parts was assigned to each section, the 
pupils being instructed to familiarize them- 
selves with the dialogue. During the suc- 
ceeding lesson, several sets of characters 
were called upon to read the parts, using the 
books as little as possible. Subsequently, 
we concentrated on the three parts omitted 
up to then: 

1. The speech of the orator— 

After a discussion of political speeches in 
general, and of American politics in the pe- 
riod after the Revolution, each pupil wrote 
out a'political speech. The following words, 
taken directly from the text, furnished sug- 
gestions, and each pupil tried to incorporate 
as many as possible in his speech: rights of 
citizens, elections, Members of Congress, 
liberty, Bunker Hill, heroes of seventy-six. 
This gave excellent practice in rhetorical 
composition. 
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Washington Irving 


2. Rip’s story of his strange adventure in 
the mountains, as told by himself— 

We reviewed the early part of the story 
and condensed the tale of the adventure, re- 
casting it to read as a narrative in the first 
person. 

8. Peter Vanderdonk’s story of corrob- 
oration— 

This gave opportunity for practice in nar- 
ration, but here the object was variation from 
the original, rather than condensation. 

Each pupil was allowed to select and to 
concentrate on whichever of these three sub- 
jects most attracted him. They were worked 
up at home, and afterward were presented 
in the classroom. Criticisms, favorable and 
otherwise, were called for. The three pupils 
who were voted to have done the best work 
were assigned the three chief parts in the 
final dramatization. The minor parts, which 
could be taken almost directly from the text, 
were also assigned at this time. 

Next, the class set to work upon the in- 
troduction—a good exercise in sentence vari- 
ation. The following is suggested as a start- 
ing point for developing this prologue: 


PROLOGUE 


‘“‘We all know the story of Rip Van 
Winkle, the (characteristics here), who one 
Jine autumn day (did what?). We know, too, 
of the strange adventure which befell him in 
the mountains. ’’ 

Both the parenthetical and the italicized 
phrases present possibilities for variation. 
The pupil who writes the best introduction 
naturally has the prologue assigned to him 
to work up. If the dramatization is to be 
given in costume and with scenery, the in- 
troduction might conclude as follows: 

‘‘To-day we are going to present to you 
the scene of Rip’s return as we ourselves 
have dramatized it in the classroom. ’’ 

If, however, it is to be a simple affair, 
the teacher, after a short talk on the sim- 
plicity of the original Shakespearean produc- 
tions, might arrange an addition to the con- 


clusion just suggested, somewhat as follows: 
‘‘We are going to ask you to imagine 
yourselves back in the time of Shakespeare, 
when stage scenery was unknown; when a 
vivid imagination, stimulated by a lettered 
sign-board, could transform a bare stage into 
the Forest of Arden or the Roman Forum. 
‘‘Behold here a Hudson River village in 
the early days of our Republic.’’ (At this 
point a pupil brings out a sign lettered by 
himself: 
HUDSON RIV®R VILLAGE 
and hangs it on a convenient post or wall.) 
‘At the left (or right) the erstwhile vil- 
lage Inn has been replaced by a large rickety 
building, the Union Hotel.’’ (Pupil brings 
out sign: 
THE UNION HOTEL 
BY JONATHAN DOOLITTLE 


and hangs it up in appropriate position. ) 
‘Instead of the tree that sheltered the lit- 
tle Dutch Inn, a tall pole flaunts the ‘Stars 
and Stripes,’ and a ‘liberty cap,’ symbols 
unintelligible to Rip.’’ (Pupil sets up flag, 
with ‘‘red night cap’’ on end of pole. ) 
‘Around the door you see a crowd of peo- 
ple, quite a different sort of folk from the 
drowsy Dutchmen who were accustomed to 
sit here and calmly smoke their long pipes. ’’ 
(During this sentence, most of the characters 
who are to take part in the dramatization 
enter from different directions. They come 
in in two’s and three’s, chatting in a subdued 
but lively manner. Rip himself does not 
appear till a little later, and it will be more 
effective for Judith and her baby to enter 
just us Rip asks, ‘‘Does nobody here know 
Rip Van Winkle?’’ and for Peter Vander- 
donk to come in during Rip’s tale of his ad- 
venture. ) 
The speaker of the prologue continues: 
‘‘These people, as you see, are far from 
calm, and some of their words will be mean- 
ingless to Rip Van Winkle, whom I can see, 
far away there in the distance, approaching 
with a curious crowd at his heels.’’ 
(Meanwhile, the crowd has been grouping 
itself around one figure who, just as the 
speaker of the prologue finishes and retires, 
is seen standing on a box, ready to address 
the crowd. Some such dramatization as is 
here given should result from the preliminary 
work described above. ) 


DRAMATIZATION 


Orator—Friends and fellow-citizens, now that we 
have the rights of citizens, we can look forward to the 
coming election with a great deal of pride and joy. 
Let us remember, however, that this very liberty, 
which we fought so hard to secure, with the memory 
of Bunker Hill and our heroes of ’76 still fresh in the 
minds of many of us—this liberty places upon us a 
great responsibility. Let us then take care that in 
selecting men to represent us as Members of Congress 
we choose only such men as will— ; 

(During speech, enter Rip followed by others. At- 
tention of crowd is distracted. Orator looks for cause 
of commotion, and impatiently signals that he has not 
finished. ) 
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Rip (as if to himself) —"' Rights of citizens’? ‘‘ Elec- 
tion’? ‘‘Liberty’’? “Members of Congress’’? What 
in the world is the man talking about? 

Orator—On which side will you vote, stranger? 

Busy Little Fellow—Are you a Federal or a Demo- 
crat? 

Rip (dazedly)—“Federal’’? ‘*‘Democrat’’? 
know what you mean. ; 

Self-important Gentleman—Well, what brings you 
here, anyway, With a gun on your shoulder ‘and a mob 
at your heels? Do you mean to breed a riot in the 
village? 

Rip—Alas! gentlemen, I am a poor, quiet man, a 
native of the place, and a loyal subject of the king, 
God bless him! : 

Bystanders—The king? a tory! atory! a spy! a 
refugee! hustle him! away with him! 

Self-important Gentleman (raising hand)—Quiet, 
quiet, friends, let the old man speak for himself. (To 
Rip)—What is it you want here, and whom are you 
seeking? ni 

Rip—Indeed, sir, I mean no harm. I merely caine 
here in search of some of my neighbors who used to 
keep about the tavern. 

Self-important Gentleman—Well—who are they?— 
name them. 

Rip (after a moment’s thought)—Where’s Nicholas 
Vedder? 

Old Man (stepping out from crowd)—Nicholas 
Vedder? why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years! 
There was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that 
used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten and gone 
too. 

Rip—(much disturbed)—Where’s Brom Dutcher? 

Old Man—Oh, he went off to the army in the be- 
ginning of the war; some say he was killed at the 
storming of Stony Point—others say he was drowned 
in the squall off Anthony’s Nose. I don’t know—he 
never came back again. 

Rip (growing more agitated)—Where’s Van Bum- 
mel, the schoolmaster? 

Old Man—He went off to the wars, too, was a great 
militia general, and is now in Congress. 

Rip (muttering to himself)—‘*War’’? ‘‘Congress’’? 
**Stony Point’’? (Shakes head)—What in the world are 
they talking about? (After a moment’s pause, turn- 
ing pitifully to the crowd and raising voice)—Does 
nobody here know Rip Van Winkle? 

(Enter Judith Gardenier, who stands rocking baby 
in arms. ) 

Bystander—Rip Van Winkle? Oh, to be sure! that’s 
Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree. 
(Points. ) 

Rip (looking at Young Rip)—God knows, I’m not 
myself—I'm somebody else—that’s me yonder—no— 
that’s somebody else got into my shoes—I was myself 
last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and 
they’ve changed my gun, and everything's changed, 
and I’m changed—look at this long beard!—and I 
can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am. 

(Bystanders whisper and nod to one another, wink- 
ing, tapping foreheads, etc. ) 

Bystander—Don’t you think we had better take his 
gun away and keep the old fellow from doing mischief? 

Self-important Gentleman (edging towards back of 
crowd)—Perhaps so, perhaps. Do as you think best. 

Judith (coming forward, speaking to child)—Hush, 
Rip! Hush, you little fool, the old man won’t hurt you. 

Rip (looking at her intently)—What is your name, 
my good woman? 

Judith—Judith Gardenier. 

Rip—And your father’s name? 

Judith—Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his 
name; but it’s twenty years since he went away from 
home with his gun, and never has been heard of since 
his dog came home without him; but whether he shot 
himself, or was carried away by the Indians, nohody 
can tell. I was then but a little girl. 

Rip (apprehensively)—Where’s your mother? 

Judith—Oh, she died a short time ago. She broke 
a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New England 
peddler. 


I don’t 


Rip—Thank heaven for that! (Throws arms about 
Judith)—Judith, I am your father! Young Rip Van- 
Winkle once—old Rip Van Winkle now! (Turns to 
crowd)— Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle? 

Old Woman (tottering out from crowd, and peering 
up at Rip’s face) — Sure enough! it is Rip Van- 
Winkle—it is himself—welcome home again, old 
neighbor—why, where have you been these twenty 
long years? 

Rip—Well, it-is a long story. (All gather around 
him in’such a way that he can address them and also 
face audience)—One autumn afternoon, after I had 
received a sound scolding from Dame Van Winkle, I 
wandered up into the mountains with my dog Wolf, 
and my gun. Fora long time I sat watching the ships 
in the river far below. When the sun had set I was 
getting ready to come back down to the village, when 
I heard a voice in the distance calling, ‘‘Rip Van- 
Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!”’ 

Old Man—And who could that have been? 


Rip—Well, I looked around, but I couldn’t see any- 


body at all. I decided that I had heard some sound 
and imagined that it was my name being called. So 
I started down the mountain; but once more I was 
sure I heard ‘‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!’’ 
Then, by straining my eyes in the gathering dusk, I 
could see a queer figure slowly climbing up among 
the rocks. He appeared to be bending under the 
weight of something heavy that he carried on his 
back. As he came nearer, I saw that he was short 
and squaré-built, and that he wore clothes of the an- 
tique Dutch fashion. Soon I saw he was making signs 
for me tohelp him with his burden, which was a big 
cask. So, not being in any great haste to face Dame 
Van Winkle again, I consented, and we began climb- 
ing together. My guide said not a word. Every now 
and then there were long, rolling peals, like distant 
thunder, and these seemed to come from the very cleft 
between the rocks toward which we were headed. 


(Enter Peter Vanderdonk. ) 


Bystander—Hi, Peter! Come here and listen to this 
old fellow, and see if you know him. 

Several Others—Oh, go on with your story. 
happened next? 

Rip—Well, in a few minutes we came through into 
a broad level space, and I nearly let my part of the 
load drop when I saw a company of queer little fat 
fellows wearing sugar-loaf hats, and playing at nine- 
pins. They seemed to be enjoying themselves. At 
least they were intent on the game. But not one of 
them smiled or laughed. ‘lhey were as serious as a 
prayer meeting.. As soon as they saw us coming, 
they quit bowling and all turned to stare. We set 
down the k2g, and my companion began to empty its 
contents into big flagons. He signed to me to serve 
the company, and this I did. After the Dutchmen, for 
such they all were, had drunk their liquor in silence, 
they returned to their game, and I returned to one of 
the flagons, for I had tasted the liquor when nobody 
was looking and it was the best of Hollands. It had 
such a wonderful flavor that I went back to the flagon 
again and again. Finally I grew drowsy, and I must 
have fallen into a deep sleep. When I woke up, the 
Dutchmen had gone, and Wolf was nowhere to be 
seen. I whistled for him, but the only answer I got 
was an echo. I looked for my gun, but in its place 
was this old rusty fowling-piece. I thought I had 
slept only one night, but it must have been twenty 
years! So here I am, Rip Van Winkle, a grandfather! 

(During this recital, bystanders wink at one an- 
other, put tongues in cheeks, grin openly or hide 
smiles with hands, etc.) 

Peter Vanderdonk (going up to Rip and looking 
closely at him)—Well, weil, welcome home, old friend! 
(Shakes hands with Rip, then turns and addresses 
crowd)—I can prove to you, good people, that his 
story is certainly true. My ancestor, the great his- 
torian, tells in his writings about the strange beings 
that have always haunted the Catskill Mountains. 
He says that Hendrick Hudson, with his crew of the 
‘‘Half Moon,’’ keeps a kind of vigil there once every 
twenty years. My father told me he actually saw 
them in their old Dutch dresses, playing at ninepins 
in a hollow of the mountains; and I am positive that 
I myself, one summer afternoon, heard the sound of 
their balls, a good deal like distant peals of thunder. 


What 
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Bystanders (now fully persuaded that Rip is neither 
crazy nor an impostor)—Welcome home, old neighbor! 
Welcome home! 

Judith (placing arm on Rip’s shoulder)—Come, 
Father, let us go home. You must be very tired after 
your long trip down the mountain. 


(Exit Judith and Rip. Crowd, excitedly discuss 
ing the episode, disperses.) 


FURTHER CORRELATION 


If time permits, the following suggestions 
may be expanded during composition lessons : 

Suppose Rip should return to the village 
to-day, what would he think of these things: 
telephone, telegraph, trolley car, phono- 
graph, airplane, automobile, etc., ete. 

This correlation may be used merely as a 
classroom exercise or it may be employed 
in connection with the dramatization in some 
such way as this: 


After the crowd disperses, the pupil who 
spoke the prologue may step out and say, 
e.g. : 


‘Suppose Rip Van Winkle should return 
to that little Hudson River village to-day. 
In some respects there would be little change. 
The river would sparkle in the sunlight as 
in days gone by; the sky would be as blue, 
and the clouds as fleecy. The mountains 
would lift the same majestic peaks, but sup- 
pose—just suppose—well, we are going to 
tell you a few of the things we have been 
wondering about. ’’ 

Thereupon, as many pupils as seems de- 
sirable may step out, one at a time, and 
speak briefly, e.g. : 

‘Suppose, as Rip rubbed his stiffened 
joints, and brushed back his unkempt locks, 
an airplane had appeared in the blue sky 
above him. Of course he would not have 
been able to see the aviator, and remember 
that he had never seen an airplane on the 
ground, or even a picture of one. What do 
you suppose he would have thought? Prob- 
ably that it was some new kind of bird that 
he had never seen before, and that would be 
a wonderful trophy to show his old friends 
in the village. Do you suppose he would 
have raised his rusty old fowling piece and 
tried a shot at it?’’ 

After several pupils have read or recited 
paragraphs on this order, the pupil who spoke 
the prologue may again come forward and 
close with a short epilogue of this sort: 

‘*Friends, you will see from what we have 
said that the strange things that had hap- 
pened while Rip was asleep were not any 
stranger or more wonderful than what has 
happened since his day. All these things 
we take very much for granted, but if Rip 
should wake up to-day from a twenty-years’ 
sleep, don’t you suppose he would rub his 
eyes harder than ever, and exclaim again, 
‘Oh, that flagon! That wicked flagon! 
What excuse shall I make to Dame Van- 
Winkle?’ ’’ 

After working over the story in the way 
here outlined, a child is bound to gain a 
clear conception and a keen appreciation of 
it. The suggested plan of correlation with 
the development of inventions and conven- 
iences of modern life provides abundant op- 
portunity for research work on the part of 
pupils, and can be made the stimulus for 


(Continued on page 74) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health—V 


BY ELIZABETH HAMILTON-MUNCIE, M.D., PhM, AND FLORENCE KEITH-HYDE, B.A. 


Discipline and Health 


) JERE seems to be a close and 
vital relation between disci- 
pline and health. Whenever 
there is a clash of wills, as 
in a conflict between a child’s 
natural impulse and an adult’s 
idea of wae a child should do, the physical 
effects, as arule, are not wholesome. The 
child may be left with a sense of resentment 
or repression, or the adult with a sense of 
helplessness, anger, or defeat. Repeated 
clashes, or a continued state of conflict, tends 
to lower the vitality of one or both. 

Any form of unhappiness may have sev- 
eral physical effects by its power over the 
wonderfully delicate system of sympathetic 
nerves which control all subconscious bodily 
activities, like those of our heart and other 
vital organs. 

Unhappiness may slow down the beating 
of the heart, thus making the blood circulate 
less rapidly and so carry less food per min- 
ute toall the hungry, faithful cells. It may 
prevent the full activity of glands that fur- 
nish liquids needed in digestion and again 
lessen the cells’ food supply. And it may 
interfere, as it usually does first of all, with 
nerves that keep waste moving along. (See 
‘‘Bobby’s Dream’’ and ‘‘What Bobby Did 
about It,’’ illustrating this effect from a bad 
conscience, in the January Health article.) 

Of course waste that remains becomes 
poison. All three effects tend to lower the 
power of the body to resist disease. In other 
words, the sub-conscious self which controls 
health cannot combat successfully with unhap- 
piness, either in children or in adults. 

Fortunately, there is another type of dis- 
cipline used, instinctively or consciously, by 
those who have been recognized as most suc- 
cessful in teaching and in home-making. 
This type substitutes adult judgment for adult 
will, and avoids all clashing with the wills 
of children. The child is free to choose the 
wrong and take the natural consequences. 
The ‘‘grown-up”’ finds his rightful place as 
comrade, adviser, and leader, instead of as 
master or ruler. 

When not instinctive, this type of disci- 
pline requires great self-restraint in “‘grown- 
ups’’ to wait, observe and co-operate, in- 
stead of telling the child ‘‘the way he should 
go’’ on all occasions. But the real control 
voluntarily put into adult hands by confiding 
children is a power for child-development 
worth all it costs. The role of ‘‘chum’’ or 
trusted adviser, well played, throws upon 
children responsibility for many things, al- 
lows them to find their own limitations, and 
goes far toward making them eager and ready 
to do what parents and teachers think they 
should—‘‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. ’’ 

We hope, by the story offered in this ar- 
ticle, to enable childhood to find its balance in 
the universe, by learning how to gain a sense 
of control in its own tiny corner. All hu- 








manity is led by its heart’s desires. Chil- 
dren can’t wait. The very laws of their 
bodily development make it necessary for 
them to do something about a desire at once, 
for the desire is an emotion that must find 
an outlet. The character of this outlet, that 
is, the way of expression found by the emo- 
tion, determines its value to the child’s 
health. Like pent-up steam, repressed emo- 
tions cause harmful explosions. Outbreaks 
of temper are familiar to all the human 
family. 


But the wonderful power of the mind is 


able to transform a desire into a hope, re- 
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“In a Soft Glow That Shone Around Her Were Beauti- 
ful Figures With Gossamer Wings, and Bright 
With All the Colors of the Rainbow.” 


lieve its pressure by doing something that 
promises success to the hope, and so start a 
habit of self-control. 

Building such habits in this way means 
the stimulation of growth of those brain-cells 
that govern the will-to-do-right, which in turn 
lies back of all character-building. But until 
the will-to-do-right (or to do wrong) be- 
comes a habit, health will reflect the strug- 
gle between conscience and will. 

Every normal desire of a child has its ori- 
gin in a legitimate hunger. The first hun- 
ger, for food, was considered in the October 
issue, and the need for fresh air in Febru- 
ary. The cleanliness necessary to allow the 
cells to benefit fully by their nourishment 
was discussed in January as ‘‘Habits of 
Cleanliness’’ in general, and in November 
as ‘‘Care of the Teeth’’ in particular. But 
the craving for happiness is alse a first hun- 
ger, especially of nerve-cells. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis is quoted as 
saying, ‘‘This instinct for happiness is as 
deeply imbedded in human nature as the in- 
stinct of life itself.’’ And it is a well- 
known fact that babies in institutions may 
have every other physical necessity and yet 
die for lack of the happiness mothering gives. 





To create their own sunshine is one of the 
responsibilities we would give over in part to 
children, after telling them how to attract 
new ideas for bringing about their hearts’ 
desires. Fortunately no one as yet has dis- 
covered how to get a ‘‘corner’’ on ideas. 
Already children have a tremendous power 
to create the atmosphere that makes happi- 
ness possible or impossible for adults. 

The story that follows explains in its own 
way how to set children’s imaginations at 
work on this problem of happiness for all, 
to solve some of the riddles forced upon us 
by two great human needs,—discipline and 
health, 


HOW BRIGHT IDEAS CAME TO MARJORIE 
HEN Marjorie was about eight years old she 
had avery strange dream. But she has been 
so happy ever since that she wants me to tel! 

all about it. 

She seemed to be walking down a strange street 
with her mother when she saw a very high platform. 
** Let’s take the air line,’ said her mother, leading the 
way up. 


‘‘Are we going to ride in an airplane?’’ cried Mar 
jorie in great delight. ‘‘Oh, what fun!"' A plane 
glided up and they stepped in. ‘*‘To the Smiles family,” 


said her mother to the pilot. 

**Who are they, Mother?”’ 

‘‘The Smiles family have a way of getting so man) 
Bright Ideas that they have become famous. I want 
you to see how they do it. They have a beautifu 
great place in the country and are glad to tell visitors.’ 

‘*What do they do to get Ideas?’’ 

‘*It’sastrange thing. They don’t really do anything. 
But you will see for yourself.’’ 

The air was so full of ‘‘ships’’ of all kinds that Mar 
jorie soon forgot to wonder about this very queer fam- 
ily that had grown famous doing nothing. 

“*Here we are,’’ said Mother at last. And Mar- 
jorie drew a deep breath as the airship slowed down. 
She had felt the way she had always wanted to—like 
a bird. She hoped they would go back by the sky 
route. 

They stepped out and went down a long flight of 
stairs into a beautiful park. A few minutes’ walk 
brought them to a fine house with a great green lawn 
stretching away to gardens of bright flowers. ‘They 
paused a moment to watch some children at play. 

‘*Good afternoon,’’ said a pleasant voice. ‘‘Won’t 
you come in?”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ answered Marjorie and her mother 
together, turning quickly. A beautiful woman was 
smiling her welcome. Marjorie stood so lost in wonder 
and delight that she hardly heard her mother introduc- 
ing her to Mrs. Smiles. She never had seen such hu- 
man lovableness. It was not simply the sunny gold of 
Mrs. Smiles’ hair, nor the merry twinkle in her eyes, 
nor yet her graceful figure. But a certain radiant at- 
tractiveness held Marjorie spellbound. 

‘‘It is very pleasant on the porch,”’ 
saying, and Marjorie awoke with a start and followed 
her mother up the steps. But she could not take her 
eyes off her hostess. 

‘‘What has been troubling you?’’ asked Mrs. Smiles 
when they were comfortably seated. She was return 
ing Marjorie’s look. 

“Oh nothing, thank you,’’ answered Marjorie in 
someconfusion. Mrs. Smiles simply waited, still with 
her merry eyes looking straight into the little girl's. 

A sense of being completely understood brought a 
lump into Marjorie’s throat. Could Mrs. Smiles mean 
the little troubles that she talked of only to Mother? 

She looked appealingly at her mother, who seemed to 
understand the unspoken wish. ‘‘It’sall right, dear,”’ 
her mother said. ‘‘ You can tell heranything. Doyou 
mind if I walk down to see the beautiful gardens?’’ 

‘*Oh no, I would just love to talk with Mrs. Smiles.’’ 


this vision was 











Then Marjorie stopped, surprised at her own willing- 
ness to beleft alone withastranger. Butinamomert 
she was lost again in the happiness of this new com- 
radeship, and was pouring out all her hopes and her 
plans as well as her troubles to one who seemed not 
only to understand but to have plenty-of time to listen. 
She told the kind of house she would like to live in, 
the kind of clothes she wanted to wear, and the things 
che longed to.do right now, and when she became six- 
teen; how she thought she would like to earn her liv- 
ing when she was ‘‘grown up,’’ and the number of 
children she hoped to have when she was married, and 
even the color she wanted their hair and eyes to be. 
**T wish you lived near us,”’ the little girl said at last. 
**Mother is sa busy all the time, she can’t half listen, 
or has to interrupt and ask me to go somewhere or do 
something. Oh, it seems as if there was always some- 
thing unpleasant I ought to be doing! I don’t want 
to help Mother about the house because there are so 
many other things I am just crazy todo. But [ feel 
horrid because I know Mother needs my help and I 
ought to want to. Then I no sooner get well started 
playing than itis time tostop. And there areso many 
things to remember to do and I am always forgetting 
to do them. Grown-ups get so cross. And I have to 
study and practice so much when I just ache to run 
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inside. What did the fairies have in their little gold 
bags?’”’ 

**Seeds, to plant in people’s minds. That’s one 
reason why you have to wait. The seed has to grow 
into a New Idea in the garden of your mind.”’ 

**Does my mind really have a garden?”’ 

‘*Everybody’s mind is a kind of garden for growing 
Ideas. ”’ ; 

**How do you invite Ideas to visit you?”’ 

**Every time you wish for anything, you really are 
inviting Ideas of some kind.’’ 

**Is it all right to wish I didn’t have to help Mother 
with the housework, or go on errands, or study and 
practice?’’ 

‘“‘lf you made a business of inviting Ideas, you 
would find that doing these things is the quickest way 
to find happiness, for the Ideas would help you to turn 
work into fun and to study and practice more easily. ”’ 

The look of surprise and disappointment in Mar- 
jorie’s face made Mrs. Smiles change the subject. ‘‘I 
have heard of the fine record your brother has made 
as a runner. How 
does he ever do it?’’ 

Marjorie’s face 
glowed with pride. 
“Oh, he trains.”’ 


) 
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- “a Will, the Gardener of 
the Mind, Interrupted 
by a Strange Idea 


And scarcely anyone wants 


I just hate it. 
to do what I do, and I have to be polite and pretend to 


and play. 


want to do what they do. Why can’t people just be 
happy and do what they want?’’ 

Mrs. Smiles laughed so long and merrily that Mar- 
jorie found herself joining heartily. Her troubles sud- 
denly seemed very much of a joke after all. 

‘*I'll tell you asecret,’’ said Mrs. Smiles. ‘‘ Nobody, 
not even grown-ups, really know exactly what they 
want all the time.’”’ 

‘How funny!”’ 

‘“*You see, if you got what you thought you wanted 
all the time, it might keep other people from getting 
what they want. So you have to waita bit for an Idea 
how to get your wish without robbing some one else.’’ 

‘*Sometimes it seems as if I didn’t care whether 
others got their wishes or not,’’ confessed Marjorie. 
**T know that's dreadful but it’s true. ”’ 

**Thoughts like that are better told and dropped, 
than kept. But think now what would happen if you 
really could get your wishes by robbing others. They 
would be just as able to get theirs by robbing you.’’ 

**T wouldn’t like that at all. But howcan you get 
Ideas by waiting a bit, as you said?’’ 

“*The world is full of Bright Ideas. Let's wait a bit 
right now and I’ll invite one to tell me how to help 


” 


you. 

Marjorie looked puzzled for a moment and then her 
eyes opened very wide indeed and again she forgot to 
be polite. She just stared at Mrs. Smiles. For she 
saw, in a soft glow that shone around her, beautiful 
figures with gossamer wings and bright with all the 
colors of the rainbow. At the side of each, hung a 
dainty bag yellow as gold. Some were whispering 
in her ears, some tapping on her head. Gradually one 
of them grew smaller and smaller till Marjorie could 
hardly see it, and then it seemed to find a way to slip 
inside, while the rest clapped their hands and danced 
for joy. 

Suddenly Mrs. Smiles looked up. ‘‘I have an Idea,’’ 
she said. 

‘Yes, interrupted Marjorie, excitedly, Isaw it get 














**Does he enjoy training?’’ 

‘*Well, he is willing, for the sake of 
the races. ’’ 

‘What good does training do?’’ 

“‘Why, it makés his muscles hard and strong, and 
he can breathe so deep, and he feels so well. He 
doesn’t get tired half as easily as my other brother 
who isn’t training. ’’ 

**That’s splendid,’’ said Mrs. Smiles. 
in training, too.’’ 

“I? How?”’ 

**You are training your willingness to do your share 
and to help others, so that you may win real happi- 
ness. This willingness will make you friends wherever 
you go, it will bring you invitations for visits. and 
picnics, because you can be depended on to help, and 
it will give your face and voice and manner a charm 
that will make you welcome everywhere. Playing and 
reading and doing only for yourself all the time would 
not fit you for such pleasures. ’’ 

“*Oh,’’ said Marjorie, her face beginning to glow, 
uf want to be the kind that people like to have 
around. * 

**Even if you were visiting in a house full of servants 
you would find many helpful things to do, if you had 
the habit of being willing to see and do them.’’ 

**T thought there never was anything to doin a house 
full of servants.’’ 

‘**That is a mistake. 
New Idea for you.’’ 

“*Please tell me. I do want to know.”’ 

“If you can cook and do housework well, your mother 
would find it easy to let you have girl friends visit you 
who can also help.”’ 

**T never thought of that. 
Mother to have much company. ’”’ 

‘‘And other girls’ mothers will. find it easy to. have 
you visit in their homes frequently. ’’ 

**Please tell me how to make a business, as you said, 
of inviting Ideas. ’’ 

‘**It is a game called, ‘What Is the Idea?’ You make 
believe that every unpleasant thing is a Bright Idea 
in disguise. ’’ 

**Just like some one bewitched in a fairy story?’’: 

**Yes, and you have to speak the word that breaks 
the spell.’’ 

**That will be fun.”’ 

**It will, if you play the game with all your heart, 
no matter what comes... After a while others will be 
delighted with it. Now listen. The next time you 
have an errand to do that interrupts your fun or delays 


‘And you are 


But you haven’t asked for my 


It has been too hard for 
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it, make believe that the errand is a Bright Idea $ in 
disguise knocking to get into your mind-garden with 
her seeds. Smile and say, ‘Thank you,’ to her. And 
begin doing the errand at once, with your smile and 
thankful feeling. Really expect something pleasant 
to come into your mind. If it doesn’t, justsay, ‘Iam 
thankful her seeds are growing,’ and forget it. 
Whenever you think of it again, say ‘What is the 
Idea?’ and if none comes, say ‘I am thankful her seeds 
are growing,’ and again forget it.”’ 

Marjorie repeated the magic words till she was sure 
sherememberedthemall. ‘‘What will happen then?’’ 

‘You are really training your gardener.’”’ 

**My gardener?’’ 

**Your Will is the gardener of your mind, and he 
dislikes to be interrupted by strange Ideas. If you 
didn’t urge him by your smiles and thankful feelings 
he wouldn’t understand how precious the seeds are and 
would leave them around unplanted. Butaftera while 
he will find the new Ideas so much more beautiful than 
the old ones that he will be eager to open the gate 
every time an Idea knocks. And you will be surprised 
at the new Ideas that will spring up faster and faster 
the more you play the game.’’ . 

‘*T shall begin as soon as I get home.”’ 

**Remember that there are Bright Ideas about les- 
sons, and practising, and everything, more than you 
can ever use, and ready for every need.’’ 

‘About how Father can get more money?’’ 

**Yes, if he helps you play the game. ”’ 

*‘And how Mother can get her work done mcre 
easily?”’ 

**Yes, indeed, if she plays the game too.”’ 

**Here comes Mother now. Oh Mother, Mrs. Smiles 
has told me such a wonderful game for us all to play !"’ 

**Mrs. Smiles is a wonderful woman. I saw the 
children playing a game, and her little boy was sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful ideas. Here the child- 
ren come now.’”’ 

The shouts of the children made the three on the 
porch stop to listen. They grew louder and fouder, 
and then seemed to change to the whir of an air! sas e, 
and again to a great ringing of gongs. Marjorie opened 
her eyes. The alarm clock was ringing, and it was 
time to dress for breakfast. 

When she told her mother and father of the dream, 
they thought the game was worth trying, and soon 
there was no happier family than Marjorie’s. Thatis 
why she wants others to-know how she persuades 
Bright Ideas to come to her. 


ADDITIONAL HABITS TO FORM 


Add to ‘‘Habits of Mind that save nerve 
cells from becoming unhappy, and so help 
them keep well,’’ as 
given in the January 
Health article, the 
following (brought out 
from children by a 
little questioning, if 
possible) : 

Fair play with 
playmates. 

Being cheerful 
when losing a game. 

Being a courteous -: 
winner. 

Trying to make 
some one else happy. 

Finding things to 
people, 

Trying to turn unpleasant duties and in- 
terruptions into benefits. 

Willingness to take suggestions from any- 
body, —at least giving the suggestion a trial 
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Mrs. Smiles’ 
Little Boy, Sur- 
rounded by Beautiful Ideas 


like in disagreeable 


‘or a friendly thought. 


Willingness to admit blame. (Doing this 
quickly is really a wonderful way to stop re- 
proaches or unpleasant argument, especially 
if the child is quick to say first what he knows 
from experience the adult will justly and 


naturally say. No reasonable, kindly adult 
di (Continued on page 74) ‘ 
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JOINTED TOY—ZEBRA 





d given to pupils to outline, cut and join 


d-headed paper fasteners 


brown construction paper an 


using small roun 


shown, 


may be made on heavy gray or 


the zebra in black, and join as 


ed copies of these patterns 
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Evaluation of Efficiency in Handwriting—Il 




















A. Lucilla McCalmont 


Miss McCalmont is the Su- 
pervisor of Penmanship in 
the Public Schools of Evans- 
ton, Ill. For three sum- 
mers she has had charge of 
the Model School ofthe Palm- 
er School of Penmanship, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Former- 
ly she was the Traveling In- 
structor of Penmanship for 
A. N. Palmer & Company, 
visiting many city and rural 
school systems and lectur- 
ing on penmanship at in- 
stitutes in five states. Miss 
McCaimont was a grade 
teacher before specializing 


HE method of 
procedure given 
in the article ‘‘Eval- 
uation of Efficiency 
in Handwriting’’ (in 
the first 4 grades), 
published in the Jan- 
uary issue of Normal 
Instructor - Primary 
Plans, should be 
followed exactly for 
the rating of upper 
grade children. 
Posture, move- 
ment, speed and 
form are the four 
elements taken into 
consideration. Of 
course, posture and 
movement must be 
graded while the 
class is tactually 


BY A. LUCILLA McCALMONT | 


in posture and in movement and there will 
appear on each paper a record of the time 
consumed in writing. The teacher can esti- 
mate the rate of speed of each pupil by re- 
ferring to the standard for her grade, as not- 
ed in the accompanying cuts, and she can 
compute each pupil’s speed average by com- 
paring the average rate of the child, as shown 
by the record on his paper, with the standard 
speed. Forexample, the eighth grade teacher 
finds that ninety letters a minute is.the cor- 
rect speed for that grade, and in a case 
where a pupil writes but sixty letters a min- 
ute, she estimates that his rate of speed 
averages sixty-seven per cent (i. e., sixty- 
ninetieths of 100). 


Later the formation should be compared 
with the standard formation for whatever 
grade is being tested, in order to determine 
the mark in form. The four standings (for 
posture, movement, speed and form) should 
be averaged. This average will beanumer- 
ical estimate of a pupil’s writing efficiency. 

It may be well again to emphasize the fact, 
too little appreciated, that no teacher is com- 
petent to evaluate the penmanship product 
unless she herself can automatically demon- 
strate good writing and unleis she under- 
stands thoroughly how to teach her pupils to 
develop and use muscular movement in all 
written work. 





GRADE 8 


Pim iar 


er ere ee ey 


Posture 90, Movement 90, Speed 100 (90 letters per minute), Formation 90 (well controlled, correct 
size, but some letters deficient in circular motion). Grade 93. 


in penmanship, and she 
knows from experience the 
teacher's problems. 


writing. In _ this 
writing test the 
children should all 
be started off at the same moment, and the 
teacher, with watch available, can inform 
each pupil of the time consumed in his writ- 
ing. The pupil should place the time record 
on his paper. Thus at the close of the lesson 
the teacher will have marked all of her pupils 

















GRADE 7 


Posture 90, Movement 90, Speed 100 (90 letters per minute), Formation 90 (very well controlled, correct size, not sufficient un- 
der swing used in beginning strokes). Grade 93. 


ALorhed Ake aca flek 


Posture 90, Movement 99. Speed 100 (83 letters per minute), Formation 90 (very well controlled, uniform slant, correct size, but 
nct always enough under swing used in beginning strokes). Grade 93. 


> aaa 


Posture 90, Movement 88, Speed 100 (78 letters per minute), Formation 90 (very well controlled, obvious ease of motion 


but some incorrect comparisons in heights of letters. There was a lack of he pe pooh motion as preparation for making 
tea 








the capital O, hence a grade of 88 in movement ins of 90). Grade 92. 
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Visual Instruction—Schoolroom Motion Pictures 


The Story of a Geography. Lesson That Nobody Forgot 


HAVE an announcement to 
S\ make which I am sure will 
interest you all very much.’’ 

The bustle of putting away 
™@ books and papers was in- 

’ stantly hushed as_ pupils 
looked up expectantly at the teacher. An- 
nouncements were rare in the cut-and-dried 
routine of school procedure, and the day had 
been unusually trying for both pupils and 
teacher, so that any break in the irksome 
monotony was welcome. It had been one of 
those sultry days of early spring when all 
nature called to the children to break the 
chains of scholastic routine, and the teacher 
was jaded with the efforts necessary to hold 
them to a semblance of acquiring learning. 

In the hush the teacher went on: ‘‘We are 
to have an unusual privilege on Friday 
morning. The first half hour of school will 
be given over to the showing of motion 
pictures. ’’ 

A pleasant bustle pervaded the usually 
staid and decorous atmosphere of the class- 
room on Friday morning. The janitor and 
two of the big boys were hanging a curtain 
from the map case in the front of the room, 
while a queer-looking little portable room 
was being put up back of the seats. As the 
bell began to ring, the work was completed 
and Miss Holby commanded silence. Grad- 
ually the craning of necks ceased and the 
eyes of the class turned rigid to the 
teacher. 

‘‘We are going to take a motion picture 
trip to the West Indies this morning, chil- 
dren,’’ she began. ‘‘To make the trip in- 
teresting I am going to propose a sort of 
game to you. We will suppose that a for- 
tune has been left toeach one of you on con- 
dition that you spend two years in the West 
Indies. You have decided to pay the islands 
a short visit first in order to look the ground 
over. With the prospect of living two years 
there, what are you going to look for during 
your short trip?’’ Silence for a moment. 
A hand went up hesitatingly from the stout- 
est boy in the room. ‘‘Well, John, in what 
are you particularly interested ?’’ 

‘‘What do they eat down there?’’ The 
class tittered, but Miss Holby said, ‘‘A good 
question and an important one. Write it on 
the blackboard, John. Now what else?’’ 

Another hand, this time a girl’s. ‘‘What 
sort of clothes shall I take ?’’ 

‘‘Another good question,’’ said Miss 
Holby. ‘‘Write that down also. What else?’’ 

The laziest boy’s hand came up. ‘‘Yes, 
Martin ?’’ 

‘‘What shall I do for fun?’’ he questioned. 

The whole class by now was stirred out 
of its accustomed lethargy. They were 
playing a sort of game, and yet the game 
seemed to have a real object. 

Other questions came thick and fast: 

‘‘What sort of house shall we live in?’’ 
‘‘How shall we travel from place to place?’’ 
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“‘Can we make friends withthe natives?’’ 
“‘Will there be many white people there?’’ 
“‘To what dangers shall we be exposed ?’’ 
“If we want to stay, what shall we do for 
a living ?’’ 

One by one the questions were written on 
the blackboard. Finally one of the children 
was asked to read them all. Then the room 
was darkened and the ‘‘movie show’’ began. 

The first scene showed the harbor of 
Bridgetown, Barbados, and __ travelers 
landing. Next came a view of the public 
Square in a small town on market day. ‘‘I 
don’t like the looks of that bread,’’ grunted 
John under his breath. ‘‘But look at the 
nice white clothes; I could wear my sum- 
mer dresses all the year,’’ came in a semi- 
audible whisper from the girls’ side. Now 
came a picture of the native ox teams going 
to market. ‘‘I’d hate to ride that way for 
pleasure; but say, I like the looks of those 
people, even if they are black,’’ was the 
half-suppressed comment. A picture next 
appeared of a game of cricket played by the 
British Colony in Trinidad, at which the 
laziest boy brightened perceptibly and whis- 
pered that it looked like a good sport and 
that he was glad there were some white 
boys to play with. As the scenes appeared, 
the pupils found answers to question after 
question. and finally when the last reel was 
over and the lights were turned on, everyone 
wanted to tell what he had seen that an- 
swered his question. One or two, however, 
looked dissatisfied; they had seen nothing 
that related to their particular interests. 

A general discussion now took place and 
nearly every scene of the films was brought 
up and discussed as a factor in the solution 
of the questions. Finally the dissatisfied 
ones had their turn to speak of their disap- 
pointment in not having seen what they were 
looking for. ‘“Those will make good sub- 
jects to look up in our reference books; each 
of the pupils who proposed them will consti- 
tute a committee of one to make the investi- 
gation and report to the class,’’ said Miss 
Holby, and the dissatisfied pupils assumed a 
look of proud importance. 


‘‘Are there any questions before we take 


up the arithmetic lesson?’’ finally asked the 
teacher. 

‘“‘What is a hurricane, Miss Holby? The 
pictures showed a bridge which had been 
wrecked by a hurricane and I figured that was 
one of the dangers I’d run into in the West 
Indies, but the picture didn’t say what hur- 
ricanes were. ’”’ 

‘‘Another good topic to look up, John. 
You’!l find something about them in the en- 
cyclopedia, of course. You are appointed as 
a committee to report on the matter to- 
morrow. ’”’ 

With many sighs of regret, the class began 
the ‘‘regular lessons’’ of the day; but the 
mind of the teacher was filled with a new 
inspiration. She had stirred the class from 


its usual attitude of boredom toward les- 
sons, and best of all, she had done it not 
with an entertainment, pure and simple, but 
with an experience full of educative content. 

After school Miss Holby walked into the 
principal’s office with a new light in her eyes. 

‘‘Well, how did it go, Miss Holby ?’’ asked 
Mr. Williams, the suspicion of a smile lurk- 
ing in the corners of his mouth, for he had 
labored long and arduously to get Miss Holby 
even to permit the showing of ‘‘movies’’ in 
her well ordered classroom, to say nothing 
of using them in herteaching. Her face now 
answered his question before she spoke, 

‘Mr. Williams, I take back everything I 
said against the plan. It was wonderful to 
see those children really think about a geog- 
raphy lesson. Why, it has been all I could 
do in teaching from the book just to make 
them pay attention to me, and learn a few 
facts about the country we were studying. ’”’ 

‘‘Did they learn the facts this morning ?’’ 

‘Indeed they did. Your scheme of the 
motion picture journey worked out wonder- 
fully, for they had to learn the facts from 
the films or they wouldn’t have been able to 
answer the questions they proposed. I ad- 
mit that the faculty of reproducing a mental! 
image from the printed page is neither so 
easily norsogenerally acquired by the younger 
children as I had thought. The motion pic- 
tures are so much more real and graphic: 
the information is written in terms of life 
rather than of the printed page. The.scenes 
in the films are not just isolated facts, but 
are factors in the solution of the questions 
the class has proposed. ’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t that sort of method be applied 
in teaching with the textbook?’’ the prin- 
cipal asked. 

‘I suppose it could, ’’admitted Miss Holby. 

‘‘Then, after all, the motion picture is a 
sort of textbook, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed the teacher, 
to concede that it is.’’ 

‘‘But do you think the children would have 
remembered so well the scenes in the pictures 
without having in mind these questions which 
they proposed ?’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t think so,’’ said Miss Holby 
slowly. ‘‘I doubt if the motion pictures 
would have had much educative value with- 
out the questions, ’’ 

‘TT thoroughly agree with you,’’ said Mr. 
Williams. ‘‘Motion pictures are not a royal 
road to knowledge; they are a valuable tool 
to be used with as much care and skill as a 
textbook should be used.’’ 

‘‘The lesson this morning has opened up 
an entirely new field to me. I scarcely re- 
alized before that motion pictures had been 
taken in other lands. Are there many of 
these travel pictures ?’’ 

‘Vast quantities. The up-to-date motion 
picture bureau can show you pictures photo- 
graphed in every country in the world, from 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Alice in Wonderland 





DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hecto- 
graphed copies of these outlines may 
be given children to trace, color, cut 
and mount. Alice wears a red dress 
and red slippers and has light yellow 
hair, The Gryphon is light green 
with cream head and wings. The 
Mock Turtle is light brown. Outline 
heavily after painting, and mount as 
shown. For background use a strip of 
blue oatmeal wall paper 36 by 14 inches. 
The sand is made of a strip of similar 
brown paper, 36 by 5 inches, with the 
upper edge torn unevenly. 
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The story of “Alice in Wonderland’”’ may be had in convenient and inexpensive form for your pupils in the 
books of The Instructor Literature Series, Nos. 201 and 202, Each book in paper covers 6c; in limp ¢loth 10c, 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these inconvenient Supplement form, The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: e Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary,Baa,Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Vuffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle Cn, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jeck and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Da 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggle¢y, 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Poser, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also eon- 
tains a Poster, reproduce’. in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 90 cents. 
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Duplicates of this double page 


poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
ra No orders for less than one 


dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 29, at the 
prices quoted for each, Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month, 


Bess ISyeceLleavelasd 
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Social Number for Primary Grades 





HE study of 
number as well 
as any other study 
in the curriculum 
needs to be social- 
ized. Im the past 
the subject has 
suffered from a 
lack of motivation 
and has been treat- 
ed as an end in it- 
self, rather than as 
a means of accom- 
plishing some end. 
In the first place, life about us, or the com- 
munity life, ought to determine what the 
study of number should consist of. The child 
needs to be given a consciousness of the use 
of number in the experiences of life, and 
should know what it really stands for. This 
consciousness implies some end which is im- 
plicitly social, that the child may realize he 
has a part to play in the world in which he 
lives, and that the demands of life must be 
met. Therefore, in order to meet practical 
problems of life, he must know the use of 
numbers. 

Through the following outline for first, 
second, and third grades, I offer some sug- 
gestions as to ways in which number can be 
made a social study, at the same time giving 
the child valuable instruction that will en- 
able him to use what he has learned in life, 
getting number experience. The aim of in- 
struction in any subject is good, in so faras 
it tends to build character and to give the 
child knowledge or experience which he can 
put into actual practice in his daily life. 

Socializing the study of number in the pri- 
mary grades will give the child such expe- 
rience as will stimulate in him social intelli- 
gence, social power and social interests. Un- 
less the curriculum is arranged so that it con- 
tains problems, moral, aesthetic and eco- 
nomic, that are socially vital yet within the 
appreciation of the pupils, it will be of no 
value. 





Ida Odelle Rudy 











Outline of Number Work 


Aim—To help the children to realize the value of 
the requirements noted below in connection with each 
grade, that they may be able to use them in life. 


First Grade 
REQUIREMENTS 


I. Measurements 
Yard, foot, inch 
Fraction % 
Pint, quart 
Pound 
Dozen and half-dozen 
One cent, nickel, dime 
Recognize the quarter 
Make change 
II. Counting 
From 1 to 100 
By 2’s to 20 
By 10’s to 100 and by 5’s to 100 
Ill. Reading Numbers 
No arbitrary limit 
IV. Roman Numerals (to XII) 
One hour, and one-half hour time 


V. Writing Numbers (to 10) 
ACTIVITIES GROWING OUT OF REQUIREMENTS 


I. Measurements 
Constructive occupations 
Make boxes 
Furniture for house 
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Weaving—Baskets with strips 1’ by 1”; mats, 6’ 

strips 
Other occupations 

Measure height and see how much child grows 

Measure space fur garden beds 

Measure thread for sewing 

Games—playing store 

Measure pint, quart and pound of garden products 
or nuts 

Procure scales and various measures 

Dozen and half dozen—buying and selling eggs, 
fruit, etc. 

Using money—making change up to 10 cents; have 
children recognize the quarter 


II. Counting 
Keeping daily attendance 
Days of week and months 
Cloak-room hooks—child to recognize his number 
Games 
Playing store 
I See You 
London Bridge 
How D’ Ye Do, My Partner 
Marching and _ choosing partners 
Keeping score, etc. 
Rhymes and Jingles 
One, Two, Buckle My Shoe 
One, Two, Three, Four, Mary at the Kitchen Door 
Other similar rhymes _ 


III. Reading Numbers 
Pages of books 
Calendars— Mark and later make them—this is not 
required, but is suggested to encourage children 
to use initiative 
Read numbers on hooks in hall 
Read numbers on schoolroom doors 
IV. Roman Numerals. (to XII) 
Read chapter numbers in book 
Read clock to tell time when to leave school and 
when to leave home for school—recognizing the 
numerals 
Read volume numbers in home library 
Tell time by hour and half hour 
V. Writing Numbers (to 10) 
Also beyond, as needed in other work or arbitrarily 
The above work will be of value to the child if the 
spirit of social utility is present. He should be en- 
couraged to use this experience in the home and in his 
ordinary life, as: in measuring things at home, run- 
ning errands, making change, buying, counting money 
to see if change is correct, telling time, etc., etc. 


Second Grade 
REQUIREMENTS 


I. Measurements 
Review work of first grade, and add peck, bushel, 
and gallon 
Recognize quarter, half dollar and dollar 
II. Counting 
III. Reading and Writing (to 100 or beyond) 
IV. Addition and Subtraction 
25number combinations where the sum does not 
exceed 10 
Same combinations by endings 
45 combinations, if need arises 
V. Tables of 2’s and 3’s 
VI. Fractions 4%, %, & 
VII. Symbols 
ACTIVITIES GROWING OUT OF REQUIREMENTS 


I. Measurements 
Constructive occupations 
Continued from first grade 
Weave hammock, etc. 
Make looms, etc. 
Other occupations—more advanced work 
Space for gardens 
Thread for sewing 
Games—playing store 
Measure garden products—peck, bushel, gallon 
Compare milk bottles—pint, quart, gallon 
Weigh products 
Buy and sell—use money, making change with 
larger amounts than before, 25c, 50c, $1 


II. Counting 
Minutes in half hour, in hour 
Hours in day 
Days in week, school week and entire week 
Time school begins and closes 
Number of months in year—name them 
Count by 1’s to 200 for experience in numbers; by 
2’s, 3’s, 10’s; by 3’s to 36 
Games, by 8’s if possible 
Pop Goes the Weasel 
Marching by 3’s 
Fox and Geese, etc. 
Jumping rope 
Counting marbles 
Keeping score 
Carfare—3c rate for children in some cities 


III. Reading and Writing (to 100 or beyond) 
Pages of books 
House numbers 
Numberéd streets and avenues 


IV. Addition and Subtraction 

Expense account 

Account in school bank 

Attendance record 

Games 

Bean bag, marbles, dominoes, etc. 
School luncheons 
Errands, correct change 
V. Tables of 2’s and 3’s 
Buying stamps 
Marching in 2’s and 3’s 
Counting jackstones and marbles 
Various games and dances 
VI. Fractions %, %, 
Constructive work 
Folding paper 
Making things for playhouse 
Buying and selling of materials in industrial work 
Measuring materials for this work 
¥% of any multiple of 2, to 24 
¥% of any multiple of 3, to 36 
\ of any multiple of 4, to 48 
VII. Symbols 

Used in keeping accounts and handling foods and 
merchandise: making of jelly and syrup, weighing 
of sugar, measuring of water. 

This. work should be connected as closely as possible 
with the lives of the children, thereby drawing the 
home and the-school closer together, and giving to the 
children valuable material that will help them in real 
life. Number work for the sake of number work 
alone is not valuable, but where motivated, so that 
the material may be made socially interesting and use- 
ful in the child’s life, great results may be looked for. 
This is the only vital way of teaching number. 


Third Grade 
REQUIREMENTS 

I. Reading and Writing (to 10,000) 
If. Addition and Subtraction 

Complete 45 addition combinations, and reverse as 

subtraction; ‘‘carrying’’ in addition 

III. Multiplication and Division (through 12’s) 
IV. Simple Fractions and Fractional Parts 
V. Decimal Fractions and U.S. Money 
VI. Roman Notation (as far as need arises) 
VII. Units of Measure 

Areas of rectangles 

Use of square inch, foot, and yard 


VIII. Symbols and Terms ; 
Sum, difference, multiplier, divisor, quotient 


ACTIVITIES GROWING OUT OF REQUIREMENTS 


I. Reading and Writing (to 10,000) 
Read automobile numbers 
Read numbers of office buildings and houses 
II.: Addition and Subtraction 
Make grocery bills and bakery bills from home ex- 
penses 
Laundry, dry goods, and shoe bills 
Gasoline for automobiles, feed for horses and other 


pets 

Originate problems involving use of addition and 
subtraction 

Team work for drill—motive, to gain accuracy, skill, 
and experience in use of numbers . 

III. Multiplication and Division (through 12’s) 
Activities around which the teaching of tables 
centers: 

4 suggests legs of certain animals, weeks in a 
month, shoes for a horse (how many on two 
horses, three horses, etc.), automobile wheels 
and tires (visit automobile factory, if possible) 

5 suggests a nickel, or the fingers of one hand, 
etc.—nickels in a quarter, in fifty cents, in one 
dollar 

6 suggests a half-dozen, also the working days of 
a week 

7 suggests days in a week 

10 suggests a dime—dimes in fifty cents, in a dol- 
lar, in two dollars, and as need arises 

12 suggests a dozen, number of months in the 
year, inches in a foot, hours on aclock face, etc. 

(Have children think out at home possible problems 
relating to life experiences, using the multiplier 
of two places and short division less than 9; also 
problems relating to home interests) 

IV. Simple Fractions and Fractional Parts _ 

Shop work for boys 

Industrial work for girls—cooking, sewing, etc. 

Buying materials for industrial work R 

Find cost of materials for clothes and special cos- 
tumes . 


(Continued on page 68) 
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. Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


March Plans 


By Mae Foster Jay 


HE thought for the month is the response of Na- 
T ture to the mysterious Power that is behind all 
life. Lead the children to realize this Power as 
they observe on every side the world-old, but always 
wonderfully new, phenomenon of the spring awakening. 
The work will be centered largely upon the wind and 
the sun, the forces which awaken life; but no plan 
of work can be followed rigidly, since our procedure 
must depend largely upon the behavior of the ele- 
ments, and there is no foretelling whether March will 
come in like a lamb or like alion. Wecan but follow 
nature—and follow the child. The morning he comes 
to school hilarious, because he had to chase his hat a 
block, is a fitting time for beginning the study of the 
wind; the day that he sheds his winter coat is the op- 
portune moment for remarking the effects of the sun. 
Keep in mind throughout the month that Easter— 
new life—wi!l be the subject for next month, and let 
the work lead naturally in that directon. 


First Two Weeks 


THE WIND AND THE SUN, FORCES WHICH 
AWAKEN NATURE 


Morning Talks :— 

March—the windy month. Show the new calendar 
decorated appropriately. Teach pupils to learn to tell 
from which direction the wind comes by fluttering 
their handkerchiefs in the breeze, or by watching the 
smoke or clouds or trees. 

Memory Gems:— 

Whichever way the wind doth blow, 

Some heart is glad to have it so. 

So blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


O March that blusters, and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows! af 
Beauty you summon from winter’s snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 
Celia Thaxter.’ 
Nature Study :-— 
The Wind—air in motion—can be seen only in its 
etfects—its uses: 

Dries the roads and fields. 

Dries the clothes on the line. 

Turns mills for the farmer and miller. 

Sails suats. 

Sweeps the earth. 

Blows away smoke and bad odors. 

Seatters seeds. 

Flies kites for children. 
Teach: 

Who has seen the wind? 
Neither 1 nor you. 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I. 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
Christina Rossetti. 


THE WIND 


I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around [ heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 


I could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
*“A Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ Stevenson. 


The Sun—The study of the sun will be merely begun 
this month, and will be continued next month. Dwell 
this month upon its part in awakening the sleeping 
world; how it aids the wind in melting the ice and 
snow, in drying the roads and fields, the clothes upon 
the line. Observe the time the sun rises, the time 
it sets; speak of the lengthening days. 

Literature :— 

The Month of March, in ‘‘Italian Stories,’’ Faulk- 
ner ; Now the Pigs Can See the Wind, in ‘‘Firelight 
Stories,’’ Bailey; The Wind and the Sun, Aesop; The 
Wind’s Work, in‘‘ Mother Stories,’’ Lindsay; The Four 
Winds, from ‘‘Song of Hiawatha,’’ Longfellow; The 
Leak in the Dike (including talks about Holland)— 
good material in George Plan Book for March; How 
Tommy Raised the Wind, in ‘‘Stories to Tell,’’ Cowles ; 
Hermes, in ‘‘ Book of Nature Myths,”’ Flora J. Cooke ; 
Springtime, in ‘‘ A Little Book of Profitable Tales,’’ 
Field ; Windy Nights, in ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,”’ 
Stevenson ; Spring and Her Helpers, Odysseus and the 


Bag of Winds, and The Crows and the Windmill, all in 
‘In the Child’s World,’’ Poulsson; The Discontented 
Mill Window, in ‘‘In Story Land,’’ Harrison. 


THE WIND AND THE SUN 

You have heard children quarreling, have you not? 
Nhat do you think of it? Why do you not like it? 
I am going to tell you the story of a quarrel to-day— 
see what sort of a thing this story shows quarreling 
to be. 

Once upon a time the wind and the sun had a quarrel. 

‘*T am stronger than you are!’’ said the wind to the 
sun. 

‘*Indeed you are not!’’ the sun exclaimed. ‘‘l am 
stronger than you are!”’ 

**You are not!”’ 

**Very well,’’ answered the sun. 
us test our strength. ’’ 

**How?’’ asked the wind. 

**Do you see that man walkingalongthe road? Let 
us try our strength on him. The one of us who can 
make him take off his coat first is the stronger."’ 

**Agreed,’’ answered the wiad. 

**You may try first,’’ said the sun. 

In what way would the wind try to make the man 
take off his coat? When the man felt the wind com 
ing up, what would he be apt to do? He pulled his 
coat closer about him. The wind blew harder. The 
man buttoned his coat. The wind blew harder. The 
man turned up his collar. Harder, and harder and 
harder blew the wind. The man shivered, bent his 


‘*Let us see. Let 





This design shows in detail 
the motif of the border given 
at the top of the page. It is 
one-half the size of the design 
the child makes. 

The border may be worked 
out in vari lored papers; 
as, for instance, light blue- 
violet, for smaller conven- 
tional flowers; darker blue- 
violet, for larger flowers; neu- 

yellow or yellow-orange, 
for flower centers; light blue- 
green, for leaf No. 7 ; darker 
blue-green. for spot No. 8; 
darkest blue-green, for out- 
side border and connecting 
bands ; neutral yellow or yel- 
low-orange for spots 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, and 6; and light blue- 
green or blue-violet, for back- 
ground. 

Another interesting color 
scheme for this border may 
be worked out, using light 
red-violet, forsmaller flowers; 
darker red-violet, for larger 
flowers; darkest red-violet, 
for outside border; light yel- 
low, for flower centers; yel- 
low-green, for spot 7; darker 
yellow-green, for spot 8; 
black, for spots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, and connecting bands ; 
and very light red-violet or 
yellow-green, for background. 

Space between connecting 
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head to the:blast, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and walked on. The wind had failed. It could not 
make the man take off his coat. 

**Now it is my turn to try,’’ said the sun. 

In what way would the sun try to make the man take 
off his coat? When the man felt its warm rays on his 
back and shoulders, what would he beapt todo? Yes, 
he first turned down his collar. The sun shone warmer. 
The man unbuttoned his coat. The sun shone warmer. 
The man flung his coat wide open. Warmer and warmer 
shone the sun. At last the man took off his coat and 
walked on, carrying it upon his arm. 

‘*T have made the man take off his coat. I am 
stronger than you are,’”’ said the sun to the wind. 

Was the sun stronger than the wind? What do you 
think of the test—was it a fair one? Suppose they 
had agreed t@ try their strength by seeing who could 
first make a man put on his coat. Then who would 
have won? Do you remember the story of the sleep- 
ing apple? Who was first able to waken the apple- 
the wind or the sun? Whe was stronger in that case? 

Did the sun and the wind gain anything by quarrel- 
ing? Prove anything by it? What does their story 
show us? (The foolishness of quarreling.) 


Music :-— 


Three Funny Old Men and A Windy Day, both in 


**Smail Songs for Small Singers,’’ Neidlinger; The 
Wind, and The Windmill, both in ‘‘Songs of the Child 
World, No. 1,’’Riley and Gaynor; The Weather Vane, 
in *‘Songs of the Child World, No. 2,’’ Riley and Gay- 
nor; ‘the March Wind, in *‘Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book, No. 3’’; Sweet and Low, Tennyson (sing this 
to the children, or have it sung to them); The Kite, 
in‘‘Lilts and Lyrics,’’ Riley and Gaynor; Kite Time, 
in ‘‘Nature Songs for Children,’’ Fanny Snow Knowl- 
ton; The Wind Song and ‘Awake,’ Said the Sunshine, 
both in ‘‘Songs for Little Children, Part 1,’’ Smith ; 
The Sunbeams, in ‘‘Songs for Little Children, Part 2,”’ 
Smith. 

Games :— 

Jolly is the Miller, in ‘‘Children’s Singing Games,’ 
Hofer ; The Green Mill, in ‘‘Popular Folk Games,’’ 
Hofer ; The Miller Game, in ‘‘Modern Music Course.’’ 

Let children bring their kites to school. Go out- 
doors and fly them. Fly the kites they make at school. 
Run outdoors with pin-wheels. 

Dramatize suitable stories given in literature. 

Dramatize Neidlinger’s ‘‘Three Funny Old Men.”’ 
Drawing and Construction :— 

Illustrations to show what the wind does. Illustra- 
tions of wind stories and songs. Cuttings of clothes 
drying on the line. Painting or drawing or cutting to 
show trees ina gentle wind; ina strong wind. March 
landscape, in water color or charcoal. 

Study good pictures of mills. The following list is 
taken from the George Plan Book: 

The Old Mill, Schultz; The Windmill, Ruysdael, 
No. 708, Perry; The Mill, Durer; The Water Mill, 
Hobbema, No. 753, Perry; Landscape and Mill, Hob- 
bema, No. 751, Perry; Landscape with Windmill, Rem- 
brandt, No. 719, Perry. 

Make pin-wheels, weather vanes, kites. Cut wind- 
mills. Construct Dutch windmills. Makea miniature 
Holland in the sand table, building the dikes, repre- 
senting the canals with blue paper or glass, setting up 
houses, windmills, and barges made of construction 
paper of appropriate colors. Make paper dolls and 
dress like Dutch children and place in the boats, irf 
front of the houses, and ofithe dikes. Paint tulips and 
cut them out, sticking them up in the sand about the 
houses. * Make clay windmills. 

Written Language :-— 

Simple sentences involving at the same time repeti- 
tion of old words and the gradual introduction of new 
ones, e.g.:° 

The wind blows the trees. 

The wind blows the clouds. 

The wind blows the windmills. 

The wind blows the grasses. 

The wind blows the boats. 

The wind blows the airplanes. 

The wind blows the kites. 

The wind blows my hat off. 
Reading:— 

Read in all available readers the stories of the wind, 
windmills, and the coming of spring. 

Story of a Sunbeam, Miller, and Sun Myths, Reiter, 
both published by F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
Suggestions for board lessons: 

I am the wind whick brings the rain. 

Which wind am I? 

I am the wind whicn orings the cold. 

Which wind am I? 

I am the wind which brings the flowers. 

Which wind am 1]? 

I am the wind which makes the peaches red. 

Which wind am I? 

Let the reading in the following lessons be entirely 
silent. The teacher writes the directions upon the 
board, and the child called upon (in writing) responds, 
showing in his response whether or not he has read 
correctly. 


(Rose goes to east side of 
room.) Be the west wind, John. Be the south wind, 
Esther. Be the north wind, Harriet. Be the trees, 
Fred and Marjorie and Russell. Be the windmills, 
Jean and Merle. Blow, east wind. Bend, trees. 
Blow, north wind. Turn, windmills. 

Or, as a variation, and if the old rhyme has. been 
taught, write commands for some children to be the 
cows, some the sheep, some the birdies, some the 
peaches. Then, at the writtencommand, *‘ Blow, east 
wind,”’ the children who are cows: must ‘‘come shiver- 
ing up the lane’’; at the command, -‘‘ Blow, north 
wind,’’ the sheep ‘‘come scampering into the fold’’; 
etc. Following is the old rhyme upon which the game 
is based: 

Which is the wind that brings the rain? 

The east wind, children, and farmers know 

That cows come shivering up the lane, 

When the east begins to blow. 

Which is the wind that brings the cold? 

The north wind, children, and all the snow; 

And sheep come scampering into the fold, 

When the north begins to blow. 
Which is the wind that brings the flowers? 
The west wind, children, and soft and low, 
The birdies sing in the summer hours, 
When the west begins to blow. 

Which is the wind that brings the heat? 

The south wind, children, and corn will grow, 

And peaches redden for you to eat, 

When the south begins to blow. 


Number :— 

Learning of directions. 

March calendars—Make arrows each day to show 
from what way the wind blows. What month in the 
year is March? In what season does it come? What 
month of spring is it? Summaries of clear days, rainy 
days, windy days. 

Problems derived from folding and measuring in 
the construction of windmills and kites. 


Be the east wind, Rose. 


Last Two Weeks 
RESPONSE OF PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 
TO THE AWAKENING FORCES 


Morning Talks:— 

Let the children tell each day of their own obser- 
vations of signs of spring—swelling buds; sap; the 
croak of a frog; a fly or bee; returning birds; the 
kitten shedding its winter coat; etc. At this time 
place pictures of our common early birds, especially 
the bluebird and the robin, where the children can 
familiarize themselves with them, but leave the de- 
tailed study of the birds until later in the season. 


Memory Gems :— 
Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
Susan Coolidge. 


‘ 2 lee man soweth, that shall he also reap. — 
aL. 027. 

Review Longfellow’s ‘‘The Arrow and the Song.”’ 
Nature Study :— : 

Plant gardens, outdoors, if Mssiblp ; otherwise 
window boxes. See that each child has a li 
patch of garden of his own to care for, if it be 
no more than an egg shell with one seed planted in it. 


Outdoors all the world is turning green. ‘ 
why. -Plant two small dishes of grass seed, exactly 
alike, at thesame time. Place oneinasunny window, 
the other in a dark closet. From this experiment 
children learn the effect of light. 

Visit the willow trees in the woods. Bring home 
twigs from trees of both sexes. Watch the twigs come 
out in the schoolroom. Compare with the stage of 
those outdoors. Why did those inside come out first? 
When the twigs have developed to the proper stage, 
tell the story of pollination. 

The Maple Tree—Take the children to a tree where 
the sap is running. Let them taste it. What is it? 
Where has it been all winter? Why is it here now? 
If possible tap a tree, secure the sap and make maple 
sugar intheschoolroom. Tell the children of the sugar 
bush in the east. Show pictures. 

The Cow—Evident pleasure of animal life in the 
coming of spring. ‘Ihe cow goes to the pasture again. 
Her delight: in the green grass.after the dry feed of 
the winter. Take the children to:see.a cow. - Watch 
her eat the green grass—see her twist her tongue 
about it—why? Tell how she has no teeth in-her upper 
jaw, how she swallows her food whole, like the sheep 
and reindeer, and later brings it up again to chew it, 
which is ‘‘‘chewing hercud.’’ Compare at each step 
with the horse, studied last month. Her feet, legs, 
and body, not so slender—why not? Usesofthe cow: 
Milk, cream, cheese, butter, leather, meat, by-products. 
Make butter at school. Milking—how often?. Clean- 
liness in milking, care of the cow, of the milk. Love 
of the cow for her little calf, her care of it. Teach 
the following poems: 


WaiTinG To Grow: 
Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup! 
Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


And think of- what hosts of queer little seeds— 
Of flowers and:mosses, and ferns and weeds— 
Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 
Reaching their slender brown fingers about, 
Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


Only a month or a few weeks more 
Will they have to wait behind that door; 
Listen and watch, for they are below— 
Waiting to grow! 

Frank French. 


The above poem is given in ‘‘Songs of the Tree Top 
and Meadow,’’ McMurry and Gale. 


THE Cow 


The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart: 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 


And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 
She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 
‘*A Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ Stevenson. 


Literature :— 

Five Peas in a Pod, in Andersen’s ‘‘Fairy Tales’’; 
Pussy Willow, Kate L. Brown (Given in George Plan 
Book for March); Why the Pussy Willows are Called 
Pussy Willows, Frank D. Carpenter (Given in George 
Plan Book for March;; The Maple Tree’s Surprise, 
The Cow, and Lord Cornwallis’s Knee-Buckles, all in 
**In the Child’s World,’’ Poulsson; The Cow, in ‘‘ Kin- 
dergarten Stories and Morning Talks,’’ Wiltsie; review 
‘‘How the Robin’s Breast Became Red.’’ (See page 
34, January Normal Instructor.) 

Music:— 

The Blue Bird, in ‘‘Small Songs For Small Singers, ’’ 
Neidlinger; The Blue Bird and Pussy Willow, both in 
‘*Songs and Games for the Little Ones,’’ Walker and 
Jenks ; Daffy Down Dilly, in ‘‘Songs of the Child 
World,’’ Riley and. Gaynor; Pussy Willow, in 
‘*Churchill-Grindell Song Books, Nos. 2 and 3’’; In 
the Barnyard and The Children’s Supper, both in 
**Songs for Little Children, No. 2,’’ Smith. 

Games:— 

In the Spring, ‘‘Children’s Singing Games,’’ Hofer. 

Dramatize such stories given in the literature period 
as are adaptable. 
Drawing and Construction: — 

lllustrate stories by drawings and cuttings. Paint 
pussy willows. Cut pussy willows of gray paper and 
Cut maple trees 
th sap buckets hungonthem. Make sap kettle hang- 
ig over fire with kindergarten sticks. Make pails, 
kes of maple sugar, kettles, all of clay. Cut acow, 
ing as model the live animal or a good picture. 
ake a cow pasture in sand table, with barns, water 
trough, feed trough, etc. Model pans, milking stools, 
and churn, of clay. Paint the crocus and daffodil. 

Study good pictures. The following list is taken 
from the George Plan Book for March: 

Spring, Ruysdael, No. 707, Perry; A Spring Greet- 
ing, Jean Geoffrey; Springtime, Daubigny, No. 503, 
Perry; Spring, Corot, No. 484, Perry;. Spring, Knaus, 
No. 820-C, Perry; Spring, Thorvaldsen; Spring, 
Mauve, No. 757, ‘Perry. 

Written Language :-— 
Let the subjects for the lessons have a bearing upon 
the general thought for the month, e.g. : 
What are the signs that spring is coming? 
The robin is here. - 
The bluebird is here. 
The pussy willow is here. 
The sap is running. . 
The grass is green. 

What does the cow give us? 
The cow gives.us milk. 
The cow gives-us cream. 
The cow gives us butter. 
The'cow gives us cheese. 
The cow gives us. meat. 
The cow gives us shoes. 

Let each child keep a record of a seed, e.g. : 

‘’ March 15, 1920,—I planted my seed. 

March 22, 1920,—My seed is coming up. 
March 29, 1920,—My seed is —— inches tall. 
Reading:— : . 
Stories ‘n readers which have a bearing on the gen- 
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eral thought for the two weeks to be furnished the 
children. y 

Other seasonal! reading: Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play (part relating to March), Smith, F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co. 

Suggestion for blackboard lesson: Teacher writes the 
question upon the board. The children read it silently. 
— called upon asks that question of another 
child. 

Have you found a spring ftiower? 

Have you planted a seed? 

Have you seen a robin? 

Have you seen a bluebird? 

Have you tasted sap? 

Have you seen a bee tasting sap? 

Have you heard a frog croak? 
Number ;— 

Laying out of gardens. Measuring. Planting rows 
of seeds so many inches long, so many inches apart. 

Becoming familiar, through gardening, with terms, 


. and forms of: square, rectangle, oblong, circle, etc. 


Making garden plots in sand table, using rulers. 

Problems relating to gardening, such as, ‘‘John 
planted eight nasturtium seeds. Only half of them 
grew. How many seeds grew?’’ 


Silent Reading 
By Edna C. Lyons 


From observation and experience I have decided 
that a most potent factor in the lack of success in 
Oral Reading is the lack of motive which character- 
izes the majority of the reading lessons. ‘lhe child 
reads aloud from a book of which everyone has a 
copy. He is not imparting any thought which is not 
before the other children in printed form. The situa- 


tion does not call for any particular care as to ex- 
pression or interest. 

At last a solution of the problem came to me. One 
day, toward.the latter part of the school year, I took 
some old and discarded books to the junk room. It 
was while in that room that I conceived the idea 
which I am now carrying out, and which is being 
used by many other teachers in our school of thirty- 
five rooms. 

I looked carefully through the piles of old books 
and made up my mind to bring the books ‘‘back to 
life.’’ Selecting five second grade readers, I cut these 
up, mounting the stories on black construction paper. 
I arranged the stories in order of difficulty, and found 
that altogether there were 150 different stories. These 
I arranged in three sets, the books in set three being 
the most difficult. I put a set of script questions at 
the end of each story. The reason for the script was 
that the children could not write well at the begin 
ning of the second year. 
and answering them would then serve two ends— 
Reading and Writing. 

For the first lesson, I passed out these black books, 
which were numbered on the covers. With the book, 
each child received a card upon which were written 
his name, set number, and numbers 1 to 50 (inclu- 
sive) signifying the number of stories in the set. 


For instance, John had Book No. 3. He read it 
silently, then read and answered the questions on the 
papers. No. 3 was then crossed out on John’s card, 
and John, being a bright pupil, ran up quietly and 
took another book (No. 8). When he finished this 
story, he crossed out ‘‘8’’ on his card. Some children 
are now working on Set 2 and have new cards, on 
which are written their name, Set 2, and numbers 1 
to 50. Others are still working on Set 1. 


Reading script questions - 


Mary, a slower reader, did not finish her story, No. 
20, in one day, so I drew a circle around No. 20 on her 
card, and Mary worked on the same story the next 
day. When No. 20 was comprehensively read and 
the questions satisfactorily answered, a new story 
was given to Mary to read and work upon. 

Each child has his own story and his own problem 
to solve, and there is no boredom. The children 
actually brighten up and motion as if to clap hands 
with joy, when I pick up a pile of black books. Since 
the adoption of this method, there has been an in- 
creased interest in Reading, to say nothing of the in- 
creased power gained. Three months’ work with the 
black books has worked wonders in Writing, and the 
progress in both subjects has been much in excess of 
my greatest expectations. 

Some of the books which I used for the three sets 
were: 

Elson’s Primary, 1 and 2 

Free and Treadwell, 1 and 2 

‘lwo books of fables 

Easy Road to Reading, 2 

Progressive Road to Reading, 1 and 2 
Horace Mann Readers, 1 and 2 

I have Oral Reading for expression and proper re- 
gard for audience every morning. In the afternoon 
the period is given to Silent Reading. An example of 
the method just explained follows: 

THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER 

Once an ant and a grasshopper lived in the same 
field. The ant was a great worker. In the summer 
she laid up food for the winter. But the grasshopper 


was lazy and played all day. 
**Why do you work so hard, friend ant?’’ said the 
grasshopper, one summer day. ‘‘I dance and sing and 


have a good time.’’ 
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**If I play in summer,”’ said the ant, ‘‘what shall I 
do for food in winter?’’ 

‘‘Winter is a long way off,’’ said the grasshopper, as 
he went away singing. 

‘*Poor grasshopper!’’ said the ant. ‘‘He will live 
and learn.’’ 

At last winter came. The birds had all gone away 
and snow covered the ground. How cold it was! 

‘he ant had gone into her warm house, which was 
full of food. The cold could not harm her. 

But the poor grasshopper had no home and food. He 
was stiff with cold and h2 was very hungry, too. 

So the grasshopper went to theant’s house. ‘‘Will 
you give me something to eat?’’ he asked. ‘‘I have 
had nothing to eat for two days. Thesnow is so deep 
that I can find no food.’’ 

‘*Poor grasshopper!’’ said the ant. ‘In thesummer 
you sang while I was hard at work. Now you may 
dance. ”’ 

The script questions on the story were: 

1. What did the ant do in summer? 

2. What did the grasshopper do all day? 

8. What did the grasshopper say one summer day? 

4. When winter came where had the ant gone? 

5. Where was the grasshopper’s winter home? 

6. Had the grasshopper any food? 

One pupil’s answers were: 

. She had to work hard. 

Sing. He played all day. 

. ‘‘Why do you work so hard, my friend ant?’’ 
Into her warm house. 

He did not have any home. 

No. 

By the end of this year, the children will have read 
all of the books in the foregoing list as well as the 
following, which they will have read orally: 

Story Hour, 2nd year, Ist half and 2nd half 
Tree Dwellers 

Early Cave-Men 

Later Cave-Men 

Early Seamen 

Progressive Road, Introductory 3 
Progressive Road, 3 

Occasionally, I assign a number of pages in ‘*The 
Early Cave-Men.’”’ ‘The children love to read these 
silently and make up original questions, which they 
may ask each other for Language work. Full state- 
ments are required for oral answers. They have 
gained the power of asking good thought questions. 
This too comes from the Silent Reading. To sum- 
marize, Reading, Writing and Language are made cor- 
relative and are strengthened by this method. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 
ONE-B’S ACQUIRE A RHETORICAL VIRTUE 


SIDE from the mathematical value of teaching 
A them to work from a diagram, Miss ——— gave 

her One-B’s an excellent lesson in precision of 
expression during the construction period. 

The children had previously learned to fold a paper 
into sixteen squares by watching Miss fold hers 
and doing as she did. To-day, however, they were 
asked to leave their papers on their desks. Then, 
instead of herself taking a paper, Miss drew a 
square upon the blackboard. 
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win a) will be my paper to-day,’’ she told them. 
ig. 1. 

‘*Now, who can tell me how I can get a crease here?”’ 
(She drew a dotted line horizontally through the center 
of the square. (Fig. 2.) 

“This way!’’ cried an eager child, picking up his 
paper and demonstrating. 

‘*Oh, but I want you to tell me—not show me. I 
cannot fold my square, you see. But how would I fold 
it, if I could, to get this crease?”’ 

‘*Well, you just fold the top to the bottom.”’ 

‘*The top what—what do we call this along here?’’ 

‘*The top edge.”’ 
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‘*All right. Now tell me exactly what to do.’’ 
Pht the top edge of your paper to the bottom 
edge. ’’ 

“You may all do so.’’ 

Miss next drew a dotted line horizontally 
through the square, half way between the center line 
and the bottom edge. (Fig. 3.) 

‘*How can I make a crease here?’’ 

**Fold the bottom edge to the middle,’’ came the 
prompt answer. 

‘*How can I tell just where the middle is?’’ 

**Why—there’s a crease there.”’ 

**So there is. Suppose you tell me again, then, just 
what to do.”’ 

The child thought a minute. Then came the assured 
answer, *‘ Fold the bottom edge to the middle crease. ”’ 
The papers were so folded. 

Miss easily secured from the children after 
this the direction to fold the top edge to the middle 
crease, when she drew a horizontal line through the 
square half way between the top edge and the middle 
crease. (Fig. 4.) 
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She next drew a line vertically through the center 
of her square. (Tig. 6.) 

‘‘TIlow can I make a crease here?’’ 

Evelyn knew. ‘‘Turn your paper around, like this, 
and fold the top to the bottom again,’’ she announced 
calmly. 

**But I can’t turn my square around. ’’ 

““Oh!’’ Evelyn was crumpled. So were the rest of 
them. ‘They pondered without enlightenment for some 
time. Finally a brown-eyed youngster, studying first 
the diagram, then his own paper, found a way out. 

aoe I see. You fold one side over to the other 
side.”’ 

‘Which side?”’ 

**That side.’’ 

**Which is ‘that side’? ’’ 

**‘Why—why—’”’ The little chap was entirely at a 


loss. 

‘*Which hand is that you are pointing with?’’ asked 
Miss helpfully. 

The brown eyes gleamed. He knew that. ‘‘My 
rigat one.’’ 

‘“*True. And we might call this:the right side of 
my paper. See— I will write ‘Right Side’ up here.’’ 
(lig. 6.) js 

‘‘Ard if this is the right side, what shall we call 
this other side,over here?’’ 








**Left Side!’’ It came in a chorus, and Miss 
wrote their answer. (Fig. 6.) 

‘*Now who can tell me exactly how to get this center 
crease?”’ 

**Fold the right side to the left side,’’ came the 
precise direction from the child called upon, and 
without turning them the papers were so folded upon 
their desks, 
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Using the terms just acquired they gave directions 
easily for making the two remaining creases. (Fig. 7.) 


THE MOVIE GAME 


**Well, children, shall we go to the movies to-day? 
Whom shall we see?’’ 

The children choose their favorite movie star, as 
Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clark, or any others, The 
name of the star is placed on the blackboard. A num- 
ber of chairs are arranged in rows in the front of the 
room and a box is placed to hold the tickets (pieces 
of cardboard on which certain words are printed). The 
child who is chosen to sell the tickets reads aloud the 
word on each ticket as he hands it out. If he fails 
on a word some other child takes his place. Each 
child after buying his ticket passes on to the ticket 
collector. As he drops his ticket in the box he speaks 
his word. Of course, if he fails to say the word, his 
ticket isn’t good for the show. The successful chil- 
dren find their seats in the theater and play for a few 
minutes that they are seeing a real movie. 


THE WISE ANSWER 


‘*Miss Rogers, what are we going to plant in that 
box?’’ 

Thomas piped his irrelevant question during a 
blackboard reading lesson. Miss Rogers, however, 
paid it gracious deference. 

**Will it satisfy you, Thomas,’’ she asked him cour- 
teously, ‘‘if I wait to explain until the other children 
return from the gym? ‘They are interested in that 
box too—while they are not interested in what we are 
doing now—and we will save time if we all talk about 
it at the same time.’”’ 

It will be all right, Miss Rogers,’’ Thomas has- 
tened to assure her. 


MARCH BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
MARCH 
S|M W 


Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch! 
Up, blades of grass, from your pillow! 
Hear who is calling you~March. 





LUCY LARCOM 
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The Kodak Goes to School 
By Ethel F. Acker 


T was outside the schoolroom that I found myself 
] cultivating the kodak habit, but it has been inside 
the schoolroom that I have reaped my best kodak 
harvest. Now that I realize what wonders can be ac- 
complished by combining teaching with the use of a 
camera, I am going to tell the story of my experiment, 
in the hope that others may profit by it. 

Every teacher who possesses a camera (and probably 
the majority of teachers have access: to one) has de- 
rived much pleasure from taking occasional pictures 
of school events, or ‘‘shots’’ of the pupils. But the 
idea of putting the camera to work, to get definite re- 
sults by its use, seems not to have been developed. I 
myself was slow in appreciating the possibilities. 

My first ray of light on the subject came when I was 
trying to find a way to persuade the ‘‘housekeeper’’ 
at school to attend’to her duties. Doubtless you are 
all familiar with the ‘‘housekeeper’’ idea—making 
some child responsible for the care of the schoolroom 
for a certain period of time. I believe in the theory 
that each child should assume his share of necessary 
work, but I have found that children do not readily 
fall in with this view. Therefore, I was anxious’ to 
devise a tangible incentive to promote efficiency. 

As the first step, one day at the close of the third 
month, when each girl had served her turn as house- 
keeper, I brought my camera to school and took care- 
ful pictures of the two girls who had really ‘‘made 
good.’’ This was a hard blow to the others, who were 
ignored, but in my opinion it was also a good lesson to 
them. They were obliged to recognize that those who 
work without hope of reward are entitled to recogni- 
tion if rewards are unexpectedly forthcoming. There 
were two proud, happy gir!s in my room, when the two 
pictures, attractively mounted and appropriately in- 
scribed, were.placed prominently on the wall. One 
picture showed the girls together, for they had worked 
together, and the other was a photograph of the ‘“head 
housekeeper’’ alone. As a result,.I confidently expect 
to see a succession of housekeepers’ pictures on the 
wall, representing faithful work in caring for the 
schoolroom. 

This experiment caused me to view the camera as a 
substantial asset in my work, and led me to plan to 
reward all good work, of whatever kind, with pictures. 
I have never viewed with unqualified approval the 
practice of giving the usual sorts of prizes for high 
standings or good work. It has always seemed to me 
that under ordinary conditions children should be ex- 
pected to dogood work, and that, atany rate, they should 
strive to do their best at all times, without hope of 
prizes. But I believe that pictures as rewards are in 
no way objectionable. To have one’s photograph 
mounted and hung in a schoolroom is a real reward, 
and yet it encourages the child who is thus honored to 
consider himself in his relation to others, and desire 
to win their approval. On the other hand, the prize 
that he keeps for himself, and the striving for such a 
prize, tend to make him increasingly self-centered and 
self-considering. Usually children consider themselves 
important enough, without having their egotism stim- 
ulated. It is another advantage of the picture idea 
that for the price of one prize, with which to reward 
the best work in class or school, one can purchase 
enough photographic material to reward each child 
who attainsa given goal, whether it be a desirable 
standing, or a notable improvement. The thoroughly 
sound project of rewarding every worthy endeavor is 
difficult of execution under the orthodox plan of prize 
giving. 

My plan, as announced to the children recently, will 
be to present a good photographic likeness of himse!f 
to each child who attains a certain high average, the 
picture to be placed on whatever portion of the wall 
is devoted tohisclass. There are unlimited possibilities 
of variation in such a scheme. The pupil who main- 
tains the highest standing in a given subject, month 
after month, might be rewarded in the same way. 
This would be an interesting method of determining 
the chief interests of the different children, and of 
stimulating intensive study in subjects for which nat- 
ural aptitude is evident. Or, try taking a picture of 
each of your pupils, and mark on an attached paper his 
best standings each month, or all standings above a 
given grade. This plan will encourage children to do 
more faithful and more even work in a variety of sub- 
jects, 

Contests by grades or divisions are often fruitful of 
good results. The grade attaining the highest aver- 
age, or the grade having the greatest number of 
“‘nerfect’’ scores, or the grade having the highest 
standings in individual subjects—any of them may be 
rewarded by a grouppicture. ‘his form of contest is 
an ideal method of fostering class spirit and co-opera- 
tion. 

But there are other ways to use the pictures, if you do 
not care to keep a record of standings on your walls. 
The photographs may be used as a reward for good 
deportment marks,or for good attendance or ‘‘on time 
records. I believe that occasional group pictures, taken 


as soon as school is called in the morning, and without 
previous notice, would cure a confirmed tardiness 
“*case’’ if, by being tardy, that ‘‘case’’ found he had 
been left out of the pictures. 

The incidental advantages of the systematic use of 
the camera in a school are many. It is obvious that 
children will come to take a greater pride in their per- 
sonal appearance, not through admonitions (always a 
delicate matter to handle), but voluntarily, if they 
expect otherwise to be caught napping. Care of per- 
sonal appearance leads naturally to care of belongings 
and care of the schoolroom. Moreover, frequent ap- 
peals to ‘‘look pleasant, please’’ have an effect in fos- 
tering the ‘‘looking pleasant habit.’’ When aportrait 
of oneself, dressed neatly and bearing an amiable ex- 
pression, looks down uponone from the wall, it becomes 
something to live up to. 

Parents and other residents of the district will be 
interested to visit the school to inspect your ‘‘ Cherubs’ 
Gallery.’’ (Of course, no teacher worthy of the name 


will consider using pictures of pupils to punish bad ° 


behavior or as a means of calling attention to poor 
scholarship. That would be poor pedagogy. We may 
safely leave the ‘‘ Rogues’ Gallery’’ to the uses of the 

















A Wren House That Any Boy Can Make 


The illustration shows a section of a birch log 
five and a half inches long and three and a half 
inches in diameter, hollowed out with a chisel. 
It has a roof five by seven inches, including eaves, 
made from a piece of shingle, and a floor and 
porch of the same size, also made from a shingle. 
Three inches from the bottom, a hole the size of 
a quarter is bored for an entrance, and on either 
side under the roof are smaller holes for ven- 
tilation. 

The only thing about this house which is at 
all hard to make is the slide in the floor that 
makes it possible to clean the house, for Jenny 
Wren neglects to do this, but any ingenious boy 
will find a way to make it. A screw eye is fast- 
ened to the center of the roof to suspend the 
house from the limb of a tree. 

Cost—a litte tact, time and ingenuity. 

















criminal experts.) The camera will furnish you with 
many an opportunity to arouse the interest of pupils 
and residents in school and community happenings 
and it is easy to see how valuable historically a record 
of school activities and neighborhood ‘‘doings’’ might 
become. In our school we hit upon .a happy way of 
making a partial return for the kindness and spirit 
of co-operation shown by the parents. I took a care- 
ful picture of each child, and in December suitable 
frames for the photographs were made as handwork 
for the month. At Christmas each pupil had an at- 
tractively framed picture of himself to give to his 
parents, an acceptable gift, and one which had pro- 
vided as good ‘‘motivation’’ for handwork as the cus- 
tomary calendars. The same idea could be adapted 
easily to the making of Easter favors, or ‘‘last day”’ 
remembrance gifts. 

I might close with a word on camera _ technicalties, 
although of course the present-day camera is simplicity 
itself. One can pay as much or as little as one desires, 
and get excellent results at small outlay. The camera 
that takes a small picture costs less for upkeep—film, 
developing, printing, etc.—and good clear small pic- 
tures can always be enlarged. An inexepensive ‘‘por- 
trait attachment”’ will be found very helpful in ob- 


taining good photographs of persons. If one becomes 
interested in studying how to do artistic work, through 
taking advantage of certain conditions of light and 
atmosphere, one has acquired a ‘‘hobby”’ that will 
never lose its charm. Therefore, both for the educa- 
tional results you will gain, and for the personal pleas- 
ure you will derive as well, I commend to you the use 
of the camera in your school work. 


Birds Seen by One Sixth Grade 
By Will A. Joseph 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, Wyoming 


OT so very long ago I saw two boys hunting 
robins with air guns. One of the boys told me 
. he had killed three and the other had killed one, 
besides wounding birds that had got away. These 
boys did not realize they had done anything very wrong. 
Of course they had been told not to harm the birds, 
but they had never come to realize just what the birds 
mean to us. 

Children should be taught to know the birds and love 
them. But this will not be accomplished by just ta!k- 
ing about them in schcol. Children must be led to go 
out and become acquainted with the birds. When they 
come to really know the birds they will not seek to 
destroy them and their nests. 


In our local schools, every spring for the past few 
years, we have followed a plan for studying the birds 
as they returninthespring. It has been very success- 
ful in getting children interested. When it is about 
time for the birds to arrive, the teachers arouse inter- 
est by talks on where and how the birds spend their 
winters. The children are asked to watch for the birds 
and report to the room as often as they see a new one. 
When a pupil sees a bird for the first time he describes 
it as well as he can. The other children look it up in 
the books on birds provided in the room and find out 
its name and interesting things about it. Sometimes 
it is necessary for the teacher to help, and sometimes 
the pupils find the name for themselves and have the | 
teacher confirm it. The name of the bird, the date 
first seen, and the name of the pupil first seeing it are 
placed on a list. This list is kept and added to during 
the spring. 

It is surprising to find how much interest pupils take 
in this kind of work. They will take trips in the early 
mornings, in the evenings, and on Saturdays and Sun- ° 
days, trying to see new birds. Almost every morning 
pupils tell of trips they have taken and what they have 
seen. We find that children who study birds, and come 
to know them in this way, not only do not molest them, 
but will try to persuade the birds to nest near their 
homes. A number of bird houses were made and put 
up by boys from one sixth grade, and everything 
possible was done to protect and help the birds. 

The following is a list of birds seen last spring by 
the pupils of this grade: 

Bluebird—February 26 

Vesper Sparrow—March 4 

Robin—March 5 

House Wren—March 11 

White-Breasted Nuthatch—March 11 

Chipping Sparrow—March 11 

Horned Lark—March 11 

American Dipper—March 12 ° 

Purple Grackle—March 138 

Wood Thrush—March 13 

Yellow-Winged Blackbird—March 14 

Crow—March 14 

Red-Winged Blackbird—March 15 

Meadow Lark—March 16 

Barn Swallow—March 16 

Sparrow Hawk—March 16 

Pewee—March 18 

Field Sparrow— March 18 . 

Black-Headed Grosbeak—March 18 

Red-Headed Woodpecker—March 18 

Wild Geese—March 21 

Wild Ducks—March 21 

Swamp Sparrow—March 22 

Bobolink—Mareh 22 

Flicker—March 22 

Gray-Headed Junco--March 23 

Blue-Winged Teal—March 26 

Canvasback Duck—March 26 

Snipe—March 26 

Song Sparrow—March 27 

Wood Duck—March 28 

Curlew—April 1 

Mourning Dove—April 3 

Hermit ‘'hrush—April 3 

White-Crowned Sparrow—April 15 

Cedar Waxwing—April 20 

Catbird—April 28 

References—The following books are provided for 
the teacher’s room: 

Birds of the Rockies, Keyser; Chapman’s Handbook 
of Birds; Useful Birds and Their Protection, Forbush; 
University of Wyoming Bulletin, No. 6; Farmers’ 
Bulletins, Nos. 54, 497 and 506; Birds in their Relation 
to Man, Weed and Dearborn; Bird Guide, Reed. 
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“The Sleeping Beauty” as a Spring Pageant 


March 1920 





Arrangement and Costuming 
By Lulu McKee 


6é HE Sleeping Beauty’’ is an old, 
T old story, but like the spring its 
charm is never failing. As kin- 
dergartner and playground director I 
have used it over and over again. Usual- 
ly the old folk song, ‘‘Oh, Once There 
Was a Princess,’’ has formed the basis 
of the dramatization, prefaced however 
by a representation of the christening. 

Begin with a processional of heralds, 
pages, fairies, knights, ladies, King, 
Queen and Godmother. These person- 
ages arrange themselves in a semicircle, 
with the King and Queen in the center. 
Ail may stand, or a throne may be pro- 
vided for the King and Queen by throw- 
ing a drapery over a seat or over two 
chairs. If many children take part, a 
canopy or arch of flowers might be held 
over the regents, but the supports should 
rest on the ground. 

Immediately after the King and Queen 
in the procession come two ladies in 
waiting carrying a piece of white cloth, 
covered with cotton and sprinkled with 
artificial snow. This is the bed on which 
the Princess eventually falls asleep, and 
it is placed on the tloor or ground in 
front of the King and Queen. 

When all are in position, the God- 
mother comes in with the baby Princess 
and takes her place in front of the bed, 
facing the audience. The fairies then 
come in dancing, one ata time, first 
from one side and then from the other. 
Each fairy bows to King and Queen and 
then kneels to make known her wish, 
which may be either audible or expressed 
in pantomime. (The fairies are the 
smallest children. ) 


Just before the last and loveliest fairy 
dances in, the ‘‘cross fairy’’ (as we called 
her), forgotten because she chose to live 
apart, comes storming in. Shaking her 
finger at the baby Princess, she declares, 
‘*She shall die when she is sixteen years 
old!’’ and then she departs in anger. 
All the others hide faces in hands, over- 
come with sorrow, but the last good 
fairy at once enters and announces that 
the Princess will not die but she and the 
court will sleep for a hundred years. 
‘The baby is carried out, and while she 
is growing up, the passage of time is sym- 
bolized by-a dance of the seasons. 


Young children will not understand the 
symbolism of this dance, but it wiil 


appeal to the audience, and children are 
ready to dance for no reason, though it 
might be pretended that it is done to 
please the King and Queen. 


I prefer to 





Cast of Characters in “The Sleeping Beauty” 


From the reader’s left to right, in cirele: Godmother (and Baby Princess), Fairies (4), Wind, Sun, Knights (4), King, Queen, Knights (3), Spring, “‘Cross Fairy,” Lady in Waiting, 
Rain, Lady in Waiting, ‘‘Last Good Fairy,” Jack Frost; in center: Princess, Prince, Pages (2) 


develop the dance before starting on the 
pageant proper, as it helps to fill an in- 
terval that should be indicated. 

First appears a little boy, dressed in 
white and wearing a circular cape on 
which is sewed a pointed hood, similar 
to those seen in pictures of jesters. On 
the cape and the peak of the hood are 
sewed small sleigh bells. As he dances 
around the stage the children sing about 
Jack Frost. Mrs. Gaynor’s ‘‘Jack Frost 
is a Merry Little Elf’’ is a good song. 

While Jack Frost is still skipping 
about, a large blond girl graciously dances 
in. She is decked in yellow cheesecloth 
or crepe paper and gold tinsel and the 
children sing Eleanor Smith’s ‘‘God Sends 
His Bright Spring Sun,’’ or some other 
suitable song. Jack Frost disappears 
and the Sun is followed by the Wind. 
This part is taken by a boy. Gray was 
chosen for the color of his costume. 
Purple or lavender would be more sym- 
bolical, as expressing mystery, but gray 
is more nearly colorless and more shad- 
owy. He wearslong gray stockings and 
pointed slippers made of cloth, gray cam- 
brie trunks, a gray tunic (cut like a pa- 
per doll dress and slipped on over the 
head), a long gray circular cape and 
a pointed cap. By holding to the edges 
of the cape, as he dances about, it puffs 
out like a veritable bag of wind. The 
|children here sing Alys Bentley’s ‘‘The 
‘Wind Has Such a Splendid Voice.’’ 

After the Wind comes the Rain, in 
light gray clinging drapery, with a gray 
veil or scarf held over the head like a 
cloud. If possible hang silver threads of 
lametta from the scarf (or from a band 
of tinsel bound about the head) and also 
from the arms. 

The Rain is followed by the arrival of 
Spring. She wears a pink garland on 
her head and about the low neck of her 
dress, which is pale pink, with an over- 
dress of green tarlatan. In her hands 
she carries garlands made by stringing 
pink conventionalized flowers on a étrand 
of green yarn. The flowers may be 
made in various ways. They may be 
squares of crepe paper, with a notch cut 
in the center of each side, cupped with 
the finger. 

There is no lack of pretty Spring 
songs. In ‘‘Holiday Songs and Games,”’ 
by Emilie Poulsson, there is a very 
pretty song, beginning ‘‘Spring-time is 
here."’ After Spring comes the Prin- 
cess, and the children sing— 


*‘Oh once there was a princess, a prin- 
céss, a princess, 

“Oh once there was a princess, long 
ago.”’ 








‘*Her home was in a castle, etc. 
**The castle walls were high, etc. 
‘The Princess fell asleep, etc. 

‘‘A hundred years she slept, etc. 

*‘A Prince then came a-riding, etc. 

‘“*He wakened up the Princess, etc. 

‘‘Then great was the rejoicing, ete. 

Older children would probably prefer 
dialogue or pantomime. The rejoicing 
ends in a recessional, the company pre- 
sumably departing to the church. 

The costumes are the sort that chil- 
dren make—mostly raw edges and very 
little finishing. Mothers often insist on 
‘‘finishing’’ a costume until it looks as 
though it were cut of wood. Most of the 
garments could be made by young ¢chil- 
dren. The King wears a robe (without 
sleeves), over a summer suit. It is made 
of astraight piece of cloth, cut only to 
form shoulder seams and neck, forming 
a straight close-fitting cape. 

If the material is narrow, two widths 
may be sewed together. If decoration 
is desired, a scroll design of contrasting 
color—yellow on purple, or orange on 
blue—may be cut and stitched on the front 
and lower edges. Perhaps the easiest 
way is to cut the design straight on one 
edge, sew in a seam, and turn back and 
stitch in place. 

The King’s crowh is Worn ovér a 
shirred cap, with a cape in the rear (to 
hide the very unromantic cut of the aver- 
age boy’s hair). The crown is cut in 
ascroll design, with insets of glass beads, 
such as are used on Christmas trees. 
The Queen’s crown is similar to the 
King’s and is worn over a veil of white 
cheesecloth. The best effect is obtained 
by cutting the cloth square. To arrange 
on the head, fold one corner undér, place 
on the head so that the folded edge will 
fall about the face, then add the crown. 


The Queen wears a circular cape with 
seams on the shoulders, more flowing in 
cut than the King’s robe. Her dress is 
to be cut, as are all of the girls’ dresses, 
in the same way that children ¢ut paper 
doll dresses. A piece of cloth twice the 
desired length is folded double, A plac- 
ing the narrow edges together. On the 
folded edge is cut an opening for the 
head. The neck is gathered on a cord or 
piece of raffia, and is easily adjusted. 
The sides are sewed up, leaving openings 
for the arms. 

The ladies in waiting are to be dressed 
much as is the Queen, except that their 
veils are held in place witha strand of 
tinsel or a wreath. If they have sleeves 
in their dresses they will not neéd capes. 

The knights wear tam-o-shanters, made 
by gathering the edges of a circular 





piece of cloth into a band. A tuni¢ is 


simulated by an oblong piece of cloth 
which falls from the shoulders. It is to be 
decorated in designs,—fleur-de-lis, drag- 
ons, etc.—cut from gold and silver pa- 
per. Over this is worn a short circular 
cape. I think perhaps the addition of a 
belt might improve the costume. Light 
summer suits form the foundation. 

The fairies wear simple cheesecloth 
slips, made like the other dresses, and 
in all the tints of the rainbow. Cheese- 
cloth wings are fastened to the back. 
Make a loop on the tip of each wing to 
allow the fairy, by slipping the loop-over 
one of her fingers, to move the wings 
and still have free use of her hands. 
(Searfs or paper ribbons may be used in- 
stead of wings.) The hair may be 
decked with garlands, paper ribbons, or 
bands of tinsel. A little fairy whose 
hair is particularly unattractive may 
wear @ peaked cap to match her dress, 
and she will be quite transformed. 


The ‘‘cross fairy’’ wears a red cape and 
a cap er pointed hood. She might wear 
instead a red piece of cloth tied over her 
head and knotted at the corners. She 
carries a staff in her hand. 


The Godmother wears a_ headdress 
made by draping a lace or net curtain 
over a white paper cone. It should flow 
out freely behind in a long streamer. 


The Princess wears a long full dress 
of pink cheesecloth anda long flowing 
veil of white tarlatan, held in place by 
a wreath of tiny flowers..... . 

Dress the Prince in white, like the 
knights, except that he wears a wide- 
brimmed hat of white paper cambric, 
designed in the fashion of a little girl’s 
sun hat, with a gorgeous plume made 
from white tissue paper. 

Pointed cloth slippers will simplify 
the difficult question of footwear. If 
the pageant is presented on a playground, 
the fairies may be barefoot. 

You will find the childrén so wonder- 
fully happy in co-operating, that you 
and the parents will be more than repaid. 
If allowed to, the children will suggest 
improveménts that the teacher would 
never think of. In fact, the happiest 
way for all concerned is to let the 
kiddies work the whole thing out, with 
the aid of pictures, etc. When they are 
at a loss, they will be glad of the 
teacher's help. Allowing the children 
to take the initiative does away with 
tiresome drill, gives the children an 
opportunity to combine songs, dance 
steps, etc., in an artistic whole, and 
fives the life and joy which belongs to 
all creative work. 
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Bird Day and Arbor Day Dialogue: 


Woodpecker Family Gossip 


By Eunice L. Taylor 


Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Rio 
Grande College, Ohio 


(Fora Boy, a Girl, anda Woman Friend) 


Charles—Miss Esther, Eva and I have 
been watching a woodpecker drumming 
in thisoak tree. He draws his head and 
body back from the tree as far as he 
possibly can, then strikes the tree with 
all his force, hitting with his head so hard 
that his bill cuts into the wood a little 
way. Why is ithe doesn’t kill himself 
when he does that? 

Miss Esther (smiling)—You are think- 
ing, Charles, what would happen to a boy 
if he should treat his head that way. 
Such a blow with a human head would 
mean concussion of the brain. But the 
brain of the woodpecker is more pro- 
tected than the brain of a man. The 
skull of the woodpecker is thick and hard, 
and his brain is surrounded by a strong 
membrane. Maurice Thompson says this 
continual vibration makes the wood- 
pecker deaf, but it hasn’t hurt his sight, 
has it? His keen eyes seem to miss 
nothing. 

Charles (protestingly)—But I should 
think that striking the wood with such 
force would break the beak right off from 
his head! 

Miss Esther—So it certainly would, if 
the connection between the beak and the 
skull were not very strong. It is at the 
same time springy, and this spring dead- 
ens the jar. 

Eva (eagerly)—Charles and I saw an- 
other strange thing. As the woodpecker 
was pounding, he pressed the tip of his 
tail feathers against the tree as if he 
would use them for a brace. Does he 
brace himself with his tail? 

Miss Esther—Yes, Eva. See, he has 
dropped one of his feathers. Notice how 
stiff and hard it is, and what a strong 
shaft it has. That stiff tail is a great 
aid in climbing and feeding. It helps to 
keep him from falling. The strange po- 
sition of his toes also helps himin climb- 
ing. Did either of you see how many 
toes he has? 

Charles—Why, he has four toes, and 
two of them are toward the front and 
two toward the back. Those strong toes 
ought to help him to cling to the bark. 

Miss Esther—Yes, they do. His legs 
are short and his breast is flat, so that 
he can press close against atree. Do you 


_ know what kind of a bill he has? 


Charles—We know a littleaboutit. It 
is stout and heavy, like a wedge; and he 
cuts tiny chips from the tree with it. 

Miss Esther—Good; and with this 
chisel-like bill he can drill his way even 
to the heart of a green tree. He pauses 
after each blow to takecarefulaim. He 
works very swiftly, and makes the chips 
fly. Shall I tell you about the wood- 
pecker’s tongue? It is a strange thing. 
It is a good deal like an earthworm in 
its shape, color, and feeling. It is round, 
soft, and very sticky; its upper surface 
is covered with very small spines that 
point backward. The tip is flat and as 
hard as horn, with many strong barbs on 
it. All this makes the woodpecker’s 
tongue a splendid weapon. From where 
it lies in his mouth in small waves, or 
wrinkles, he can, by using his strong 
muscles for the purpose, thrust it out far 
beyond the end of his bill. 

Eva (anxiously)—One day I heard a 
man say that woodpeckers drill into trees 
and kill them. Is it true? 

Miss Esther—It is only partly true. 
There are about twenty-five different 
species of woodpeckers in North America, 
and three hundred and fifty in the whole 
world. Of all these, there is only one 
family that injures trees. This species, 
the Yellow-Bellied Sapsucker, has not 
the strong barbed tongue of the typical 
woodpeckers. He is a handsome rascal, 
but he is a great nuisance. Helikessap 
so well that he lives on it almost entirely, 
and on the cambium layer of fruit and 
forest trees, and each year he kills trees. 
He is not so common as some of the other 
— of woodpeckers that are very 
useful. 
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Charles—Won’t you tell us about their 
usefulness, Miss Esther? Are they drill- 
ing for insects when they work on a tree? 

Miss Esther—Sometimes they are. Lis- 
ten! I hear a woodpecker now. Let’s 
see if we can find out what he is doing. 
Look! He is just flying to that spruce 
tree. (Points.) Speak softly, and per- 
haps we shall have a chance to watch 
him work. 

Eva (excitedly)—Oh, he is a‘‘downy’’! 
Charles and I have watched him often. 
He always goes around and around the 
tree that way as he climbs it. Now he 
has stopped. He acts as if he were lis- 
tening. Is he? Oh, heis beginning to 
drill! What is he after, Miss Esther? 

Miss Esther—There is probably a borer 
deep in the wood, and he wants it for his 
dinner. See how busily he works! 


Charles—Do you suppose he really 
heard that borer? 

Miss Esther—No one understands just 
how he knows where to drill. Somesay 
he hears the little borer gnawing while 
it-is in the heart of the tree; others say 
he knows by his sense of touch, which is 
so delicate that he can feel the wood vi- 
brate as the little borer works. 


Charles—How far will he have to drill, 
I wonder, before he gets to the borer? 

Miss Esther—Well, Charles, there are 
a great many different kinds of borers. 
Some work just beneath the bark and are 
easily caught; others tunnel deep, going 
down as much as eight inches. These 
are hard to get. The borer is strong, 
and braces himself against the side of 
his house, trying to save himself. But 
the woodpecker jerks him around, and 
when he gets the borer to a place where 
he can thrust his spear-like tongue into 
hira, he quickly eats him. There, look, 
he is flying away! 

Eva—Does the ‘‘downy’’ hurt the tree 
when he drills for the borer? . 

Miss Esther—No, because usually he 
does not need to dig far into a live tree 
for it. Most borers are found near the 
surface. The woodpecker can drill a 
small hole into the borer’s burrow, in- 
sert his open beak, and take out the in- 
sect with his tongue. This little wound 
in the tree soon heals. But some people 
do not know woodpeckers help living 
trees. Dead trees the borers often riddle 
in all their parts, and so the birds have 
to dig deep to get their food. The 
‘“‘downy’’ and his cousin ‘‘hairy’’ are the 
only woodpeckers that drill for borers, 
but the others are useful, each in his own 
way. 

Charles—What do they eat besides 
borers, Miss Esther? 
Miss Esther—Well, let’s see. The 
downy is the smallest of our woodpeckers, 
but he is the most useful. He does a lot 
of good in the orchard and in the forest. 
Besides the borers, he destroys great 
quantities of codling moths in the larva 
stage—very often he pierces the cocoon 


and takes out the sleeping larva. He 
eats the eggs of many insects. He de- 
stroys caterpillars and weevils. Heeats 


small twigs and on the trunk of the tree. 
Nothing seemstoescapehim. Heiscer- 
tainly a valuable friend to man. The 
hairy woodpecker is especially useful be- 
cause of his large size. He drills deep 
into the trees, and takes from them the 
very large borers that are hard for 
smaller birds to catch. He eats hairy 
caterpillars,many injurious moths(among 
them the gipsy moth), ants, grasshop- 
pers, and spiders. He is more nearly in- 
dispensable to the forester and orchardist 
than any other bird. But he also eats 
vegetable food,—he is a tremendous 
eater. 

Eva—And what do the other wood- 
peckers eat? 
Miss Esther—Both of you know the 
flicker, don’t you? Heis especially fond 
of ants, and about forty-five per cent of 
his food is made up of these little pests. 
Ants are useful in some ways, but they 
are often a great nuisance, and many 
kinds are decidedly harmful. Besides 
ants, he eats many beetles, crickets, 
caterpillars, and some vegetable food, 
' such as grass seed and weed seed. The 











many ants and plant lice, working on | 








mother bird feeds her young by a proc- 
ess we call ‘‘regurgitation’’—that is, 
she swallows food and partly digests it, 
then pumps it from her own stomach 
into the mouths of the young birds, 
sticking her long bill far down their 
throats. ‘The beautiful red-headed wood- 
pecker is also useful because of the 
number of injurious insects he destroys. 
He seems especially fond of June beetles, 
wasps, weevils, and grasshoppers. 

Charles (pointing)—See, Miss Esther, 
there is a woodpecker’s home in that old 
spruce! How round the doorway is! It 
looks as if he had made it with a compass! 

Miss Esther—Yes, when the site for 
the home is chosen, the first thing the 
birds do is to mark out the doorway. 
They do this very quickly by picking a 
ring of little holes. The male and the 
female take turns at the drilling, when 
the home is being made. In our old 
sweet-apple tree at home a pair of flick- 
ers once made their nest quite close to 
the house. It was in a dead branch of 
the tree, not in the trunk where they 
usually build. The tunnel was about fif- 
teen inches deep and it took tae pair al- 
most a week to complete the nest. The 
chips were not thrown away, but were 
taken inside to make the nest soft for the 
little birds. This home was used year 
after year. Most woodpeckers, however, 
hollow out a new home each year. The 
‘‘downy’’ and the ‘‘hairy’’ also make 
holes where they may sleep during winter 
nights. The deserted woodpecker holes 
are often used by other birds, who like 
that kind of shelter, but whose bills are 
not adapted to drilling. The wren, the 
bluebird, the chickadee, the martin, the 
swallow, and the owl sometimes claim 
these deserted homes for their own. On 
the whole, I think we must all admit 
that the woodpecker is a good citizen. 
He works all the year round, he protects 
our orchards and forests, and he even 
builds a house that other birds are glad 
to take, rent-free! 


The Foresters and Their Work 
By Maude M. Grant 
CHARACTERS 

Mother (a large girl) 
Foresters (two large boys) 
Gladys | two smal! children 


Harry § 
COSTUMES 
Mother—Traveling costume (suit or 
long coat, hat, veil, umbrella, and 


satchel). 

Foresters—Khaki suits (Boy 
suits), with wide-brimmed hats. 
carry hatchets and coils of rope. 

Scene—Interior of a small railroad sta- 
tion. (Enter Mother and Children.) 

Mother—What a forlorn place! It will 
be a long wait till the train comes. 
How shall we ever spend the time? 
Come, children, let us sit down here in 
the station. We may as well rest. 
Gladys, you may open your bag and get 
a cooky if you wish. Give one to Harry, 
too. 

(Gladys opens her bag and gives a 
cooky to Harry and takes one herself.) 

Harry—Mother, may I go out on the 
platform? 

Mother—Yes, but be careful and don’t 
wander away. 

(Mother takes a magazine, opens it and 
begins to read. Harry goes to wings 
and returns.) 

Harry—Oh, Mother, here come two 
soldiers. They are coming here to the 
station. Maybe they are going to wait 
for the train too. 

(Enter Foresters. 
them and salutes. ) 

Harry—I always salute soldiers. 
esters return salute.) 

First Forester—Yes, we are soldiers, 


Scout 
They 


(For- 


buddie, but perhaps not the kind of sol- | 


diers you mean. Our uniforms are a 
good deal like those of the soldiers of the 
army. 

(Gladys rises and comes over to them. ) 

Gladys—What kind of soldiers are you, 
then? 

Second Forester—Why vou might say 


Harry goes up to} 











| that we are Soldiefs“efthe Forest. 

| People usually call us Foresters. Our 

| work is to guard the forests for the gov- 
ernment. 

Harry—Guard the forests? Do forests 
have to be guarded? 

First Forester—Yes. We guard the 
forests all the yearround. The Foresters 
have to be strong men, well used to out- 
of-door life. Our work is to save the 
trees in the forests, large and small. If 
the forests were not cared for and 
guarded by the government Foresters, 
they would soon die out and we should 
have no trees. 

Harry—Why do you need to care for 
the trees? 

Second Forester—Well, buddie, trees 
are the most useful things in the world. 
In countries where there are no trees the 
land is always hot and dry. Trees tem- 
per the winds and protect us from storms. 
Their leaves draw down the moisture 
from the clouds, and they regulate the 
rainfall. 

(Mother looks up from her bvok and 
speaks. ) 

Mother—Yes, and the forests are safe- 
guards against the floods, the snowslides 
and the shifting sands. This would be 
a desolate land if it were not for the 
trees. 

Harry—But what harm could come to 
trees? 

First Forester—Many great trees have 
been destroyed by forest fires, which 
start in some cases because careless 
people have left their campfires burning. 
Sparks from engines often start disas- 
trous fires. Then the Foresters certainly 
have to work. A great forest fire is one 
of the most terrible things in the world. 
The Foresters are called together from 
far and wide and they work day and 
night to prevent the spread of the fire. 

Second Forester—We prevent careless 
axemen from cutting down and destroy 
ing the trees. We cut away the dead 
branches, and cut out the diseased trees. 
Then we clear-the land and plant new 
trees where destructive fires have swept 
the forest. 

First Forester—We are on our way 
now to see what damage was done by 


the big storm we had last night. We 
shall follow the trail up the mountain. 
Good morning, Madam. Good-by, Kid- 
dies. 


(Foresters salute and exit, and chil- 
dren call ‘‘Good-by.’’) 
Gladys—Mother, tell us, what does the 


government do with all the trees? 
Mother—From forest trees lumber is 
made, to be used in building our houses, 
churches, schools, stores, and for mak- 
ing ships, furniture and many, many 


other things. 

Harry—And telegraph and telephone 
poles, Mother, and masts and railroad 
ties and cars, and shingles and ever so 
many things! 

Mother—Yes, and without the trees 
we could have none of these things. 
Paper, too, is made from trees, from 
wood-pulp. Isn’t it strange to think 
that our newspapers and books come 
from trees? 

Gladys—Well then, the Foresters are 
real soldiers, for they guard and save 
the trees for the government. 

Mother—Yes, children, they are the 
Soldiers of Peace, and we must honor 
them for the great and good work that 





they do. (A whistle sounds. ) 
Harry—Oh, here comes the train, 
Mother! (Runs to window.) It is just 


| rounding the curve! 
| (Mother and Children gather up their 
| belongings. ) 

Harry—I’m giad we met the Forest- 
ers, Mother. Perhaps some day I will 
be a Forester and work for the govern- 
ment. 

Mother—It is a fine and useful work, 
Harry, and Mother wants her boy to 
grow up to be a man who will be useful 
| to his government. But come, children, 
we must hurry. Don’t forget my um- 
| brella, Harry! 


(Exit all.) 








Children of Spring 
By Edna A. Brown 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: This Nature play was writ- 
ten for St. Catherine’s Guild, Christ Church, An- 
dover, Mass. It may be performed either indoors 
or outdoors. If given indoors the stage should rep- 
resent an outdoor scene, with a rock against which 
Hope is seen sleeping, anc other rocks in the back- 
ground, where the Plants and Flowers seat them- 
selves after taking part. Hope wears a simple 
white dress, Bluebird may be either a boy or a girl 
and should weararound blue cape. Costumes for the 
others may be as simple or as elaborate as desired. 
It is quite possible for all to wear ordinary dress, 
but carry distinguishing emblems, a sheaf of wheat, 
a bowl of sugar, a spray of apple blossoms, etc., or 
each may be dressed in full costumes of crepe pa- 
per. The idea is to adapt a play toa simple stage, 
limited properties and young children. Incidental 
music may be provided by either violin or piano, 
Time, about half an hour. 


CHARACTERS 
Hope, a Little Girl 
Bluebird, the Harbinger of Spring 
Wheat 
Potato 
Sugar 
Corn 


Daisy 

Forget-Me-Not 

Apple-Blossom 

Scene—Out of doors. Curtain rises to 
show Hope sleeping, curled against a 
rock. She stirs, sits up, stretches -her 
arms, rises, and looks about her. 

Hope—Dear me! How did I get here? 
Where are the others? Why, it is only 
a moment ago that I sat down torest. I 
suppose they must have gone home with- 
out me,—but it doesn’t matter because 
it isn’t late. (Sings motion song given 
below. Then Bluebird enters.)—What a 
dear bluebird!. I think I never saw one 
with such a bright color. 

Bluebird—How do you do, Hope? 

Hope(startled)—Why, can you talk? 
I never met a bird before who could 
speak. 

Bluebird—Of course I can talk.-- All 
birds can. The trouble is that human 
beings don’t take the trouble to: under- 
stand. If they would, they might learn 
a great-deal. -We could tell them about 
building houses, and the proper way to 


feed bavies,—not to give them raw! 
worms, for instance,—and, oh! a. great | 


many things. We really try to tell peo- 
ple what will interest them, but either 
they don’t pay attention -or they think 
we are singing just for fun. _ Probably, 
if I should tell you a few facts, you 
wouldn’t believe them either. 

Hope—I might. It's only grown peo- 
ple who don’t believe things. 

Bluebird—Fairies, now? Do you be- 
lieve in them? 

Hope (hesitatingly)—I did,. when I 
was a very little girl, and now that I 
hear a-bird talking, it makes me feel 
quite sure that there may be fairies. 

Bluebird (pleased)—You seem to have 
some sense. I suppose you never knew 
why your mother cleans house every 
spring? 

Hope—To make things fresh; isn’t it? 

Bluebird—She does it because the out- 
door world does it. After the long cold 
winter the earth wakes up in the spring 
and cleans house. The birds have to 
pick up the loose straws and all the 
strings that untidy children have left 
around; the winds sweep up the leaves 
and what they don’t take away the soft 
rains melt and make sink into the ground. 
That’s the reason March is windy. and 
April is showery, to help Mother Nature 
clean house. Then when May comes, she 
has to help ina different way. You see, 
all the plants have been asleep during 
the winter, tucked up from cold and frost. 
May has to wake them and the birds help 
her by singing. If you’ve ever noticed, 
we don’t sing so much in summer. 

Hope—Oh, you mean that the plants 
are all awake and growing, and so you 
don’t need to keep calling to them? 

Bluebird—Exactly. We birds take a 
rest in midsummer, but now is our busy 
time. In fact, I ought not to stop to talk 
with you, for I have important.business 
on hand. I must see that things get 
started nicely and sing- to them while 
they grow. That’s one of the jobs we 
birds have, to encourage the plants by 
singing. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Seasonable Nature Play 


Hope—I-can understand that. When 
Mother wants my brother to polish the 
floor, she starts the phonograph, so it will 
be easier for him to work. a 

Bluebird (wisely)—Well, we were the 
original music-boxes. You see that is 
one thing you human beings were wise 
enough to copy from us. 

Hope—Yes, it is always easier to work 
when you feel glad. But how do you 
start the things growing? 

Bluebird—I will show you. Right here, 
the farmer has planted some wheat. 
will call to it. (Soft music is heard. 
Enter Wheat. ) 

Wheat—Oh, I am so sleepy! Must I 
wake up so early? 

Bluebird—Indeed you must. The world 
is very hungry and needs a large crop of 
wheat. 

Wheat—Yes, I have planned for that. 
But shall I have to keep traveling across 
the ocean all summer? 

Hope—Don’t you like to travel? 

Wheat—Yes, but I was dreadfully sea- 
sick, and I planned.to stay at home. 1 
tried to get my sister Corn to take some 
of the voyages, but the people across the 
Atlantic liked me better, so I had to go, 
whether. 1 enjoyed it or not. 

Hope—I remember. We did not like 
corn flour nearly so well as wheat, but 
we used it so you could cross the sea and 
fced the people who didn’t know how to 
use corn. But we were so glad when it 
was right for us to have nice wheat bread 
again. Dear Wheat, do try.to give us a 
good harvest. 

Wheat—Certainly Ishall. Ihave been 
very crowded all winter because so many 
of my family shared my bed. There will 
be @ big harvest, for much has been 


AND. PRIMARY PLANS 


planted. I hope to have plenty for all 
who need me. It will be pleasant too, 
to cross the ocean without being afraid 
of submarines... I am used to birds, who 
take a little grain now and then, but tin 
sea serpents were something new. ‘l'hey 
didn’t eat me either, only wasted me. 


Bluebird (offended) —After the trouble 
we birds take to wake you in the spring, 
you needn’t grudge us a little food. 

Wheat—I don’t dothat. There will be 
enough for birds and animals too. Let 


I| me tell you how hard men are working 


to make me a success— 
See the busy farmer working in the field, 
That the earth may, for us, of her 


bounty yield. 
See the patient horses turning row on 


row, 
Ploughing up the furrows, back and 
forth they go. 


See the busy sower, casting forth the 


seed, 

Planting for a harvest, ’gainst a time 
of need. 9 ; ; 

See the yellow wheat heads shining in 


the sun, 
Full of heavy kernels, ripened every 


one. 


See the busy miller, grinding wheat to 
flour, 
See the mill-wheel turning with the 
water-power. 
Make the soft white flour in a loaf of 





bread, 
So that all the hungry with it may be 


fed. 
(Alice C. D. Riley) 


Bluebird—There are four plants which 
are very important for the food of the 





world, and we birds feel that much rests 





The Bluebird 


Motion Song 


!. } 


Fanny Comstock 
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I know.a-nest that is ready for you, 
Down in the apple tree; 

We-have a bird-house so safe and high; 
Where shall the mating be? 


4 


Build your nest for the little birds; 
Make it all soft and warm; 

Home for your babies to sleep and dream, 
Happy and safe from harm. 


Motions 


I. First line—Hand at the ear in listening attitude. 
Second line—Pointing towards the garden. 
Third line—Looking off towards the garden, hand shading the eyes. 
‘ Fourth line—Looking at the audience. 
II. First and second lines—Arms waving, to suggest the bird’s flight. 
III. Second Jine—Pointing towards the tree. 
Third line—Right hand raised above the head. 


IV. First and second lines—Hands 
: nest. , 


together, hollowed upwards, making a 


Third line—Eyes closed; head on arm which is bent and raised to level 


of shoulder. 
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on our wings while we are getting them 
well started. This one that I am going 
to wake now is one of the worst to man- 
age. I am really quite discouraged with 
it, but perhaps we shall have better suc- 
cess this year. 

(Music. Enter Potato.) 


Potato—I heard all you said, but asa 
matter of fact I am not one bit difficult. 
I only have a harder time than Wheat. 
To begin with, lots of people who don’t 
know how try toraise potatoes. It takes 
a great deal of patience to stand the 
queer things they do. 

Hope—You poor Potato! I know it. 
I planted some myself and put them so 
far down that they were six weeks in 
coming up. 

Potato—There! you see! How can you 
expect me to grow when people do things 
like that? And when they did know how 
to plant me, all the bugs in the world 
came to look at me. There were striped 
bugs and green bugs and black bugs and 
they all sat on me. 

Hope—But we tried to kill the bugs. 

Potato—Yes, you did, and you put an 
end to me as well. In one garden where 
I was trying my best to grow, they used 
nine different things on me to kill some 
green insects. The ninth was kerosene, 
and at that I fainted. 

Bluebird—I have often thought about 
those bugs. But some of them are so 
hard-shelled that they give us birds pains 
-when we eat them, and the green insects 
are too small for us to bother with. 

Potato—You might have eaten. them 
as a war duty, even if you didn’t like 
them. Withall I had to endure last sum- 
mer, I felt that the birds were slackers. 
You didn’t eat one thing you didn’t like. 

Hope—Father read in the newspaper 
that a perfectly new potato pest was 
coming this summer. 

Potato (sinking down and fanning her- 
self)—Oh, why did you tell me? Haven’t 
I enough to bear already? 

Bluebird—Brace up! Brace up! The 
seventeen-year locusts are also coming. 

Potato—And what are they? Anything 
like potato bugs? 

Bluebird — Very much larger and 
fiercer. They will probably come and 
sit all over you. 

Potato—Then you birds really must 
help. I simply will not work this season 
unless you promise to eat any bugs lam 
not already acquainted with. 

Bluebird—Can’t make any promises 
till I take a look at them. 

Hope—I never thought of it before, 
but aren’t you some relation to the To- 
mato? 

Potato (blushing)—Ah, the - Tomato! 
My greatest ambition in life is to asso- 
ciate with her, but I never succeed until 
we have both been transformed. (Rises 
and comes forward. )— 


Potato was deep in the dark underground, 
Tomato above in the light. } 
The little Tomato was ruddy and round, 

The little Potato was white. 
And redder and redder she rounded above, 
And paler and paler he grew, 
And neither suspected a mutual love, 
Till they met in a Brunswick stew. 
(Anonymous) 


Bluebird—I don't know what a Bruns- 
wick stew tastes like, but I feel sure it 
is not 10 good as a fresh juicy earthworm. 

(Muric. Enter Sugar.) 

Bluebird—Ah, here is the girl every- 
body wanted last year, the most popular 
girl in the world! 

Hope—Sugar! Wesurely found it hard 
to do without you. 

Sugar—It was pleasant to be wanted 
so much, and to have such a fine chance 
to travel. I never knew before how en- 
vious my cousins wereof me. Molasses, 
Corn Syrup, and all those poor relations, 
you know. They tried to make people 
think they could take my place, but they 
couldn’t. Simply impossible! Children 
mixed the weirdest messes out of figs.and 
raisins and honey and nuts, and pretended 
it tasted like me. It was clever hut it 
wasn’t candy. 
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Hope—Oh, how we did miss you! I 
think it was almost easier to do without 
nice wheat bread than to have so little 
sugar. 

Sugar—I am very important, of course, 
even though people often consider me a 
luxury. Why, I had to do all the work 
for Europe as well as for America, and 
it is no wonder that I spread myself 
rather thin. 

Hope—Then you didn’t feel hurt be- 
cause we saved our pennies for thrift 
stamps and bought no candy? 

Sugar—Oh, not a bit. There wasn’t 
enough of me to go around, and the less 
you ate, the more there was for babies 
who needed me, and for the soldiers who 
wanted meso they could be strong to 
fight for their country. 

Bluebird—We birds missed Sugar too. 

Hope—I thought only birds shut up in 
cages ever had Sugar. 

Bluebird—What do you think the maple 
trees were made for? For us, of course. 
We ate maple syrup long before you 
found out it was of any use. And some 
of us take honey from the flowers. 

Hope—Did you stop eating it during 
the war? 

Bluebird—Let us change the subject. 
(To Sugar)—Are you going to give usa 
good crop this season? 

Sugar—Very good indeed. There wiil 
be sugar for everybody in the world to 
use, though I am not especially anxious 
to gointo Germany at present. That will 
be the last place [ visit. But you chil- 
dren may have your candy again, and very 
glad I am, for it was hard to have the 


sugar-plum trees cut down. (‘urns to 

Hope) — 

Have you ever heard of the Sugar-Plum 
Tree? 


"lis a marvel of great renown! 
It —" on the shore of the Lollipop 
ea 
In the garden of Shut-Eye Town; 
The fruit that it bears is so wondrously 
sweet 
(As those who have tasted it say) 
That good little children have only to eat 
Of that fruit to be happy next day. 
There are marshmallows, gumdrops and 
peppermint canes, 
With stripings of scarlet or gold, 
And you carry away of the treasure that 
rains 
As much as your apron can hold! 
(Eugene Field) 


Hope—Oh, I am glad those trees are 
growing again. You surely are one of 
the most important things in the world. 
(To Bluebird)—Wheat, Potato, Sugar,— 
you said there were four plants. What is 
the fourth? 

(Music. Enter Corn.) 

Bluebird—Here it is. 

Corn—Did you call me? Is it time to 
get up? 

Bluebird — High time. You have a 
great deal to do this season. 


Corn—I was very busy last summer, 
much busier than usual. So many people 
in the world were hungry that I couldn't 
take time to rest, but grew night and 
day, in places where I never grew before, 
so that there would be plenty of corn 
for the United States to eat, and so that 
my sister Wheat could go across the ocean 
and feed the hungry children in Europe. 


Hope—Why didn’t you go to Europe 
with her? 

Corn—Because they didn’t invite me. 
And must I work as hard as I did last 
year? | 

Bluebird—Yes, I think so. A great 
deal of food is needed and nobody must 
be lazy. Now you are awake, don’t go 
to sleep again. 

Corn—Oh, no, I will not. I will work 
very hard and grow everywhere that I 
am asked. 


Hope—It would be dreadful, if you 
should fail to give us a good crop, for 
Columbia carries a sheaf of corn on her 
arm. Did you know that? 


Corn—Indeed, I did. I am very proud 
of that. Let me tell you all about it-— 
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The rose may bloom for England, 

The lily for France unfold; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 

Scotland, her thistle bold; 

But the shield of the great Republic, 

The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled corn, 

The sun’s supreme bequest! 

The arbutus and the goldenrod 

The heart of the North may cheer, 
And the mountain laurel for Maryland 

Its royal clusters rear; 

And jasmine and magnolia 

The crest of the South adorn; 
But the wide Republic’s emblem 

Is the bounteous, golden corn! 

(E. D. Proctor) 

Hope—You must indeed be proud. (‘Lo 
Bluebird)—But don’t you have tu wake 
the flowers as well as the wheat and the 
corn? 

Bluebird—Of course. The work all 
piles up at once, and you have no idea 
how much we have todo. Now the cock 
is supposed to get the sun up every morn- 
ing—that’s his little job,—but very often 
he doesn’t stir one feather until after the 
robins have begun. Yes, we wake the 
flowers, too. Let us call some of them. 

(Music. Enter Violet.) 

Hope—Oh, I am glad you have come, 
I love you best of all. 

Violet—Thank you. I love the chil- 
dren, but I wish that when they pick me 
they would reach ’way down and break 
my stem and not pull my head off. 
Would you like to know how I got my 
purple gown? 

Hope—I should, very much. I think 
it is so pretty. 

Violet—I used always to dress in white, 
but very many years ago, when Venus 
the Beautiful was wandering in the 
woods, looking for her lover, she stepped 
on a thorn and hurt her foot. I was 
very sorry for her and so J caught the 
drops that fell from the wound and they 
turned my white dress purple. 

Hope—It is such a pretty color. It 
makes me think of music. 

Violet—Why, Iam music, too. Long 
ago Orpheus, the great musician, was 
playing so beautifully that all the ani- 
mals and flowers came and danced around 
him. When he was tired, he sat down 
on a grassy bank, and laid his lyre be- 
side him. Some of the music dripped 
from the strings and violets sprang up. 

Hope—Is that the reason you like to 
blossom in the woods? 

Violet—I do grow in gardens some- 
times if I have a nice quiet place to live, 
a place where only those who want me 
will come. But I don’t like to be stared 
at. I flourish best where people love 
me, 

Hope—I think the whole world must 
love you. 

Violet— 

Some plants in gardens only found, 

Are raised with pains and care; 
God scatters violets all around, 

They blossom everywhere. 

Some scentless flowers stand straight 
and high, 

With pride and haughtiness, 

But violets perfume land and sky 

Although they promise less. 

(G. J. Clarke) 


(Music. Enter Daisy.) 
Hope—Oh, here is the Daisy! I am 
glad to see you. 
Daisy—I am glad to get back. I hope 


the children are going to make daisy 
chains this summer, and flower families. 


Hope—Flower families? What are 
they? 

Daisy—Dear me! where were you 
brought up? Didn’t you know that with 
a pair of scissors and a pen and ink you 
can make the dearest daisy dolls that 
ever lived? 


Hope—Do tell me how! 


Daisy—You can make a Quaker grand- 
mother in a white cap by snipping short 
all my petals but two for cap-strings, 
and marking her face with the ink. The 
daisy baby wears white skirts all around; 
the daisy brcther hasn’t any petals at 
all, just a laughing face. Try it and see 
how much fun it is to play with me. 





I should like to have a 


Hope—I will. 
But aren’t you 


family of daisy dolls. 
waking early? 
Daisy—I have always believed in day- 
light saving. I wake at the first peep 
of dawn and shut at sundown. That’s 
how I got my name,—‘‘the day’s eye,’’ 
you know— 
Over the shoulders and slopes of the 
dune, 
I saw the white daisies go down to the 
sea. 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our 
hearts free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the 
dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the 


wood, 
And all of their singing was ‘‘ Earth, it 
is well!’’ 

And all of their dancing was ‘‘ Life, 

thou art good!”’ 
(Bliss Carman) 

Bluebird—Here wakes one of the love- 
liest flowers of all. 

(Music. Enter Forget-Me-Not.) 

Hope—What a beautiful blue! How 
nice it is that we have flowers as well as 
grain and sugar. 

Forget-Me-Not—The world is much 
pleasanter because our dear Lord took 
thought to make things beautiful as well 
as things just for use. It is a message 
that He sends you, to be lovely and 
pleasing as well as useful. 

Hope—I have never seen you growing 
except in gardens. 

Forget-Me-Not—Oh, but I do grow 
wild in many places. I like best the 
banks of streams and meadows where I 
can keep my feet in moist soil and hide 
my head in shady grasses. 

Bluebird—Most unhealthy to have your 
feet wet. 

Forget-Me-Not—Not if you stay in one 
spot. But you have waked me earlier 
than I was needed. 

Bluebird—No. There isa special work 
for you this summer. 


Forget-Me-Not—A special work? 1) 


wonder if it is not something I did once 
before. 
there was a great battle, when a man 
who wanted to rule the whole world met 
his fate on the field of Waterloo. I re- 
member that the next summer it was 
a part of my work to cover that battle- 
field with a carpet of blue blossoms,— 
lest men forget. Have they forgotten? 
Bluebird (solemnly)—Some have for- 
gotten. There are other battlefields for 
you to bless and heal. 
Forget-Me-Not—I will try my best, 
but I hope it is for the last time. 
Hope—We all hope that. We trust 
that now we shall always have peace. 
Forget-Me-Not—The world should re- 
member the message | bear. It is meant 
for everybody— 
When to the flowers so beautiful, 
The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blue-eyed one 
(All timidly it came); 

And standing at the Father’s feet, 
And gazing in his face, 

It said, in low and trembling tones, 
With sweet and gentle grace, 

**Dear God, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas! I have forgot.’’ 

Then kindly looked the Father down, 
And said, ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not.”’ 

(Anonymous) 

Hope—I hope the whole world will re- 
member now. You will put the blue 
carpet on the battlefields to remind us, 
won’t you? 

Forget-Me-Not—I shall do it 
carefully. 

(Music. Enter Apple-Blossom.) 

Bluebird—Ah, that reminds me I 
think that this spring I will rent a nest 
in an apple-tree. 

Apple-Blossom—You will be most wel- 
come. [I have three nice tenements to 
let, but you had better speak quickly, 
for some sparrows were looking at them. 

Bluebird—Take my advice and cut 
their acquaintance. They are noisy, dirty 


very 


More than a hundred years ago | 


tenants and quarrel with everybody they 

meet. 

Apple-Blossom—Of course I’d rather 
have you. 

Bluebird—What is the rent this year? 

Apple-Blossom — Just the same as 
last,—to eat all the canker-worms and 
let the bees alone. 

Bluebird—That is reasonable. I’li look 
at those tenements presently. You see 
this child here? 4 

Apple-Blossom— Yes. 

Bluebird—I have been showing her 
how the birds wake the plants that fecd 
the nations, and flowers that make the 
earth beautiful. You are a flower that 
is both useful and beautiful. 

Apple-Blossom—Yes, indeed, apples 
are very useful. People who don’t like 
apples are a very poor sort of folk. And 
think of the cider and vinegar and the 
nice open snappy fires of apple-wood. 
And how about you, Mr. Bluebird,—1 
think you like my seeds to eat? 

Bluebird—Oh, yes, Ilikethem. I have 
planted a great many apple-trees about 
the country. 1 am not sure that it is 
wise, for ‘‘apples have always caused 
a row, from Adam’s time way down till 
now.’’ Still, when the trees grow, it 
gives me a greater choice of places to 
live. 

Hope—You are very lovely, Apple 
Blossom. Each of the other flowers had a 
poem for us. Haven’t you one? 

Apple-Blossom—Yes, I have one— 
Have you seen an apple orchard in the 

spring? 
In the spring? 

An English apple orchard in the spring? 
When the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis sings its story, 

In the spring ? 
Have you plucked the apple blossoms in 
the spring? 
In the spring? 

And caught their subtle odors 

spring? 

Pink buds pouting at the light, 

Crumpled petals baby white, 

Just to touch them a delight— 

In the spring. 
| If you have not, then you know not, in 
the spring, 
In the spring, 

Half the color, beauty, wonder of the 

spring, 

No sweet sight can I remember 

Half so precious, half so tender, 

As the apple blossoms render 

In the spring. 
(William Martin) 


in the 


Hope—Oh, thank you. ‘That is very 
lovely. 

Bluebird (to Apple-Blossom)—I’l! look 
at that tenement now, if you’ll show it 
to me. 

(Bluebird and Apple-Blossom take 
hands and walk off stage. Hope looks 


after them.) 

Hope—Well, 1 don’t think he is very 
polite. (Looks at the others)—I surely 
am glad to know how birds help the 
plants grow. And although it is impor- 
tant to have Corn and Wheat and Pota- 
toes and Sugar, | think it is more won- 
derful to have Flowers. Since you have 
each said a little poem for me, I’ll tell 
| you one [ learned at school. (Turns to 
face audience. Others group themselves 
| about her, forming semicircle. )— 
| God might have made the earth bring 

forth 

Enough for great and small, 

The corn stalk and the wheat ear, 

Without a flower at all. 

We might have had enough, enough 

For every want of ours, 

For luxury, medicine and toil, 

And yet have had no flowers. 

Our outward life requires them not,— 

Then wherefore had they birth?— 

To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth; 

To comfort man,—to whisper hope, 

Whene’er his faith is dim, 

For Who so careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him! 
(Adapted from Mary Howitt) 
(Hope and others bow to audience and 








curtain falls.) 
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March Wind, the Piper 
(A Spring Game) 
**Who’ll dance to my piping, my piping, 
my piping? 
Who'll dance to my piping?”’ the wind 
sang one day. 

**Oh, we’ll dance to your pipe,’ 

the grass in the meadow; 
So it rippled and ran till the wind 
rushed away. 


**Who'll dance to my. piping, my piping, 
my piping? 
Who’ll dance to my piping?’’ the wind 
sang one day. 
**Oh, we’ll dance to your pipe, 
trees in the forest; 
So they swayed and they swung till the 
wind rushed away. 


**Who’ll dance to my piping, my piping, 
my piping? 
Who’ll dance to my piping?’’ the wind 
sang one day. 
‘Oh, we’ll dance to your pipe, ’’ 
boats on the water; 
So they skipped and they dipped till 
the wind rushed away. 


’ 


cried 


”’ cried the 


cried the 


**Who’ll dance to my piping, my piping, 
my piping? 
Who’ll dance to my piping?’’ the wind 
sang one day. 
**Oh, we’ll dance to your pipe,’’ 
the clothes in the garden; 
So they danced and they pranced till 
the wind rushed away. 


**Who’ll dance to my piping, my piping, 
my piping? 
Who’ll dance to my piping?’’ the wind 
sang one day. 
**Oh, we'll dance to your pipe, 
the flags on the steeples; 
So they fluttered and flew till the wind 
rushed away. 


cried 


9? 


cried 


**Who’ll dance. to my piping, my piping, 
my piping? 
Who’ll dance to my piping?’’ the wind 
sang one day. 
**Oh, we’ll dance to your pipe, 
kites in the heavens; 
So they. soared and they sailed till the 
wind rushed away. 


”” cried the 


‘*Who’ Il dance to my piping, my piping, 
my piping? 
Who’ll dance to my piping?’’ the wind 
sang one day. 
**Oh, we'll dance to your pipe, 
the windmills all waiting; 
So they whirled and they twirled till 
the wind rushed away. 


” 


cried 


**Who’ll dance to my piping, my piping, 
my piping? 
Who’ll dance to my piping?’”’ the wind 
sang one day. 
“Oh, we’ll dance to your pipe, 
the frolicsome children; 
So they spun, in their fun, till the wind 
rushed away. ' 
Martha Burr Banks. 


(One child, with a real or an imagi- 
nary whistle, may represent the wind, 
while several other children take, in turn, 
the parts of the grass, the trees, etc., 
acting out the motions described in: the 
verses. ) 


” 


cried 


How Some Birds Build Their 
Nests 
By Hallie Ives 
For Twelve Children 
First Girl— 


The Robin weaves his little home 
Of twigs and mud and strings; 

He builds it on a forkéd limb 
And there his mate he brings. 


First Boy— 
The Bluebird likes a broken limb, 
All cosy, nice, and warm, 
Lined with the finest roots and twigs, 
To keep her young from harm. 


Second Girl— 
The Oriole displays great skill 
In weaving grass and moss 
Together in the nicest nest 
You ever came across. 


Second Boy— 
Kingfishers build in a bank of sand, 
Where waters safely fiow, - 
A nest of fishLones, clean and white, 
Laid neatly row on row. 


NORMAL‘INSTRUCTOR 


March Exercises and Music 


Third Girl— 
Woodpeckers drill a shapely hole 
Within a post or tree; 
A safer nest in time of storm 
I’m sure there could not be. 


Third Boy— 
The Phoebe bird constructs a home 
Of mud and mosses green, 
Safely poised in a sheltered nook 
Beneath a jutting screen. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Fourth Girl— 
The House Wren fills its nesting place 
With twigs both wee and brown; 
She often seeks a garden spot 
. Upon the edge of town. 


Fourth Boy— 
The Catbird uses strips of bark, 
Torn from an old grapevine, 
To weave into a pleasing nest 
Which is both clean and fine. 





M. B. 


The March Wind 


MARGARET BAKEMAN 
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Fifth Girl— 
The Mocking Bird sings a sweet song, 
But builds a ragged nest 
Of broken twigs; yet the inside 
With mosses fine is dressed. 


Fifth Boy— 
The Bobwhite and the Bobolink 
Build on an open field; 
The Hermit Thrush prefers a ground 
Where forest trees will shield. 


Sixth Girl— 
The Blue Jay is not satisfied 
With a nest of his own, 
But robs the other birds of eggs 
When nesting time is on. f 


Sixth Boy— 
Each birdie likes his own style best, 
He sings his own song too, 
And everyone some message brings 
Of joy to me and you. 


When You Plant a Tree 
By Mrs. J. W. M. 


An Exercise for Ten Children 


1. Do not expose a tree’s white roots 
To rays of burning sun; 
Protect them from the wind or frost 
Until your work is done. 


2. All broken roots, or injured ones, 
Prune gently with a knife; 
Be sure to give a clean, short cut— 
A tree’s roots are its life. 


3. Be sure to make a large round hole, 
Where they may spread in space; 
A tree will never do so well 
Put in a crowded place. 


4, Plant in fine loam, enrich it well 
With decomposed manure; 
Remember, if you desire 
Your labor to endure, 


5. You must not use a green ferment. 
On roots of tree or plant; 
But when it’s used put it on top 
In measure small and scant. 


6. Spread out the roots as they once grew 
And work your fine loam in; 
Then make it firm and quite compact 
And never loose nor thin. 


7. Please do not set your tree too deep; 
The upper roots shuuld rest 
Just as they were before removed—- 
They thus will grow the best. 


8. Remove all branches and cut back 
One half of Jast year’s wood; 
This is a method which should be 
By all quite understood. 


9, A thorough soaking of the roots 
Is needed at the start; 
And give them water twice a week, 
If you would do your part. 


10. Keep all the surface loose and free 
From grass or harmful weeds; 
Do not stir deep, but mulching well 
In autumn each tree needs. 


The North Wind’s Song. 
By D.E.K. 


A good little boy in his bed, one night, 

Lay sung and warm, in his blankets 
white; 

And heard — friendly wind as it sang 
its 

And ty eae little boy went to sleep, 
ere long, 

And this is what the North Wind said, 

As it sang to the good littie boy in bed:— 


**Dear child, it has been a happy day, 

And you’ve worked like a man, and 
enjoyed your play; 

Now go to sleep, while I play for thee 

A tune, on the needles of this tall pine 
tree.’ 


A bad little boy that very night, 

Tossed and tumbled in his blankets 
white; 

And grew so scared at the awful noise 

That the North Wind makes for bad 
little boys; 

And cried out loud, and covered his head; 

And was, oh, so cold, in his chilly bed. 

**Boo! Boo!’’ shouted the wind, with all 
its might; 

**Woo! Woo!’’ it wailed in the stilly 
night; 

**You’ve been a bad boy, all day throuh; 

And now you can’t sleep, ’cause I'm 





‘mad at you.”’ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


March Recitations and Music 


Why Some Birds Hop and Others 
Walk 


A little bird sat on a twig of a tree 
A-swinging and swinging as glad as 

could be, 
And shaking his tail, and smoothing his 


d 
And having such fun as you never could 
guess. 


And when he had finished his gay little 
song 

He flew ¢ down in the street and went hop- 
ping along, 

This way and that way with both little 


eet, 
While his sharp little eyes looked for 
‘something to eat. 


A little boy said to him: “Little bird,stop, 

And tell me the reason you go with a 
hop. 

Why don’t you walk, as boys do, and 


men, ; ’ 
One foot at atime, like a dove ora hen?’’ 


Then the little bird went with a hop, 
hop, hop; 

And he laughed just as if his laugh never 
would stop; 

And he said: ‘‘ Little boy, there are some 
birds that talk, 

And some birds that hop, and some birds 
that walk. 


**Use your eyes, little boy; watch closely 
and see 
What little birds hop, both feet, just like 


me, 

And what little birds walk like the duck 
and the hen; 

And when you know that you’ll know 
more than some men. 


**Every bird that can scratch in the dirt 
can walk; 

Every bird that can wade in the water 
can walk; 

Every bird that has claws to catch prey 
with can walk, 

One foot at a time—that is why they can 
walk. 


‘But most little birds who can sing you 


a song, 
Are so small that their legs are not 
very strong 
To scratch with, or wade with, or catch 
things—that’s why 
They hop with both feet. 
good by!”’ 


Little boy, 
J. L. Bates. 
The Dog 


I’ve never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he didn’t feel, 

Nor quit his old-time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel. 

The yellowest cur I ever knew 

Was, to the boy who loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to show 
Halfway devotion to his friend, 

To seek a kinder man to know, 
Or richer, but unto the end 

The humblest dog I ever knew 

Was, to the man that loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make, 
Some little favor to attain. 

I’ve never known a Prince or Spot 

That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known:a dog to fight 
With all his strength to shield a friend, 
And, whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick with him until the end. 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The-hand of him that men would kick. 


And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation pangs from day to day 
With him who had been glad to share 
His bread and meat along the way. 
No dog, however mean or rude, 

Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog i is listed with the dumb, 
No voice has he to speak his creed, 
is messages to humans come 
By faithful conduct and by deed, 
He shows, as seldom mortals do, 
A high ideal of being true. 


prance, 
| Floating so lightly, you scamper and 


Little Cloud Airships 
By Gertrude Lincoln 


White little clouds way up in the blue, 
.I think the ange!s go riding on you; 
Chasing each other around and around, 
Never one making the tiniest sound; 
Moving so lazily, 
Dashing so crazily, 
Skimming along in the sky; 
Tossing and whirling, 
Skipping and swirling, 
Little cloud airships on high ! 


My Friend, the Woodpecker 


My lively friend, with cap of red 

Set jauntily upon your head, 

And drest in suit of black and gray, 
I’m glad to have you come my way. 
My t: ees need cleaning up, I know, 
That they more healthy fruit may grow, 
And you, I feel, without a doubt, 

Will find and dig the ‘‘borers’’ out. 


You drum upon my stable roof, 

And to my hens scream sharp reproof 
Because they eat the bugs you want; 
And you the catbird daily taunt, 
Because his coat is hue of slate 

And he has not a crimson pate; 

In fact, you’re such a noisy bird 

You sometimes make yourself absurd. 


| Little cloud airships, you glide and you 


dance; 
High over tree tops and over the seas, 
Warmed by the sunlight and cooled by 
the breeze; 
Soft little, white little, 
Dear little, bright little, 
Airships afloat in the blue; 
_ Sliding and dipping, 
Turning and tipping, 
Please take me riding with you! 


My House 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Two little people live in my house, 
My house that is straight and strong, 
With windows of blue 

That a heart peeps through, 

And a mouth that’s the door of song. 


And yet you are a working chap, 

Who gets your food with lively tap, 

And tongue that has a barbed point, 

With which you search each hole and 
joint 

Where bugs and worms are hid away, 

Which Nature made your lawful prey; 

And while your living you obtain, 

You are to men a source of gain. 


You kill the worms that bore their trees, 
You catch the bugs that taint the breeze, 
And sting the apples as they grow— 

As all the orchard farmers know; 

In fact, though you are small in size, 
You, as a helper, are a prize; 

And men who count you not a friend 
Their stock of knowledge should amend. 


You eat some cherries, it is true, 

And yet you but collect your due 

For work that you have done with care, 
And of the crop should have your share; 
While apples which you sometimes peck, 
(For which men long to wring your neck) | 
Are but the pay that should be yours 
For helping do the orchard chores. 


One little person is blithe and gay, 
bee os smile for each all the livelong 


With a | heart 
That will do its part, 
To drive all sadness and care away. 


The other person is cross and bad, 
And almost always is getting ‘‘mad’’; 
She pouts and scowls, 

She cries and howls, 

And no one knows her that isn’t sad. 


Then welcome, welcome, little friend! 

I will protect you to the end; 

My children too will leave you free 

To feast upon our cherry-tree; 

And when you take your apple rent, 

On just collection but intent, 

Instead of wishing you were dead 

We’ll call down blessings on your hesd. 
Jake H. Harriso: 


One little person is Cross Patch mean, 
The other is Sunshine true; 

No matter what weather, 

They’re never together, 

Now which little person are you ? 








The Tree’s Song 
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| Inspection 
By Mrs. Ida Kays 


} 

Old Sol looks in at the window, 

‘To see if my face is clean; 
Maybe he looks down into my heart 

And sees if there’s anything mean. 
So I'll keep my heart as clean as my 

face— 
I know I can if I try— 

And I'll not be afraid to look the world, 

Or even Old Sol, in the eye. 


The Snowflakes 
By Blaine C. Bigler 


Little children of the sky, 
Drifting from their home on high, 

Falling—falling—fal!ing—failing— 
Soft and thick they lie. 


On the naked forest trees, 
In the cruel icy breeze, 
Clinging — clinging — clinging — cling- 
ing— 
So the buds won’t freeze. 


Over hill and meadow brown, 

How they cuddle, cuddle down, 
Drifting—drifting—drifting—drifting— 

Over wood and town. 


Little children from the sky, 
How I love to see them fly, 
Falling—falling—falling—felling— 
From their home on high. 


The Old-Time Spellin’ Bee 
By Lizzie P. Babcock 


| You may talk of modern methods of im 
| provin’ children’s minds, 
You may lengthen out your treatise on 

‘“‘What Pedagogy Finds’’; 

| Though you say thepresent system is as 
plain as A-B-C,— 
| You have failed in one partie’lar, 
evident to me; 





as 1s 
Though you may be loud in praises of 
the ‘* Phonics,’’ and all this, 
And you advocate the system of the 
**Word Analysis’’— 
iT will tell you with all plainness what a 
shame it is to be 
A-deprivin’ of the young folks of 
old-time Spellin’ Bee. 


the 


ky, and 
I ’pear to hear you say: 

‘*How old-fashioned in his notions and 
how set in every way’ 

But to be real plain and honest, 
tell you that I see 

Your curriculum lacks one 
the old-time Spellin’ Bee. 


let me 


thing, ‘tis 


Iam well aware the idee is prevailin 
through the land 

That the present mode of teachin’ is just 
fillin’ the demand— 


But, my friends, I'll do my duty, and te 
all I disagree 
With your methods fine and fancy, 


you drop the Spellin’ Bee. 


when 


| Be the Fellow That Your Mother 


' 
| 


| 


**Say, 
| If I only 
| She t’inks Iam a wonder, 


| Would never mix wit’ 


Thinks You Are 


| While —— down. a 
street the other day, 

| I heard a little urchin to a comrade turn 
and say 

Jimmie, don’t yer 

hap py as aclam, 

was de feller dat me mudder 

t’inks I am. 


crowded eity 


know I'd be 


and knows her 
little lad 
nothin’ dat was 


ugly, mean or bad. 


I often sit and t’ink how ’twould 
be—gee whizz, 

If a feller was de feller dat his mudder 
t'inks he is.”’ 

So, folks, be yours a life of toil or un- 
diluted joy, 

You still can learn a lesson from the 
small, unlettered boy; 

Don’t try to be an earthly saint, 
eyes fixed on a star— 

Just try to be the fellow that your moth- 
er thinks you are. 


nice 


with 





a ae 


JF 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


The Tapestry Weavers 


Let us take to our hearts a lesson—no 
lesson can braver be— 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers 
on the other side of the sea. 

Above their heads the pattern hangs, 
they study it with care, 

The while their fingers deftly move, 
their eyes are fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing, besides, of 
the patient, plodding weaver: 

He works on the wrong side evermore, 
but works for the right side ever. 

It is only when the weaving stops, and 
the web is loosed and turned, 

That he sees his real handiwork—that 
his marvelous skill is learned. 


Ah, the sight of its delicate beauty, how 
it pays him for all his cost! 

No rarer, daintier work than his was 
ever done by the frost. 

Then the master bringeth him golden 
hire, and giveth him praise as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver 
is, no tongue but his ean tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God, 
let down from the place of the sun, 

Wherein we are weaving ever, till the 
mystic web is done. 

Weaving blindly but weaving surely, each 
for himself his fate— 

We may not see how the right side looks, 
we can only weave and wait. 


But, looking above for the pattern, no 
weaver hath to fear; 

Only let him look clear into heaven, the 
Perfect Pattern is there. 

If he keeps the face of the Saviour for- 
ever and always in sight 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey, his 
weaving sure to be right. 


And when the work is ended, and the 
web is turned and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master, 
it shall-say unto him, ‘‘Well done!"’ 

And the white-winged Angels of Heaven, 
to bear him shall come down; 

And God shall give him gold for his 
hire—not coin—but a glowing crown. 


Christ in Flanders 


We had forgotten You, or very nearly— 
You did not seem to touch us very 
nearly— 
Of course we thought about You now 
and then; 
Especially in any time of trouble— 
We knew that you were good in time of 
trouble— 
But we were very ordinary men. 


And there were always other things to 
think of— 
There’s lots of things a man has got to 
think of— 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and 
his wife; 
And so we only thought of You on Sun- 
day— 
Sometimes, perhaps, not even on a Sun- 
day— 
Because there’s always lots to fi!] one’s 


life. 

And, all the while, in street or lane or 
byway— 

In country lane, in city street, or by- 
way— 


You walked among us, and we did not 
see. 
Your feet were bleeding as You walked 
our pavements— 
How did we miss Your footprints on our 
pavementsi— 
Can there be other folk as blind as we? 


Now we remember; over here in Flan- 
ders— 

(It isn’t strange to think of You in 
Flanders) — 

This hideous warfare seems to make 

things clear. 

We never thought about You much in 
England— 





But now that we are far away from 
England— 
We have no doubts, we know that You 
are here. 


You helped us pass the jest along the 


trenches— 
Where, in cold blood, we waited in the 


trenches— ; 
You touched its ribaldry and made it 


ne. 
You stood beside us in our pain and 


weakness— 
We’re glad to think You understand our 
weakness— 
Somehow it seems to help us not to 
whine. 
We think about You kneeling in the 
Garden— 
Ab, God! the agony of that dread Gar- 
den— 
We know You prayed for us upon the 


cross. 
If anything could make us glad to bear 


it— 
’Twould be the knowledge that You 
willed to bear it— 
Pain—death—the uttermost of human 


loss. 

Though we forgot You—You will not 
forget us— , 

We feel-so sure that You will not for- 
get us— 


But stay with us until this dream is 


past. 
And so we ask for courage, strength, 
and pardon— 
Especially, I think, we ask for pardon— 
And that You’ll stand beside us to the 
last. 
L. W. in London ‘‘ Spectator.’’ 


Monterey 


We were not many,—we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day; 

Yet many a gallant spirit would 

Give half his years if he but could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 


Now here, now there, the shot it hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray, 
Yet not a single soldier quailed 
When wounded comrades round them 
wailed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 


And on, still on our column kept, 
Through walls of flame, its withering 


way; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
Still charging on the guns which swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey. 


The foe himself recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 
We swooped his flanking batteries past, 
And braving full their murderous blast, 

Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 


Our banners on those turrets wave, 
And there our evening bugles play; 
Where orange boughs above their grave 
Keep green the memory of the brave 
Who fought and fell at Monterey. 


We are not many, we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day; 
But who of us has not confessed 
He'd rather share their warrior rest, 
Than not have been at Monterey? 
Charles Fenno Hoffman. 


Bobby Shaftoe 


**Marie, will you marry me? 

For you know how I love thee! 

Tell me, darling, will you be 
The wife of Bobby Shaftoe?’’ 


‘Bobby, pray don’t ask me more, 

For you’ve asked me twice before; 

Let us be good friends, no more, 
No more, Bobby Shaftoe.”’ 


**Tf you will not marry me, 

I will go away to sea; 

And you ne’er again shall be 
A friend of Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 








**Oh, you will-not go away 

For you’ve said so twice to-day. 

Stop! He’s gone! Dear Bobby, stay! 
Dearest Bobby Shaftoe! 


‘Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 

Silver buckles on-his knee, 

But he’ll come back and marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe. 


‘*He will soon come back to me, 

And how happy I shall be, 

He’ll come back and marry me, 
Dearest Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 


‘Bobby Shaftoe’s lost at sea, 

He cannot come back to thee. 

And you ne’er again will see 
Your dear Bobby Shaftoe. 


‘*Oh, we sadly mourn for thee, 

And regret we ne’er shall see 

Our friend Bobby, true and free, 
Dearest Bobby Shaftoe.”’ 


‘*Bobby Shaftoe’s lost at sea. 
And can ne’er come back to me, 
But I’ll ever faithful be, 

True to Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 


‘‘Darling, I’ve come home from sea, 
I’ve come back to marry thee, 
For I know you’re true to me, 

True to Bobby Shaftoe.”’ 


‘*Yes, I always cared for thee, 
And now you’ve come back to me, 
And we will always happy be, 
-Dearest Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 


‘*Bobby Shaftoe’s come from sea, 
And we will united be, 
Heart and hand in unity, 

Mr. and Mrs. Shaftoe.’’ 


The Chambered Nautilus 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets 
feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled 
wings 
In -gulfs enchanted, where the Siren 
sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun 
their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered ccll, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont 
to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing 
shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless erypt 
unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the 


new, 
Stole with soft step its shining arch- 
way through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and 
knew the old no more. 


Thanks for’ the 
brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd 
horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear 
a voice that sings:— 


Build _ more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift. seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the 
ast, 
Shut .thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 
Till thou.at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


heavenly message 





The Sea 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wideregions round; 

It plays with the clouds; it mocks the 
skies ; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 


I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 

I am where I would ever be; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go; 

If a storm should come and awake the 


deep, 
What matter? I shall ride and sleep. 


I love, oh, how I love to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou’west blasts do blow. 


I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backward flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s 


nest; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me; 
For I was born on the open sea! 


The waves were white, and red the morn, 

in the noisy hour when I was born; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise 
rolled, 

And the dolphins bared their backs of 
gold; 

And never was heard such an outcry wild 

As welcomed to life the ocean-child! 


I’ve lived since then, in calm and strife, 

Full fifty summers, a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to spend, and power to 
range, 

But never have sought nor sighed for 
change; 

And Death, whenever he comes ¢2 me, 

Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea! 

Barry Cornwall. 


The Overworked Elocutionist 
(Or ‘‘ROBERT REESE’’) 


Once there was a little boy 
Whose name was Robert Reese, 
And every Friday afternoon 
He had to speak a piece. 


So many poems thus he learned 
That soon he had a store 

Of recitations in his head 
And still kept learning more. 


Now this it is what happened: 
He was called upon one week 

And totally forgot the piece 
He was about to speak. 


His brain he vainly cudgeled 
But no word was in his head, 

And so he spoke at random, 
And this is what he said: 


My beautiful, my beautiful, 
Who standest proudly by, 
It was the schooner Hesperus 
The breaking waves dashed high. 


Why is the Forum crowded? 
What means this stir in Rome? 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
There is no place like home. 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Cried, ‘‘ Twinkle, little star, ’’ 

Shoot if you must this old gray head, 
King Henry of Navarre. 


If you’re waking, call me early 
To be or not to be, 
Curfew must not ring to-night, 
Oh, woodman, spare that tree. 
Charge, Chester, Charge! On, Stanley, 
on! 
And let who will be clever, 
The boy stood on the burning deck 
But I go on for ever. 
Anonymous. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Shoeing the Bay Mare” 


(See pages 22 and 23 of this issue. 
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; Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, 
1347 East 62nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





March Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


March—the gay, windy month,—with 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, Clean-Up Day, 
and St. Patrick's Day, not to speak of 
the spring vacation! Arbor Day, Bird 
Day and Clean Up Day. are splendidly 
worth one grand celebration with all the 
energy you can put into it; but don’t 
utterly pass by the day that blossoms 
into green, 

I think St. Patrick’s Day can best be 
celebrated by telling your pupils the 
story of St. Patrick, for very few know 
much more about that blessed old saint 
and scholar than the current story that 
he droveall the snakes out of Ireland— 
and this is mythical. Tell them that 
when he was a boy, pirates from Ireland 
harried his coast and burned his home 
and carried him off in a pirate ship to be 
a slave. Tell how he escaped from slav- 
ery—an escape full of adventures—and 
then went back of his own free will to 
preach the gospel of goodness and glad- 
ness to the heathen natives who had en- 
slaved him. Tell how he taught them 
in-the fields and that when they could 
not understand how God could be Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, he picked a sham- 
rock leaf and showed them the three 
leaflets in one, and gave it to them asa 
symbol of the Trinity. That is why 
shamrocks are worn on his day. Tell 
how he built a large fire out of doors, 
when the Druid priests had commanded 
that no fires should be lit on the island 
for a space of days, on pain of death. 
Patrick knew that was a wrong com- 
mand, and he braved the anger of the 
heathen priests that his cold, wet, hun- 
gry followers might be warmed and 
dried, and so that they could cook their 
suppers. The Druid priests did not dare 
to kill him. And so the power of their 
heathen worship—that dreadful worship 
that included human _ sacrifice — was 
broken, and St. Patrick taught the peo- 
ple a better religion. He taught them 
and preached to them till he grew to be 
an old man and died. All the Irish loved 
him. It has been said that he found the 


island heathen and left it Christian. 

[ have spoken of this story at length 
because it is.a little hard to procure. I 
wish that on all great days observed by 
foreign nations you could tell the story 








of something heroic in the history of 
the nation that cclebrates them. Tell it 
in a way that will make boys of foreign 
ancestry proud. Tell it in a way 
that will make the other boys respect 
the nationality of these boys. 

And Clean-Up Day! If you can only 
get your pupils to feel the joy there is 
in cleaning up! For there is as much 
joy to a healthy-muscled young person 
in scrubbing and scouring and splashing 
and sweeping and dusting and cleaning 
with a purpose, as in riding a bicycle or 
playing a game of baseball. Anditisa 
joy that stays when once develeped. To 
be able to say, ‘‘I found things in dis- 
order, and I left them in order,’’ may 
properly make one proud as well as 
happy; and oh, what good citizens it 
makes! ; 

I think you would like to get the school 
health pamphlets issued by the govern- 
ment at five cents a copy, particularly 
the first entitled ‘‘Wanted: Teachers to 
Enlist for Health Service,’’ and the 
fourth, called ‘‘Teaching Health.’’ Send 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

See also the series of Health articles 
appearing in this magazine and the au- 
thors’ note at the end of the article in 
this issue. 

Will some school that belongs to the 
Little Citizens’ League of Minnesota, so 
highly praised, write to us how you 


work? 
Exchange 


The pupils of Howard Hext, R.R. 
No. 2,Texico, New Mexico, would like to 
receive and answer letters from pupils 
of other schools in fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, especially those in 
Alaska, Canada, Philippines, and north- 
ern states. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of (Miss) Ruth Johnson, Elgin, 
Oregon, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in other 
schools. 

The third, fourth, and fifth grade pu- 
pils of (Miss) Olive Ruddock, Attica, 
Michigan, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in other schools 
in the western or southern states. 

The pupils of (Miss) Rhea M. Bol- 
linger, Route 1, So. Whitley, Indiana, 
in grades three, four, five, six, seven, 
and eight would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in schools in 
the Philippines, Cuba, Florida, and the 
western states. 

The pupils of (Miss) Anna E. Lehman, 
Levergood’s School, R.F.D. No. 2, 
Wrightsville, York Co., Pennsylvania, 
would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of other rural schools in other 
states. é 

The pupils of (Miss) Mary McCormick, 





R.F.D. No. 2, Homer City, Pennsyl- 
vania, would like to correspond with the 
teachers and pupils of other rural schools 
in the southern states, and the Pacific 
states. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of a 
state graded school would like to ex- 
change letters and products with cor- 
responding grades in rural or graded 
schools of the South, East and West. 
Address the Principal, Apple River 
Graded School, Somerset, Wisconsin. 

The pupils of (Miss) Ruth Garwood, 
King’s School, R.F.D., Guernsey, 
Ohio, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of Florida and other south- 
ern states, also with pupils in Alaska 
schools. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of (Miss) Ada L. Ibson, Thrifty-six 
School, Yorkville, Union Grove, Wiscon- 
sin, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in southern and west- 
ern states and in Porto Rico, Philip- 
pines, Alaska, Cuba, the Canal Zone, 
and South America. 


Letters 
A Memorial Tree 


During the World War, our district lost 
one of its boys. To do him honor, the 
teacher and children decided to have a 
program, and to plant a memorial tree 
and present to the school a service flag 
with a gold star. We allowed only two 
weeks in which to prepare the program, 
for I find that if we practise daily and 
thoroughly for two weeks, we do far 
better than to drill for a month or longer. 

Four days before the day set, the chil- 
dren wrote neatly the following invita- 
tions, which were sent to all the district 
residents, and to our hero’s relatives re- 
siding near by. 

‘‘Dear Friends :— 

‘The teacher and children of Dist. No. 
2 have arranged a small program—the 
presenting of a service flag, and the 
dedication and planting of a tree in 
honor of the late Robert Burns, who gave 
his allinthe World War. This program 
will be given at the school on Monday, 
April 21st, at 2:00 P. M. After the pro- 
gram a basket luncheon will be served 
and we are asking each family kindly to 
bring a basket. We wish very much to 
have you come and hope to see you all 
there on Monday, April 21st. ”’ 

After the program, the fifty-five people 
present went out on the school grounds 
and we planted the weeping willow tree 
which we had dedicated. The parents of 
our hero placed the first few shovelfuls of 
earth on the tree roots, and then the rest 
formed in file, and each added a shovel- 
ful. Thus all hada share. Pictures of the 
tree were taken and then we served the 
Juncheon. Everyone enjoyed the social 
visit. 

There was very little expense con- 





nected with the affair. The satin service 
flag was bought for tencents. Of course 
it had a blue star, but the older girls em- 
broidered over it with gold silk floss, and 
it was very pretty. Each child contrib- 
uted one penny to its cost, for I wanted 
them to feel they had a share in our gift 
to the school. The red light used for the 
tableau was a signal fuse which was 
given gratis by our depot agent. Our 
tree cost us three dollars, but we met this 
expense by the sale of a small but beauti- 
ful souvenir program leaflet, which con- 
tained a picture of our hero. The cost 
of having these programs printed was 
ten cents apiece, and we sold them ata 
quarter. We could have sold more than 
the fifty we had printed.—LoTTIE F. 
KRAMER, Iowa. 


Gaining Favor Through Tree Planting © 


One day in March last year, during the 
noon recess period, when | was out in the 
school yard digging places for planting 
trees, our County Superintendent passed. 
Later, he visited the school, and asked 
how the trees were coming along. He 
showed such an interest in the few pines 
and maples that we had successfully 
planted, that I decided to do more this 
year. The woods are only a few yards 
in front of our door but when I came here 
there wasn’t a single tree in the school 
yard. 

I was greatly encouraged, a few weeks 
ago, when the Superintendent gave me 
a book which is issued by the Department 
of Agriculture at Harrisburg, treating 
of how to beautify school grounds. On 
inquiring, I found that none of our other 
teachers had received this book. 


Since then our school has planted a few 
more pine trees and some beech trees. 
We also planted rhododendrons, laurel 
and small spruces, because these, like the 
pine, look as well in winter as in summer. 
Besides the trees and shrubs we planted 
grapevines and climbing roses over the 
several board fences around the out- 
houses, and climbing vines over the coal 
shed. Every day the children water 
them, and there is much excitement, 
good will, and interest shown .by. all-in 
the planting and tending of the trees; 
and I find that. there is more interest 
shown inschool work. Also“each child 
takes great pride in the surroundings 
because each did something tohelp. The 
parents, too, are interested and loaned 
the tools necessary for the planting. —M. 
H. -B., Pennsylvania. 


Flower Planting on Arbor Day 


Our schoolhouse stood in the center of 
one of those beautiful oak groves so com- 
mon in Florida. As we did not need 
trees, we decided to plant flowers. On 
Arbor Day, each child brought plants or 
seeds from home and after appropriate 
exercises, we made box beds around the 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Says a teacher: 


“The package of supplies was received several days 
since. I thank you very much for your kindness and 
feel sure that my pupils will gain much physical and 
intellectual benefit from the contents. I shall begin 
work onthe instructionsandessaysafterthe holidays 
and shall send the prize essays as soon as graded, 
My pupils all being quite small children, 
I fear the teeny weeny boys and the teeny 
weeny girls will just weep and scream and 
soband roar and yammer unless each hasa 
‘Jungle Pow-wow’, If you willsend me 25 

more, I shall be glad to pay any charges. 
Thanks to you for the kind remembrance 
to myself. Am sure itis very acceptable”, 

(Name of writer given on request) 





Colgate & Co. Solve the problemof enliv- 
Dept. 7 ening your dental hygiene 

199 Fulton St., N.Y. lessons—send the coupon, 

properly filled out, today. 
I am a teacher in the 

se cccccccccesccceccccoce ---school, 

DASETIOE BBo ces cecscecs » having in 

my direct charge........... scholars. 


Will you please send me, free of 
charge for school work only, trial tubes 
and reminder cards for all my scholars? 


You may refer to (name of School Superintend- 







ent or Member of School Board) .........2++s-s00 

sah IN Er hanidcetencdead ened esascdnsdsccosesee 
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Helps—FREE 


“You are certainly doing a good deal to- 
ward the promotion of more sanitary 
conditionsin our schools,” says a teacher 
in a letter recently received. “You de- 
serve the support and co-operation of 
every superintendent, principal, and 
teacher in this country.” 


HIS is a typical paragraph from one of 

the hundreds—literally thousands—of 
letters which teachers all over the country 
are writing us. It is an example of how 
these teachers are using Colgate’s Class- 
room Aids to awaken new response to work- 
a-day dental hygiene lessons. 


Perhaps for some reason you have not, dur- 
ing this school year, taken advantage of the 
Colgate offer to supply free classroom helps. 
If not, this is a reminder that it is not too 
late to send for this educational material. 


In brief, the offer is this: Once each school 
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Taking 
GOOD TEETH—GOOD HEALTH 
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To stress the daily lesson 
of “Good Teeth—Good Health” 


year, you, as a teacher, are entitled to the 
Colgate Classroom Helps without charge. 
You receive enough free trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each one 
of your pupils. 


Included also in this material are Reminder 
Cards which the pupils sign as a daily re- 
minder tocare for their teeth; dental lectures 
for you to use in impressing the children 
with the necessity of twice-a-day brushing; 
clever little jingles of the jungle to inject 
livelier interest into the subject for little 
pupils, and other practical information. 


And so that you, too, may know the valve 
of Ribbon Dental Cream, we send you for 
your personal use a dainty gift box with a 
tube of Colgate’s, together with samples of 
Charmis Cold Cream, and Cashmere Bou- 
quet Talc. 


Many teachers who have already received Colgate Educational material use 
the “‘store” game for teaching arithmetic. We will send a supply of “dummy” 
Ribbon Dental Cream cartons for use in this game upon your request. 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street, 


New York 
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base of the building, using the Jeaf mold 
from under the trees for soil. The rose- 
bushes were planted at each corner of 
the house. In arranging the flowers in 
the beds, we used the taller plants as a 
background and the smaller varieties to 
fill in. J tried to make this a lesson in 
landscape gardening. 

While the girls were busy at planting, 
the boys, under my supervision, were 
trimming the trees; then from waste 
lumber they built a walk at each door. 

Exercises were held outdoors, and af- 
terwards I served lemonade. 

I think this beautifying of the home 
grounds aroused the sense of ownership 
in the minds of the children. It gave 
them the feeling that it was ‘‘their 
school, ’’—N. Cross, Florida. 


Birds 


In the spring I tried to arouse in my 
school children an interest in the birds. 
First, we had a general discussion regard- 
ing the value of birds to a community, 
and then discussed the ways of attract- 
ing them, such as bird baths and bird 
houses. The children made bird booklets, 
drawing and coloring the birds. They 
also made booklets illustrating the poem, 
**Cock Robin.”’ 

I asked the children if they would like 
to plan a bird house that they could build. 
They made their patterns, then traced 
these on wood. When the houses were 
finished and painted, the children felt 
that they had done something really 
worth while.-—EDNA PHILLIPS, Tennes- 
see, 

A Community Arbor Day Celebration 


I am planning to have our Arbor Day 
celebration in the evening this year and 
make it a community meeting. The pu- 
pils are to give a short play, with songs 
and recitations, for their part of the en- 
tertainment. Slips of paper, bearing the 
names of trees, together with small 
pieces of construction paper, will be 
passed around among the guests, and 
each one requested to tear his tree from 
the piece of construction paper. These 
will be collected and placed about the 
room so that all will have a chance to 
guess them. A small reward will be 
given the one guessing the largest num- 
ber. The following contest on trees, 
which I found in the social column of a 
church paper, will be given during the 
evening :— 

‘Which is the dandiest tree? Spruce. 

Which is the warmest-clad tree? Fir. 

Which is the straightest tree? Plum. 

Which is the father’s tree? Pawpaw. 

Which is the most kissable tree? Tulip. 

What tree can you hold in your hand? 
Palm. 

What tree is nearest the sea? Beech. 

Which is the most languishing tree? 
Pine. 

Which is the chronologist’s tree? Date. 

I like to include birds, so each guest 
will be asked to draw a certain bird. 
These will also be guessed. A box or 
picnic supper will be an added attraction 
to this social evening. 

I believe the meaning of Arbor Day 
will be more appreciated if it is thus 
celebrated by the whole community.— 
LAVERNE HARRISON, Ohio. 


Our Dutch Party 


‘‘What are we going to do this month, 
Miss Donnell? There isn’t any Lincoln’s 
or Washington’s birthday in March, and 
not even a Thanksgiving or Valentine’s 
Day.’’ It was little David who was 
spokesman for the group of second grad- 
ers that I had noticed talking earnestly 
together when I came in. I, too, had 
been thinking about it and had my plan 
ready, but it was too early in the month 
to disclose it. I told them that I would 
have a surprise plan this time because 
they had suggested the little program of 
last month. Every month we had. a 
**visitors’ day.’’ This I had adopted in 
order to gain the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the somewhat dilatory and in- 
different patrons. Sometimes we had 
only our regular lessons, sometimes we 
had a program. This time I arranged 
to have a real party. 

Since we were to study the Dutch 
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people in March as aspecial feature, I de- 
cided on a Dutch party. My first move 
was to get that work well started in the 
language class; and I never fail to find 
the children much interested in a lesson 
about our Dutch brothers and sisters. In 
correlation with our language work we 
had made decorations for ourroom. The 
blackboards were bordered with Dutch 
windmills and goose girls and their 
flocks; the calendar was made with a 
pretty Dutch scene; and we had several 
posters, 

All of this suggested to one little boy 
the idea of a Dutch program; then I 
mentioned the party. The children were 
wild with delight. We then decided up- 
on a surprise party for their mothers, 
Of course that necessitated absolute se- 
crecy, which was kept with difficulty. 
and many a slip of the tongue at home 
nearly gave away our delightful party. 
What fun we had over our secret! 

We cut out folders from a windmill de- 
sign and the best writers among the 
children wrote the invitations, the word- 
ing of which we had had for a language 
lesson. The invitations read: ‘‘Please 
come to a surprise we have prepared for 
you at our school, March 21, from 2:30 
to 3:30 P. M.’’ 

In our construction work we had made 
Dutch bonnets for the girls, and caps 
for the boys. On the eventful afternoon 
the children wore these decorations. It 
happened that we could not well omit 
our music period which came at the 
same time that we wanted our party. 
So we managed by inviting the music 
teacher to the party and begging her to 
teach us a new Dutch song. Thus, the 
parents saw a feature of our work which 
they had not seen before. After the 
music lesson, we “played’’ several Dutch 
folk dances which we had learned in 
physical culture and then some games 
like ‘‘ Button, button, who has the but- 
ton?’’ and some guessing games in which 
the mothers took part. ‘I'his pleased the 
children. Afterthe games several chosen 
members of the class served, with my 
help, rye bread, cheese sandwiches and 
milk. 

Our party was a success in that it 
showed to the parents some special fea- 
tures of our work, as physical culture, 
geography, construction work and music, 
and of course it made the children very 
happy.—FAUSTINE DONNELL, Indiana. 


An Experiment 


Three years ago I was a first grade 
teacher in a Baptist Orphanage. ‘lhe 
principal of our school was very much 
concerned about the reading and arith- 
metic in the grammar grades. She said 
some of the pupils were unable to get a 
geography lesson because of their poor 
reading; and in mathematics many could 
not perform such simple operations as 
that of multiplication when undertaking 
to solve a problem. 

After talking over these defects with 
her I asked the privilege of taking a 
class through their first three grades of 
school, believing that by some means I 
could find a way to improve these de- 
fective conditions. The privilege was 
granted and the experience was one of 
much pleasure to me. 

I find that the first school year is the 
psychological period for sign getting and 
sign using and for idealistic impressions ; 
that the second year is the psychological 
period for making the applications of 
acquired knowledge and ideas. The child 
has new ideas and he is especially fond 
of expressing them in handwork. He 
reads to get ideas, although he is still 
in the period of sign getting, and will 
choose only easy reading matter. 

The third-year child reads readily, and 
having acquired a knowledge of phonic 
combinations, has the confidence to at- 
tempt even that which looks difficult. 
More than formerly the child is now 
reading for reading’s sake. Also he cares 
no longer for idealistic ideas served up 
with fairy stories, for he wants to know 
if the story is true. He is forming his 


code of morals, his perceptions of right 
and wrong living. He is of an investi- 
gating frame of mind, as, for instance, 
in natural science he wants to investi- 
gate everything for himself. We teach- 





ers must therefore take into considera- 
tion these psychic conditions in the se- 
lection of material and in the presenta- 
tion of lessons, as well as in our school- 
room management. 

(Note: This letter is too long to in- 
sert entire—remember the five hundred 
word limit! The writer tells of the great 
interest her pupils took in the study of 
Hiawatha and the handwork and the 
mace work they did. She goes 
on: . 
To secure efficiency for upper grade 
work in the mechanical handling of num- 
bers, much time was spent during this 
third year in addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication drills, but though these 
drills became very interesting to the pu- 
pils this was not the only phase of arith- 
metic taught. We worked out several 
projects that not only required accuracy 
in the manipulation of numbers but de- 
veloped reasoning. One of these proj- 
ects was store-keeping. 

At first the pupils seemed almost para- 
lyzed when they found that I expected 
them to arrange their own store and 
make and correct their own bills, but 
soon they took real pride in store man- 
agement, and developed considerable self- 
reliance in correcting mistakes in bills 
and in making change. One day we 
bought our lunch cafeteria style and 
went to the woods and ate it. 

[NoTE: There follows an account of 
interesting geography work culminating 
in an exhibit outdoors in which the pu- 
pils modeled many things geographic. } 

Some of our teachers were very much 
interested in testing this class with other 
third and fourth year classes. In read- 
ing, the test was based upon the clear- 
ness, distinctness, and comprehension of 
the reading matter. In arithmetic the 
test was made with reference to rapidity 
and accuracy of computation. The tests 
were conducted in the presence of teach- 
ers and principal, and when the class 
averages were made this particular third- 
year class showed a marked superiority 
over the other classes.—JESSIE PARME- 
LEE, Tennessee. 

A Cleanliness Chart 


Personal hygiene is an ever-present 
subject in our school and the ‘‘cleanli- 
ness chart’’ is a great help in carrying 
on this work. My patrons favor the 
work, too. One mother said to me: ‘‘I 
shall be glad when the cleanliness chart 
is started again, for then my boys will 
go to bed clean.”’ 

The chart is made of bristol board or 
any other stiff cardboard, 28 x 36 inches 
in size. This sufiices for our needs. On 
this chart I draw horizontal lines about 
an inch apart and vertical lines an eighth 
of an inch apart, a space an inch and a 
half wide being left on the left hand side 
for the pupils’ names. Opposite each 
name there will then be from eighty to 
one hundred oblongs in which to record 
each day’s credits. This size will last 
for half the year. At the bottom of the 
chart the seven requirements are writ- 
ten, one credit being allowed for each 
requirement. 

The following are the requirements 
that my pupils agreed upon: 


Bathe: Entire body once a week. (Re- 
port on this Monday. ) 
Bathe: Feet twice a week. (Report 


on this Wednesday and Friday.) 

Bathe: Face and hands before each 
meal. 

Brush: Teeth twice a day. 

Clean: Finger nails once a day. 

Comb, brush: Hair twice a day. 

Window open while sleeping: Always. 

On Friday, during opening exercises, 
each pupil reports seven if he has com- 
plied with all requirements and he is 
given a star opposite his name. At the 
end of the specified time each pupil’s 
credits are added up and the two receiv- 
ing the highest and next highest number 
of credits are awarded appropriate prizes. 

My pupils were impressed with the fact 
that they were to be trusted to tell the 
truth and about once a week they were 
examined by the teacher as to condition 
of finger nails, teeth, etc. All this work 
was accompanied by brief talks on how 
to care for the body, which certainly 
made a strong impression on the pupils’ 
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minds, for each one came to school much 
cleaner and took care to wash his face 
and hands before eating lunch. At first, 
many of my pupils came to school bare- 
foot, and seemed to think that their feet 
did not need bathing, hence we adopted 
the requirement of foot bathing. 

The chart was kept in the front of the 
room, where visitors and pupils could see 
each child’s record. This served as an 
incentive. — MARGARET A. BALL, Cali- 
fornia. 


A Successful Teacherage 


We have been re-reading your No- 
vember ‘‘Chat,’’ in which you asked for 
ideas about teacherages. We have such 
an ideal little home for a thinly settled 
district that we would like others to 
know about it. 

This is a dry farming district and the 
majority of the people are very poor. 
The only boarding place in the district 
is a quarter of a mile from a cold, un- 
comfortable rooming house, and the snow 
is several feet deep in the winter. In 
addition, board is forty-five dollars. 

The teacherage is an old five-room 
house which was fitted up for the teach- 
ers two years ago. Four of us are liv- 
ing in it, and using the rent money for 
improvements. This year we have a coal 
shed, a new linoleum for the kitchen, 
and during Christmas vacation we had 
the sitting room papered. We do al! 
of our own work, dividing it into 
three parts—fire building and sweeping, 
dishwashing, and cooking. Other small 
tasks, as filling the water pail, washing 
off the shelves and so on, are grouped 
under these three duties. Every Satur- 
day morning we change duties; thus 
every month each teacher has a week 
of doing each of the above tasks, and 
one week to “‘loaf’’ in, when she can be 
entirely free from housework. We pay 
into a general fund each month, and the 
cook is free to order as she pleases. Our 
expenses last winter, including rent, coal, 
and all living expenses, averaged less 
than twenty-five dollars apiece per 
month. We hope that every teacherage 
may be as homelike as ours. 

If any other information is desired we 
shall be glad to give it. — FLORENCE 
GOODALE, Nevada. 


Attractive Blackboard Borders 


Adelightful border can be made by 
sketching on the board or on a strip of 
light blue paper, reeds and grasses, and 
on these pasting butterflies. Have the 
children draw the butterflies or color 
mimeographed outlines. After cutting 
these out, color the back of the wings, 
paste only the body to the buard, folding 
the wings together over the body. This 
device may be varied by drawing twigs 
on the board on which are perched birds 
colored by the children. Another good 
scheme is to have the children save flower 
catalogues and cut roses from them. 
Draw a lattice with white crayon, and 
after pasting on roses, draw leaves and 
stems twining around the lattice. The 
same plan may be used, but instead of 
roses, grapes may be cut from the crepe 
paper borders sold by stationers. 

We were making a study of Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Sir Galahad’’ once, and in an 
effort to fix clear mental pictures in the 
children’s minds, I decided that we 
would use the theme for a blackboard 
frieze. I divided the space into seven 
parts, and appointed a group of children 
to illustrate on each one a stanza of the 
poem. As finally worked out the first 
panel showed in silhouette (cut-outs in 
white paper) two knights riding towards 
each other with uplifted spears. The 
second panel showed in the same man- 
ner Sir Galahad (side view) kneeling at 
an altar. The third panel illustrated 
‘*Between dark stems the forest glows.’’ 
After the panel was colored with bril- 
liant reds, yellows, and orange, the tree 
trunks and lower branches cut from 
black paper were pasted on. The fourth 
panel showed the lake in the mountains 
in a few simple lines and the ‘‘magic 
bark’’ with yellow stars above, one of 
which resembled a goblet. The fifth 
showed the outlines of a medieval town 
across a snowy plain. The sixth panel 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Measuring Musical Talent 


HE Seashore Measures of Musi- 

cal Talent are now accepted by 
colleges thruout the United States 
and Canada as practical, scientific 
measures of the fundamental musical 
capacities of children. 


The departments of Education of 
the Universities, and Public School 
Superintendents have adopted the 
Seashore tests as doing for public 
school music what the Thorndike 
Scales do for Handwriting, the Courtis 
Scales do for Arithmetic and Read- 
ing, the Ayres Scales do for Spelling, 
and the Harvard-Newton Scales do 
for Composition. 


Do you realize the part music 
plays in the training of children? 


Do you know how many children 
in your school possess talent, and 
do you know that the Seashore 
tests will enable you to find and 
direct it? 


Do you want to know just what 
course of study is best fitted for your 
elementary, grade, and high school 
pupils? 


Do you want to note the progress, 
and measure the results of your work 
in music, just as efhciently as can 
the teacher of English, Science, and 
the Languages? 


The Seashore records will give 
valuable aid in inexpensive and con- 
venient form. 


A complimentary copy of the 
Manual of Instructions will be sent 
upon request; and any Columbia 
dealer will gladly place a Grafonola 
and Pushmobile with a number of 
Educational Records in your School 
on trial, without cost or obligation 
to you, so that you may prove, to 
your own satisfaction, what great 
service Columbia material may do 
in your schools. 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature 


Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile, 

Either Oak or Mahogany: 


Clip this coupon and mail today 
eS SS aS ae Ge ee om oD a OD OD OO LED 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

Educational Department 

Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following Literature: 
Check subject desired) 
Musical Measurement Manual [| 
Literature and Music [] 
Educational Record Catalog [] 
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Grafonola Catalog Cj 
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coo Clothing 
Problem Solved 


JEVER have Spring clothes been 

prettier or more appealing ! 
\ Some of New York’s most charm- 
ing Spring coats, dresses, waists and 
skirts are to be found in the new 
Larkin Catalog. There’s a splen- 
did way to make them yours with- | 
out expense. 
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; SPARE MOMENTS |e 
Liberally Rewarded i 


just start a Lar- 
kin Club among 
your friends and 

neighbors. A few 
hoursa month, after 
school and Satur- 
days, will be all the 
time recuired. For 
“running” Larkin 
Clubs, as the Secre- 
fam tary, you will be 

ma splendidly repaid. 
Many teachers 
% clothethemselves in 
this way. So can 
you—and stylishly. 


New Larkin 
Catalog FREE 


‘THE new Larkin 

CatalogisaStyle 
Book of New York 
clothing. Ittells too 
just how to start a 
Larkin Club and 
just how you may 
earn Rewards, 
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Lackta Ca Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago, Il. Peoria, Ill. 
Please send me Catalog No. 71. 

















{ Galli Curci as Juliet Copyright by Victor Georg 
Galli Curci, Geraldine Farrar and Lucien 
Muratore not only ENDORSE 


Julia Marlowe Cream 
they USE it. 


**I find Julia Marlowe Cream very fine and has a ve 
able perfume and leaves your skin nh ond fragrant. 
use Lang picture in your business. Good luck to you. 

‘Lam very glad to praise the Julia Marlowe Cream. It is 
mest eficacious.’’ Geraldine Farrer. 

**Permit me to express my 
preparation —the Julia Marlowe vo 
the most satisfactory cream I have ever 

Reture, the attached coupon and get a Dollar- 
nd-a- half jar ¢ of Julia Marlowe ad $1.6 00. 


Laura H. Conolly, i171 Auditorium Chicago, Ml. 
nd mean 8-ounce ‘4 of oy Telia vie Shirlowe ream 


Please se 
ususl price $1.50. Enclosed fin is understood that 
ae the cream is not entirely satis me you will refund 
ney. 


agree- 
ou can 
Curci. 
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was a drawing of Easter lilies. The 
seventh showed the ‘‘mountain-walls”’ 
and an old stone bridge over a mountain 
ee L. ALDRICH, New 
Yor 


Indoor Games 
My pupils enjoy playing these indoor 


games: 

Follow the Leader. A competent child 
leads the class around the room, up and 
down the aisles, skipping, then waving, 
stepping high like a horse, clapping,etc., 
changing quickly from one to the other. 
The other children imitate. The child 
leading chooses his own actions. 

An Eraser Relay. Give each child in 
the first row of seats an eraser. ‘I'hese 
children run up and touch the board, re- 
turn and give eraser to next child. Con= 
tinue in this way and see which row 
finishes first. Each row should have an 
equal number of children. 

Last Man. The children are seated in 
their seats, A runner and a chaser are 
chosen. At a given signal, the chaser 
tries to catch the runner. The runner 
stops at the back seat of a row and calls 
‘*Last Man!’’ Then the child occupying 
the first seat in that row is the runner. 
The other children in that row move up 
one seat. If the chaser catches the run- 
ner, the runner becomes the catcher. Con- 
tinue in this way.—A RURAL TEACHER. 


For Drill on Dates in History 


On cards measuring 3% x 5 inches I 
printed the dates which our syllabus re- 
quires us to teach in history. The num- 
bers are quite large enough to be seen 
across a large room. With these I give 
drill in the same ways that a primary 
teacher uses cards in teaching phonics— 
sometimes holding them up for concert 
recitation (as: 1492—Columbus discov- 
ered America) and sometimes placing 

them in the blackboard tray and allow- 
ing one or more of the pupils to tell the 
events connected with each date. The 
same idea may be used in teaching the 
exploration period. For drill after the 
work has been taught, use cards on one 
side of which is the explorer’s name, 
and on the other the places explored or 
discovered. The pupils often borrow 
these cards and drill themselves.—JEs- 
SAMINE L. ALDRICH, New York. 


To Make Geography Interesting 


If you have trouble teaching geog- 
raphy, or dislike the subject, as so many 
teachers do, learn to make greater use 
of pictures and of your sand table, These 
helps have carried me out of the slough 
of despond many times. So much has 
been said about picture libraries that 
they do not need to be explained here, 
but I do wish you could all have access 
to mine which has been collected from 
many sources. If you havea sand table 
you can use it for many things. It should 
have an educational and not merely an 
ornamental use, although a well planned 
sand table cannot help being an orna- 
ment to any room. 

My fourth grade has just finished a 
study of desert life. After reading and 
discussing the text, each child was asked 
to make a plan for the sand table to 
show an oasis in a desert. The best 
ideas only were used and a plan was 
drawn on the blackboard. With this as 
a guide the pupils were able to carry 
out the plans with very little assistance 
from the teacher. A well was made by 
sinking a small mirror in the sand. 
Around this a number of palm trees 
were placed. To make a palm tree cut 
a strip of dark green crepe paper about 
three inches wide and six inches long. 
Fringe this on one side and wrap it 
around one end of a twig about as large 
as and a little longer than a lead pencil. 
Cut a number of leaves from the same 
material (a peach leaf makes a good 
pattern), place these around the fringe, 
and wrap raffia over the ends and around 
the twig, fastening it at the bottom. 
These trees are much more realistic than 
those drawn on construction paper and 
colored. 

The scraps of crepe paper left after 
making the trees were cut fine and scat- 
tered under the trees for grass. A car- 
avan of camels, horses and men was 
made out of hectographed pictures which 
were colored, cut out and fastened at 





the back to a splint which held them 
upright. A tent was made of cloth 
stretched over twigs of various lengths 
and staked down. Small rugs, woven of 
ratiia and yarn, were spread on the 
ground inside the tent. A curtain di- 
vided the tent into two apartments, one 
for the women and children and one for 
the men. Small rocks scattered about 
completed the scene. ‘l'his took very lit- 
tle time and will be remembered much 
longer than a written description would. 
—GLADYS EVANS, Illinois. 


Hectograph 
In the November magazine you ask if 
anyone has a better hectograph recipe 
than the one given there. I have exper- 
imented a good deal with the hecto- 
graph. I think the best recipe is: 


4 oz. gelatin 

19 oz. glycerin 

loz. water (for soaking the gelatin) 

I use half of this recipe for a small 
pan. When the mixture boils, I turn it 
into a pan, set it to cool, and as it cools, 
use the edge of a card to draw the 
bubbles and froth to one side, where 
they can easily be removed. As the 
gelatin hardens with time, it also grows 
rough with use, but can be melted over 
at any time, and a little glycerin added. 
The softer the pad, the more easily it 
takes impressions, but if too soft, it 
will cling to the paper. In that case, a 
little gelatin should be added 

Many people use hectograph ink, but 
I prefer the carbon pencil. If dipped in 
water and used as ink, it is cheaper, 
and neater, and just as effective except 
for fine work. 

Before using the pad I dampen it and 
then remove the moisture with several 
papers, pressing them all over the sur- 
face, and removing them. 
impression on the pad about one minute 
if I wish to make about twenty-five or 
thirty copies. After using, set the hec- 
tograph away fora day or two, and the 
impression will have sunk so that the 
surface can be used again. 

A gelatin pad is rather an uncertain 
thing in the making. Ido not know that 
one can give an absolutely sure recipe 
for it. Climate seems to affect it.— 
JESSIE PARMELEE, Tennessee. 

Practical Civics 

One morning in opening exercises I 
discussed our national government with 
the pupils. For the younger ones who 
were not in the civics class a little ex- 
planation was necessary as to the meth- 
ods of electing a president. The fact 
that it was necessary to have an individ- 
ual at the head of our government was 
brought out. Then the part that the 
people have in making the laws through 
a wise election of senators and repre- 
sentatives was discussed. All the time 
I was trying to draw a parallel between 
the national and the school government. 
I asked what laws might wisely be made 
for our school government, and the chil- 
dren were eager to offer ideas. I put 
the suggestions on the front board as 
they were given, and we finally stopped 
with a total of twenty, including all the 
things that make for disorder in the 
room, as whispering, noise, inatten- 
tion, poor marching, and so on. We read 
the completed list in unison, and then I 
asked the pupils if they thought those 
were good laws. They all agreed they 
were. Then I asked them to repeat the 
laws again, putting * ‘I promise to the 
best of my ability’’ before the list. 

We usually have repeated the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can’s Creed’’ in the morning, but now 
we repeat our ‘‘School Creed,’’ as we 
term it. I appointed captains of the 
aisles, or ‘‘wards’’ as I called them, to 
keep an account of the laws violated and 
the violators. The law against whisper- 
ing was hard to obey, but the children 
enjoy their self-government and it is 
sufficient punishment to remind one that 
he is a ‘‘poor citizen’’ when a law is 
broken. Frequently I call for reports 
from the captains, whom I selected from 
the pupils most likely to break the laws. 
Our morning talk on citizenship made 
this work very easy to take up. The 
children think that they are the ones 
who are doing the governing.—ELTHA 
STOCKLEY, Wisconsin. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


ine << Nowe is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated b this 
most effective medium. Non-al io, 
pleasant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. t. 
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WATCH,JEWELRY,SHOWN 
IN OUR CATALOG FOR 
EREE EXAMINATION 


CVatliccee, “Dismon 
eres, Scarf Pins, 
Beads. Watches, 


Screws 
ar Reremsy 
Wrist 
won- 





idea beep Eo ight ye ™ 
amounts, monthly. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
IT JEWELERS 


Dept. L 1 $34 108 Sa StateSt., 
in Leading < Cities 
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Be the Leader 
OF A BIG 


Brass Band 


Without Practice + Without Study 


You and all your —_ can play Sent-o-shenes 
right away. They are oghy introm its, produce stir- 
ring, rich musical tones. Thrill your hearers. No 
bother. No time spent in taking lessons. Just as easy 
as talking or humming, and no end of fun. 


8 Different Kinds of Instruments 


Get the gang together. Each fellow can send for 
his favorite instrument. Organize your own band, earn 
money—See if any one can tell the difference between 
your song-o-phone band and a real band of musi- 
cians who have studied for years. 

Great for boy erent organizations, parties, pic- 
nics, entertainments and parades. 


Sonc - O - PHONES 


are so low priced you will wonder why it is you get so 
mend right awe; for full iculars which 

away for parti any you 
man will be glad to receive. Don’t delay. "ask = 
mediately for The name of your nearest dealer so you can 
try them absolutely free of chat charge. Write today. 


THE SONOPHONE COMPANY 
37 S. NINTH ST., 17-0 BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
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One Out of Every Five Suffers Loss 
The danger of loss of salary through Sickness, Accident or Quar- 
: antine is the specter that stalks through life with the School Teacher. 
This year you may be the fifth---the one singled out for enforced 
i idleness. It will mean inroads on your savings; it may mean real 
: embarrassment. 


Before something happens, get T. C. U. Protection. Then you 
can escape worry about Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. You are 
safeguarded. The cost is so slight as to be really negligible---only 
five cents a day. The investment of this small sum in T. C. U. Protec- 











tion may save you hundreds of dollars, to say nothing of the com- My Daddy iaT.Cu. 
forting sense of security it gives you.’ Why Should Mother and I Worry ? 
What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 





J. M. Hammond, Principal Washing- 














It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by ton School, Sandpoint, Idaho, wrote : 
Accident or Confining Sickness, It will pay you $25.00 a month for ill- area «nai tence d+ regen: ea 
ness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work. the T. C. U. at once becomes paymaster, 
After your policy has been maintained in continuous force for one year affording ample means for myself and 


family until health is restored.”’ 


it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It 


will pay you a 20 per cent increase in sick benefits for two months when ii bi ta: cae taal 





you are confined in an established hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a uiiisematins 4 spnniethue cnet te 

month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays reg- benefit during my recent illness and I can- 

ular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 for major accidents, or for acci- nist te: Baga beet naire 

dental loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. Protects pooner a ~sepgat el pe >gere 

during the vacation period as well as during the school year. afford to be unprotected by T.C.U. during 
Langer benefits at proportionately increased costs. thane Gaye of egtceumes. 








There are many other benefits, fully explained in a little book we publish. 
If you are a teacher, we shall be glad to send you a copy with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters Fill Out, Cut Off and Mail 


607 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska This Coupon for Information 
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The Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill | igaemmsmnscnmemmmm 













FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 607 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 





































Showing the Beauties 
of America to Young 
Americans 


The assembly room is the ideal 
place to teach young Ameri- 
cans the greatness of America; 
its wonderful industrial, agri- 
cultural, mineral and scenic 
wealth. Nodry text book can 
approach 


picture expositions of these | 
The pupil in San | 


subjects. 
Francisco can actually see the 
wonderful industrial hives of 
the East; the Eastern school 


child can visit the West in | 


all its agricultural and scenic 
greatness. 


The Graphoscope Jr. 





is a moving picture machine de- 


signed on scientific principles for | 
' use in churches and schools. It 


weighs only 100 lbs., is portable, and 
can be set up and taken down in a 
few minutes. It uses standard film, 


is equipped with a powerful incan- | 


descent lamp, and projects pictures 
of unsurpassed steadiness and bril- 
liancy. 


parts, making it easy to operate. 


You owe it to Young America 


to broaden its viston—to sup- | 


plement the written text with 
educational films. 


Write for Graphoscope Junior 
Catalogue ‘‘V.’’ 





THE GRAPHOSCOPE COMPANY 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


in value moving | 


It is free from complicated | 
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Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 39) 


the ice fields and glaciers of the arctic 
to the dense tropical jungles of the 
Amazon; from the crowded streets of 
Shanghai to the great plains of Siberia. 
The cinema will show the habits of birds, 
insects, and the larger animals the world 
over. If you are interested in history, 
it will re-enact for you the dramatic 
scenes of the birth of nations, the-mi- 
gration of peoples, or the overthrow of 
races. It will even plot the heavens for 
you and show you the movements through 
limitless space of the planets and stars. 
This tremendous educative force is at 
our disposal, Miss Holby. Your query 
this morning, ‘Do I dare use it?’ which 
is by no means confined to yourself, will 
soon be changed all over the country, and 
teacherseverywhere will ask themselves, 
instead, ‘Do I dare not to use it?’ ’’ 





| | Two Children’s Classics Filmed 


| Mark Twain’s ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’ 
| and Stevenson’s ‘‘Treasure Island’’ will 
| shortly be released for the screen by the 
|| Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, as 
|| the latest additions to a series of novels 
| put into the form of motion pictures for 
educational purposes. All the stories so 
| | utilized by this corporation are recog- 
|! nized features of English study in Amer- 
|| ican schools. For ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’ 
| the same scenarist and director were re- 
|| tained who made so notable a success of 
1 | the motion picture version of ‘‘‘'om Saw- 
yer,’’ so that the forthcoming film may 
|| be expected to embody in just the same 
|| happy way the spirit of fun and adven- 
|| ture, the heedlessness, the occasional 
|| lapses into sentiment, that are the life 
of these unequalled stories of boys’ life. 
The publishers of Mark Twain's works 
claim that all his writings, and especially 
“Tom Sawyer”’ and “Huckleberry Finn,’’ 
are increasingly popular, not only in the 
United States, but abroad. In fact, little 
as one might expect it, there is no other 
American author who has such vogue 
across the Atlantic. It is therefore to 
be regarded as of real educational import 
that these two stories can now be seen 
by thousands of school children in motion 
pictures, not as a substitute for reading 
the books, but as an aid to those who 
have read the stories, in visualizing the 
Mississippi River setting, the costuming, 
and the incidents, and as the best sort 
of encouragement to children who have 
not read the stories to make directly for 
a book store or thelibrary. ‘lhe pleasure 
that adults take in such films is so evident 
as to need no comment. 

The other educational picture to be 
released shortly by the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, ‘‘Treasure Island,’’ 
is just as sure to capture the fancy of 
children and grown-ups. For who does 
not succumb to the lure of the adventure 
story when it is handled by such a master 
as Stevenson? Here before you on the 
screen you will now be able to see, not 
simply with the mind’s eye, Long John 
and the Frog, the treasure hunt and all 
the delightfully blood-curdling incidents 
of this premier story of its kind. Lloyd 
Osbourne, Stevenson’s brother-in-law, 
who collaborated with him in several 
books, has said of the pictured ‘‘Treasure 
Island’’ that it is symptomatic of the 
youthful, courageous spirit which prompt- 
ed the author in his work. Neither 
Stevenson nor Mark Twain ever entirely 
grewup. As middle-aged men they were 
able to write about their boyhood and 
boyhood interests not as the man who 
looks back and writes reminiscences, but 
as the boy might write—yet with all the 
skill of the master in literature. It is 
the spirit of such writing that has to be 
transmitted to thescreen(unless a picture 
version is to be a parody, ora travesty), 
and when this has been done to the satis- 
faction of all concerned the result may 
properly be considered an educational and 
an artistic success. 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 

¥ our Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 

ness, Soreness, Granula- 

; , es tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 

“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 
will win your confidence. Ask Your Druggist 


for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 
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A Superintendent said: 
Be This is the way our pupils sit 


Li, This is the way we like to have them sit 


Li This is the way you have made them sit 


In this realistic way he expressed to our Representative his 
elation over the definite results of a demonstration of the 
“600 SET’’ of stereographs and lantern slides, when ‘‘Henry’’ a 
supposedly dull pupil had recited without a skip. For the 
first time, the teacher judged ‘‘Henry’’ a normal pupil. WHY? 
Because through the 


Keystone System 
Henry was first interested—then encouraged to free expression. 


> 


Is there a “‘Henry’’ in your school ? 


| —WRITE— 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


(Originators of Applied Visual Instruction) 


Main Offices & Factories (Dept. N. 1.) Meadville, Pa. 





COLORED Slides Loaned FREE for Entertainments. 
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HOME GARDENING 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


\ N YE will send Free to any teacher two little Book- 
lets, ‘‘Rules for Growing Flowers” and ‘Making 
a On Garden,” together with a Home 
Gardening Catalog for School Children, with 15 colored 
and 15 type = of Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, Hardy 
Plants, House Plants, Berries, etc. As all articles are 
very inexpensive any child can for a few cents start a 
Home Garden. 

Commission Paid to Teachers for Taking Orders and 
Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. All orders must 
come through a teacher. 

Children should not miss seeing this lovely little 


Catalog with colored illustrations—We will send as many 
copies as can be used to advantage in any school. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Junior Garden Dept. 








Floral Park, N. Y. | 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXTBOOKS 


Graded Language 
and Composition 


Guieblecee and 
and Composition | | Beginners 






































MAMMOND in Language 
v THIRD GRADE v a 
Book il--For 
Ft the Fourth 
Grade 
=j————_1= 10 CENTS 
PER COPY 





E have just published the first 
two volumes of a new series of 
Language and Composition books 

which present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 

“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 


There is a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

Book I for the Third Grade and Beginners 
in Language, and Book II for the Fourth 
Grade are now in print. Volumes for higher 
grades are in course of preparation. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1 Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2 Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Constructive Work. 

4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- 
ing Words.” 


5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8 Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 

“‘Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ““Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Price, Ten Cents per volume, postpaid. 
Ten dollars will buy 100 Copies, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 60) 
A Dictionary Game and a Window 
Device 

Some of my pupils have to labor to 
find words in the dictionary. ‘lo remedy 
this we have what we call a “‘dictionary 
hunt.’’ The class is divided into two 
parts and each child is provided witha 
dictionary. The words are chosen from 
the spelling lessons we have studied. 
The dictionaries are closed until the 
word is announced. Then the rush be- 
gins. The child finding it first calls out 
**T have it!’’ and stands. The next pu- 
pil does likewise. The third follows. 
The pupil finding the word first is then 
asked to read the definition. If it is 
correct it is corroborated by the others 
who have found it and a point is scored 
for the side on which he is listed. If 
the first one to stand finds the wrong 
word the chance goes to the one who 
stood up second. If he is right he scores 
a point for his side. (An odd number of 
words should always be given to avoid a 
tie.) This not only stimulates skill in 
handling the dictionary but serves as a 
review in spelling. My children like it. 

We have two windows on the left side 
of our room. through which the sun 
shines too brightly. Instead of lowering 
the curtains and thereby excluding all 
the light, we cover the middle row of 
four panes with a smooth coating of Bon 
Ami. Then we draw our seasonal sug- 
gestions on them. In September we 
showed the sunbonnet babies going to 
school. In October there were falling 
leaves and Jack-o’-lanterns. In Novem- 
ber we let the Pilgrims hold sway. Each 
succeeding month has also its appropriate 
suggestion. We draw and cut out the ob- 
ject. Then it is held against the whitened 
surface and outlined. All the Bon Ami 
inside the outline is removed and the 
silhouette remains. As our windows face 
the road the passers-by get the benefit 
of the drawings and occasionally a curi- 
ous one comes to inquire how we did it.— 
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Mary LOUISE SNOOK, New Jersey. 


School Banking 


A boy who had been to a business col- | 
lege gave me a lot of paper money used | 
in his school. I took it to school and 
gave this make-believe money to my pu- 
pils. We then established a bank in the 
fourth grade. The teacher was presi- 
dent and one of the boys cashier. Each 
child made himself a little bankbook 
and deposited his money in the school 
bank. We found some blank checks 
from an old bank and I taught the chil- 
dren how to write a check. I always 
called it the ‘‘Play Bank,’’ but to them 
it was as real as any. They paid out 
the money among themselves for apples, 
nuts and marbles. —FANNIE MOREHEAD, 
Kentucky. 


The Scout System 


The Boy Scout clubs and their work 
appeal very strongly to both boys and 
girls of my school. | divide my room 
into patrols (usually two rows in a pa- 
trol). Therules in the Boy Scout Code 
are discussed and correlated with those 
in the Health Crusade Code. At certain 
intervals, usually every two weeks, I 
choose patrol leaders and assistants, bas- 
ing my choice on scholarship, attendance, 
or whatever needs the most stress, and 
give them arm bands of felt or ribbon 
with an impressive ceremony, during 
which the ones chosen read the codes, 
adding their own interpretations of how 
they may apply them. 

The duties of the leaders and assistants 
vary, but I have found it helpful to have 
a certain child always to collect papers, 
straighten books, tables, etc. Position, 
neatness, diligence, and attention are 
very materially improved by friendly 
rivalry among the patrols. —E. T., 
Kansas. | 
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Minds are like gardens; the only way 
to keep them free from weeds is to cul- | 
tivate them. 





Wr * ters=““"" Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
1 lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Haanibal, Mo. 





Cash or roy alty. 


Inventions Commercialized s3"2:*<i8"%- 

















WANT ¢@ TEACHERS desiring profitable employment in 
@ vacation or after school. Apply immediately to 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Public Schools of Burlington, Vermont 


Health is of Primary 


Importance in Schools 


That is why the Public Schools of Burlington, Vermont, and of many other 
large cities, are equipped with the sanitary toilet room service that safe- 
guards the health of every teacher and every pupil— 


@uliwon Service 


PER TOWLLS & Ti 


This service is particularly favored single folded towel at a time, and 
for schools because the dust-proof lock securely to prevent promiscu- 
cabinets operate automatically with- us handling. 

out knobs for the hand to touch, dis- Onliwon Cabinets are made of metal 
courage waste by serving just two and will not require repatrs for there 
full-sized sheets of toilet paper or a___is no mechanism to get out of order. 


Teachers who believe in a ‘‘Health Service:’’ Write Today 
for Special Onliwon Bulletin and samples of Onliwon Towels. 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Department D, Albany, N. Y. 

















Physics Laboratory Table 


The Physics Table with the double set of uprights and adjustable crossbars is favored 
by a great many schools. It brings the work closer to the students on each side of the 
table, and afiords double the usual working space. Two double “Kewaunee” gas cocks 
are installed near the ends of the table top. 

Instructors in Physics, as well as in Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Domestic 
Science, etc., will be interested inour very complete catalogue which is sent free to 
interested inquirers. 


LABORATORY SMewnuiiced x Co 


K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICES: 
70 FIFTH AVENUE rn pg pate A ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CI LUMBUS LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
20 E. JACKSON BLVD. ATLANTA DALLAS 
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| without wearing the record (Fig. B). 
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OnGTA, =~" Needles 


for ALL MAKES of steel needle records ! 


sides always fits the groove perfectly 
and increases the life of the record. 
Sonora needles play many times, are 
more convenient, more economical and 
MELLOW THE TONE. Try the 
Sonora Needle — note how many times 
The Sonora Needle having parallel and how beautifully it plays. 
Three Grades: Loud — Medium — Soft. 25¢ per card of 5. 40c in Canada. 


FREE! Send for free sample needle today! 
Sonora Phonograph Company, Ine. 


George E. Brightson, President 
279 Broadway, Dept. K, New York City Canadian Distributors, 


HE ordinary needle when new fits 
the record groove (Fig. A). As this 
needle wears, however, being tapered, it 
can no longer fit the groove accurately 


I. Montagnes & Co. 
Toronto 











CAUTION! Beware of similarly constructed needles of inferior quality 

















. other Question Book and stamps Sceley’s as being the only Pedagogical 


Three Books That Teachers Need 


pe-Note the Special Prices for These Books in Com- 
bination With NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


Every Day Plans s2us"<"Bcrew godt 


Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 

McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 

1 Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
te find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
They glean from the wealth of literature, 
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| lack of necessary books, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 

|| and adapted to pupils ofallages. They tell what to do, how to do, and 

{| supply anabundance of practical, up-to-date material with which to do. 

| A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 

|| words of commencation received, the authors have fully achieved their 

aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 


HI The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
aii L and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
3} phies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 
—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawing 

Busy Work—Etc. 
Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, post d. ith 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20, " . pai vee Chena 
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§ ] 3 0 ti B Prepared Especially for 
Tcachers, by DR. LEVI 
ce cy \) es 100 00 SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,”* “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G, Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 
The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found inno 








Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 
Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 








456 pages, printed on a fine grade cf laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
= b . 
———"s The Year’s Entertainments 
oa The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 
we he Vear's: Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
4 of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 


Qntertainments: | grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
: : re days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
x book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
' $4 Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 

; Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for it lies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 


2" See Combination Offers on Page 2 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
STRIVE, WAIT, AND PRAY 


Strive; yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away; 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, _ 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow; 
Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 
Adelaide A. Procter. 


PEACE 


Every one of us desires peace, and we 
try to establish it by making all things 
harmonious. It takes high wisdom not 
to attempt this thing. We say, ‘‘I will 
be at peace when my business is just 
where I want it.’’ ‘‘I will be at peace 
when my friends are kindly, when every- 
thing in my home is pleasant.’’ ‘‘I will 
be at peace when others cease attacking 
me.’’ And we try all outward means to 
establish those conditions. But there are 
never guards enough, there are never 
officers or soldiers enough, to keep at 
peace any soul by outside protection. 
Whenever it finds its center and knows 
its God as Jesus knew his God, then all 
is harmonious. 

There can be no peace upon the earth 
until the Christ-consciousness brings it. 
There can be no general healing of the 
people until the Christ-consciousness 
brings it. There can be no great joy upon 
the earth until the Christ-consciousness 
brings it. There is no limit to its power. 
—Albert C. Grier. 


SIMPLE BE THY CREED 


Simple be thy creed: 

A creed that reaches every soul on earth: 

So clear and free from every mental 
cloud 

That everyone may read and rightly 
know 

Just what each word of such a creed may 


mean: 
A creed that tells of true religious life, 
Nor veiled in mystery or magic rite: 
A creed not based on distant, occult 


screed, 

But full of life, the life of the to-day: 

A yr that may be lived each day we 
ive: 

A creed to carry in our hearts always: 

A workable and active daily creed, 

To fill our hours and moments as they 
speed, 

And make our lives more beautiful and 


true, 
And lift our hearts to daily thankfulness. 
This creed is love—a love for all on earth. 
This be thy creed. 
F. W. B. 


. NUGGETS 


I am the strength that was born of my 
weakness. 

I am the steadfastness that came out of 
my wavering. 

I am the joy of living that was born of 
my despair. 

I am the poise that was born of my 
great unrest. 

Muriel Strode. 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee, 
All things are passing, 
God never changeth; 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 
Whom God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting; 
All God sufficeth. 
Sainte Therese. 
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“How! 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 
to Teachers 


Here is a book that will delight and in- 
terest you from the very moment that 
you openit. Even a casual examination 
of its contents will convince you that it 
is worth many times its small price, for 
it is literally packed from cover to cover 
with helpful ideas, plans and suggestions 
gleaned from the schoolroom experiences 
of hundreds of teachers. It is a thor- 
oughly practical and usable book that will 
be a constant help and inspiration to you 
in your daily work. 

How many times have in the course of 

ienceas& be hy pote y yourself ped Rirwn 
with asituation that you did not know just how to 
handle, or howmany times have you wished that 
you might beshown the easiest, quickest and most 
effective way of doing some particular thing? 

Have younot felt onsuchoccasionsthat you would 
like to talk with other teacuers in regard to these 
little problems and diffi- 
culties and find out how 
they succeeded in over- 
coming them? 

Our real object in the 

ublication of “How I 

id It’? is to make it 

for you to do 





For twenty years teach- 
ers of city, villace and 
rural schools havesent to 
Norma] Instructor « Pri- 
mary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote school- 
efficicncy, which 
x they_themselves have 
‘ evolved pe hed the exig- 

ency 0: @ moment. 

60c Per Copy These have been pub- 

Postpai lishedin the jou ev- 

ery month under the 

head “‘Teachers’ Help-One-Anotier Club,” and the 

department has become one of the most pupularin 
the magazine. 

Because of the very large number of requests 
which we have received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who dccired to avail 
themselves of more of the helps which thcy had 
found in the “Hclp-One-Another” dcevartment, we 
finally concluded to pudlich “How I Did It,” a book 
containing the most helpful of all the material that 
has appeared in this department, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How! DidIt” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work, Eachof these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s 
own language) how she did some particular thing in 
a way which proved hichly satisfactory in her schoo} 
and whichshesubmitted for publication in the“Help- 
One-Another Club” of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans in order that other teachers might receive 














the benefit of her experience, 
Even the most 
Sanguine teacher The contents of “How I 


who orders this 


e 29 
a Ta he sae DidIt” arearranged under 


various subcivisions which | 


prised whensheex- | are given below, together | 

aminesit. She will with thenumber of topics 

find a greater treated in 

wealth of material NUMBER OF | 

than ever before || 5.440) M eros a | 
5 . choo) anagement... | 

was contained in @ |! A imetic sacecoucsecoreece . 39 


volume of its size 
and price. The 
helps and devices 
in “‘Spelling’’ alone 

forty-eight of 
them are well 











worth the price of Hyei 
VION’ -vvcsseoeeneerseneees oa 
the book. rere Decoration and Art..... 30 | 
How I Did It” || Nature Study and 
will help you to || _ Agriculture............... 35 | 
solve the th nd to Sos 10 
and onelittle prob- Manual Training.......... 8 
ic 20 











lems whicharecon- eek 
stantly arising in || Games-scccvccssssseorseeeeseee 37 | 
theschoolroom, It Seat Workkecoccssserssereree 152 


will make your | 


School i 
work easier and at Miscellane o, Pananye- + 
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the same time en- |, 
able you to obtain 
better results, You need this book and the cost is 
so small that you cannot afford to be withoutit. 

“How I DidIt”’contains320 pages printed in clear, 
readable typeon agood gradeof paper, Itis bound 
in limp cloth coversandis as well madein every re- 
spect as books which ave sold atmuch higher prices. 

*‘How I Did It” is guaranteed toplease you. And 
when wesay “guaranteed” we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back 
immediately, Can any guarantee be broader or 
fairer that? 


Price 60 Cents 


PER COPY, POSTPAID 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 yr. (new or renewal) $2.50 


For Other Combinations See Page 2, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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The MI 
A Small Piano 


SNER Piano 


with the “Visibility” Feature 











UST as the more practical, ‘‘visible” typewriter has replaced the old style ‘‘invisible-writing” machine, so is 

the Miessner Piano, with its ‘‘visibility” feature, rapidly replacing the older type of piano in schools in every 

part of thecountry. School supervisors and instructors commend the Miessner highly, saying that this modern 
piano answers a school need and brings music instruction up to its highest degree of effectiveness. 


To direct a class and play the common upright piano one 
must place the instrument at such an angle as to make it nec- 
essary to turn one’s head alternately from front to side in order 
to read the music andwatchtheclass. Not so with the Miessner. 


The little Miessner has the ‘‘visibility’’ feature, permitting 
the teacher playing it to look over the top and direct the class. 
To this element is accredited most of the phenomenal success 
the Miessner has achieved the short time it has been in exist- 
ence. In its first 48 weeks, the Miessner Piano has become a 
part of the equipment of schools in all of the 48 states of the 
union. 





Convince yourself as to the superior 
merits of the Miessner—its numerous 
advantages adapting it especially to you the Miessner Piano catalog and explanation of our 
school music instruction. 


JACKSON 
PIANO CO. 


124 Reed Street MINN anes tbo ccs ean dada cand ca csuasecvetdcwesse teak sc susinstia 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Chicago Office: oa 
Room 23, Auditorium Bldg. sain seetiaaliities 


The MIESSNER 


** The Little Piano with the Big Tone ’”’ 


The amazing feature of the Miessner Piano is the fact that not the least 
sacrifice in tone has been made in the production of an instrument that 
stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high. Its tone is big and mellow like that of 
a small grand piano, and is a lasting quality ! 

A Miessner Piano on each floor of the school will furnish piane accompani- 
ments for every class, as this piano weighs only about half as much as the 
average upright piano, and is easily moved from room to room by two 
youngsters, or carried up and down stairs by two men. 


Special Free Trial Offer to Schools 


Our price to schools enables you to purchase two 
Miessner Pianos for the price of one ordinary upright. 
Fill in the coupon below, send it to us and we will mail 


free trial plan. 











JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Without any obligation on my part, please send 
me the Miessner catalog and full information about 
your special offer to schools. 
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PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Teachers, Principals, 
Superintendents 


©" Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency and its Five Branch Agencies 
offer YOU the opportunity to secure the KIND of position you want, 
in the LOCALITY you want it and at the MAXIMUM salary. We place 
teachers from the Rural School to the University. 


Now is the time to get the position your training and experience merit. 
Our Territory : The United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama and Canada. 
An expert educator traveling all the time in the interests of our clients. 
WRITE NOW to any office for enrollment card and free information folder 
‘‘The Road to Good Positions. ” 


NO ENROLLMENT FEE NECESSARY 





RIO Ir Oe 


"ROCKY MT TEACHERS 





ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


WILLIAM RuFFER, A. M., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A. M., Assistant Manager 
W. S. Fry, B. S., Assistant Manager 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


PORTLAND, OREGON Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
FRANK K. WELLS, Manager * JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
F. B,. REED, Manager H. S. STICE, Manager 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


The Largest and Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 
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TRE PARKVIEW 
Largest Institution in the World 
Treating Rectal Diseases Exclusively 


Probably as many as seventy out of every 
hundr people. have Fie or some other 
serious recta] discase. Experience proves 
that home-remedies do not _cure Piles and 
that Surgery is Harsh and Dangerous. No 
matter what you havetried without success 
—donot despair, you can have your 


Piles Cured Without Surgery 


” oknifesno fpolenense no clamp and cautery; 
‘red-hot’ i ron; no ligature; nochloroform 
general anaesthetic, only 
By DR. McCLEARY’S 
Mild Serum-Like Treatment 


A success for twenty-three years and in 
more than 5,000 cases. 


or: 


THE CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
is Be McCleary stands hich in this cig. Wada not bes: 


wise Ea ENDORSE AbovES ATEMENT: 
b> —— | National, Ga‘ ipeatventGe, 


Binkof ° gree camo yeraar National |, Home me Trust Co. 
Lak pe today for Free book telling how to be 
cured of Piles easily and permanently. 
THE PARKVIEW 
1043 Paseo Kansas City, Mo. 





——— 


Rider Agents Wanted 


sIn every pom erng y to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 

furnished by us, Choiceof 44 styles, 

colorsand sizesin thefamous Ranger 

line. Mead Rider Agents make big 

money in spare time hours—after 
school or work, 


x 30 Days Free Trial 


lowed on every RA pas — 

et cle, e@ prepay freight 
charges. If not. pleased the 

YU, chs costs you nothing 


i Pp Factory-To- Rider 
ui cT 




















A cost. 
*\ Save time, money and trouble by 
S dealing direct with our Pm 
Factory. organization. tis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 

or money promptly re- 


teed 

funded. 
Lamps, Wheels, 
parts ‘and supe 
Pally deeer at men —_ press arealso 
ily descr bed _and illustrated 
in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
SEND NO MONEY, but write 
us today for factory prices, lib- 
jo x and if desired Rider 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. RA28, Chicago 







a 
small advance 
over our sp aa 
cial cash ont 


MEAD 








Instant Bunion Relief 





Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—Just let me 
i as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months. 
claimto have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my F. t tvostanens 
I don’t care how many so-called 

cures, shields or pase you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
ed you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that lam go- 
ing send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 

hich relieves youalmost 
the pain; it removes the 
and thus the ugly 
deformity Sasepqeace—oll this while 
are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
ust send your name and address and 
wi sent you promptly in 

plain sealed envelope rite today. , 
Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 19, Chicago 






















er safe 
‘OU can havea ayouthful ap- 
pearance, clear complexion, 


eye- 
magnetic eves, Pretty eV, 










jo drugs 
air 4 ma: 
auick esults and ai ai ontt the test free work lot contalning sm the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
[A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of tencents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 898, Wilmington, Del. 


Kindly tell me if there are on the market pan- 
phlets in supplementary arithmetic problems for 
the seventh and eighth grades, having from 100 to 
200 problems. The Cleveland pamphlets are known 
tome. I would like toknow if there are others.— 
Maywood, Illinois, 

This question could be best answered 
through direct inquiry of the educational 
publishers, who have knowledge of the 
books on the market. The following, from 
U. S. Catalogue of books in print, are 
the only titles found that at all correspond 
with your request: ‘‘Selected Regents 
and other Problems,’’ F. Leighton, 
Oswego N. Y.; ‘‘Problems About War,”’ 
for classes in arithmetic, obtained from 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace (at headquarters, Washington, D. 
C., or New York branch, 407 West 117th 
St.); and ‘‘Britton’s Supplementary 
Leaflets’’ for class use, second to eighth 
grade, separate editions, 10c each, Brit- 
ton Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1, Are there now any Indian tribes in the United 
States, hostile or uncivilized? 2. Is there a law, 
constitutional or by custom, granting the President 
of the United States the privilege of leaving the 
country o»ce during his presidency? 3. How many, 
and where are the United States mints? 4, What is 
the distinction between the degree A. B., and the 
degree B. A.?—Subscriber, Missouri. 

1. There are no hostile Indians at pres- 
ent in the United States, but some tribes 
are only partly civilized. 2. There is 
none. The right of a President to leave 
the country once or more than once has 
to be considered under the head of his 
‘‘discretionary powers.’’ Many persons 
believe that the tradition that the Pres- 
ident shall remain within United States 
territory during his term outweighs the 
fact that there is no Constitutional pro- 
hibition against his leaving it. 3. Five; 
at Carson City (equipped as Assay Office), 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, and Denver. 4. They both stand 
for the same degree, Bachelor of Arts, 
of which B.A. are the initial letters, 
while A.B. are the initials of the Latin 
equivalent, ‘‘Artium Baccalaureus.’ 

Will you kindly give me a sketch of | the life < the 
writer Alfred Ollivant, author of “Bob, of 
Battle’’?—Palisade, Nebraska. 

Alfred Ollivant was born in England, 
in 1874, second son of Col. E. A. Olli- 
vant of the Royal Horse Artillery, and 
grandson of Rt. Rev. Alfred Ollivant, 
Bishop of Llandaff. He was educated at 
Rugby and at the Royal Marines Acad- 
emy, Woolwich, Eng., 


Prize. He was commissioned in the Royal 
Artillery in 1898, but resigned in 1895. 

‘‘Bob, Son of Battle’? was the first of 
his books. Other publications are ‘‘Owd 
Bob,’’ ‘‘Danny,’’ ‘*The Gentleman,’’ 
‘“‘The Royal Road,’’ ‘‘The Next Step,’’ 
and ‘‘Two Men.’’ 

1. Please explain where the advantage lies in 
voting for the several men called electors, rather 
than directly for a candidate, when, as I understand 
it, these electors are supposed to cast their vote for 
the candidate of their party. 2. When was the 
Panama Canal finished? 8. Who was the inventor 
of the steam hammer, which was invented in Eng- 
land in 1842? What are the practical uses of the 
invention?—Falmouth, Kentucky. 

1. There is no advantage. Our elec- 
toral system was planned by the framers 
of the Constitution, who believed it 
would insure a wiser choice than if the 
people were to vote directly for their 
President. But the result has proved 
the opposite of what was intended, and 
the electors are mere figureheads in the 
system of government, pledged before- 
hand to vote for their party candidate. 
2. The Panama Canal was opened to navi- 
gation August 15, 1914. 3. The steam 
hammer was patented by James Watt in 
1784, again by William Deverell in 1806, 
but in neither case was the hammer 
actually constructed. James Nasmyth, 
of the Bridgewater Foundry near Man- 
chester, was inventor of the hammer 
patented in 1842, but this hammer never 
reached perfection of operation until 


(Continued on page 77) 





uncements,Etc. 
10 in potenpet a includ- 
@ in ng two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
ive Vipitiog | wards, Rt... 75 cents. 
sam 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1031 Chestnut st Philadelphia, Pa. 





from which he | 
passed out Senior Gunner, Toombs Memo- | 
rial Scholar, and Winner of the Riding 








One Successful 
School Teacher 


school teachers. 





Dorothea Nourse 


Attributes her suc- 
cess as a motion 
picture writer to 
the Palmer Plan. 
She is the authoress 
of “Daffodils and 
Diamonds.” 


infringing on your time. 


greater 


5000 Motion Picture Stories 
Wanted This Year Alone! 


{This figure does not inclv’‘e material for religious, commercial and educational films] 


Somewhere in America this year, hundreds 
of new motion-picture writers will be devel- 
oped. They will come from all walks of life 
—ministers, mothers with children 
to support, clerks, unskilled labor, 
school teachers, etc., and many of 
them will be people who never had 
a single line accepted for publica- 
tion. Magazine and newspaper 
writers who failed before studying 
how to write for the screen are 
now successful. Over 150 motion 
picture producing units in the Los 
Angeles territory alone must have 
thousands of new stories this year 
to keep their stars and thousands 
of employees employed. And 
se taste everywhere is changi 

eople now want something d dif. 
ferent in stories. The novelty 
of the picture show has died. 


$250 to $2,000 for 
5 Reel Dramas 


and $100 to $500 are being paid 
by producers for short comedies. 
hese prices are willingly paid 
because 95 per cent of book ma- 
terial is unsuitable for motion pic- 
ture production. This is why 
9 seldom see a motion picture 
a book produced as it is writ- 
= Probably you have won- 
dered if there is a reason why pro- 
ducers make such changes. 
there is a reason—our F REE 
book tells you why, and it tells 
how easy and fascinating this new 
opportunity for school teachers is. 


Advisory 


Director - Gen 


Literary Genius 
Not Essential 


The famine in photoplays first 
began to appear two years ago. 
Now it is acute. Plenty of man- 
uscripts were being submitted. But 
most were unsuitable, For writers 
did not know how to adapt their plots to the 
action-language of the screen. Public taste 
has changed. Playgoers now want to see 
= plays, and new ideas in comedies. A 

lan for home study had to be devised. So 
f rederick Palmer (formerly staff writer of 
Keystone, Fox, Triangle and Universal and 
em of hun of successful scenarios) 
assembled a corps of experts. They built a 
plan for home study that is endorsed by pro- 
ducers and stars—the first to be so recognized. 


The Palmer Plan for School Teachers 


In only two years we have developed through 
correspondence dozens of new motion picture 
writers. Many of our members start to show 


motic 


A NEW 
OPPORTUNITY 


for school teachers 


MOTION PICTURE producers and stars are searching 

the country for new, workable motion picture stories. 
Never before in the history of the industry has there been 
such a demand for story plots. 
writers must be developed. People with imagination now 
have a wonderful opportunity. 


This new field of art is especially attractive and suitable to 


Literary genius is not a prime factor. 
motion picture story might be illiterately written. 

Read here how you can now write for the moving pictures without 
This study is most fascinating and refreshing. 
It offers pleasant diversion from school studies. By mailing the coupon 
below you will receive two books that tell about this new opportunity in 


returns after a few months study. 
experiences will help you to quickly — 
the simple fundamentals of successful photo- 


Council 





ioe . Ae 
Cecil B. De = 

us 
Players- Uasiy an 





Thomas H. Ince 
of the Studio that bears 


| 
ae 3 





Lois Weber 
America’s greatest 
woman producer and 

rector. 


: 


Rob Wagner 
picture 
Satur rday Evening ¥ 


ne or tae ee 


They now realize that new 


The most brilliant 


Your study 


play writing. It will help you see 
hundreds of incidents about you 
every day that can be developed 
into heart-gripping photoplays. 


$3,000 for a Story 
One student, C. Leroi Clarke, 


formerly a minister, sold his first 
story for $3,000. The recent suc- 
cess of Douglas Fairbanks “His 
Majesty the American”; and 
“Live Sparks,” in which J. War- 
ren Kerrigan lately starred, were 
both written by Palmer students. 
Another member, a rank outsider 
a year ago, is now staff writer for 
Thomas H. Ince Studios. Still 
another member sold four stories 
within a year after enrolling. 
Many have taken positions in 
Studios. “Proof Positive’ tells 
the stories of these and other suc- 
cessful Palmer members. 


Special Contributors 
Included in the Palmer Plan is 


a series of comprehensive lectures 
by foremost authorities covering 
every phase of the industry. 


Mail This Coupon Now 


If you have a spark of Creative 
imagination and desire to Seriously 
Consider this unusual new oppor- 
tunity these books will be mailed 
to you 








Advisory Council 
The Educational Policy of the Palmer 
Plan of photoplay writing is directed by 
the biggest fi ae - industry. (See 
centre panel of photos) 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Department of Education 


514 1. W. Hellman Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


wyiter “ 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, 

Department of Education, 

514 1. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Please send me without obligation your new boo k, 
“The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.” 

Also “Proof Positive” containing success stories 


many Palmer members, etc. 
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naturally 
and form 








Write Photoplays 


Experience unnecessary; details free. | for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 


and Short Stories. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. | pleteoutlineFree. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


« $25-$300 
® paid anyone 












It Pays to. 
Plant the Best 


It is easy to plan tasty meals when you have an 
abundance of crisp fresh vegetables right at hand. 
Give mother and the girls the benefit of an extra 

garden this year. Plant it with “Gregory's Honest Seeds;” 
be relied upon to grow and come true to type. All 
Gregory Seeds are tested for vitality. Many are special strains 
perfected on our own seed farms. 


Send for FREE Seed Book 


ooking over our 1920 Seed Book; it's so straightforward and de- 
of its 80 pages contains information of value to gardeners and flower 
lovers. The Planting Table (p. 59) will | 

the right amount of each variety. 







NAY 


help you to order 


Send a Postal Today for Your Copy 


‘J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


ESTABLISHED IN 1856 


64 ELM STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 










Social Number 


(Continued from page 42) 


V. Decimal Fractions and U. S. Money 
Find cost of materials used in shop 
work, in cooking, sewing, etc. 
Keep bank accounts 
Cost of ready-made garments 
(Give particular attention to correct- 
ness of form) 


VI. Roman Notation (as far as need 
arises) 
Get suggestions as to ways in which 
most used: - 
Chapters and Books of Bible 
Chapters of other books 
Volumes of large published works 


VII. Units of Measure 
Scale drawings, map making, for use 
of areas of rectangles, square inch, 
foot, and yard (may be done in man- 
ual and industrial work, as need 
arises) 

Area of school yards 

Plans of houses 

Making of furniture 
VIII. Symbols and Terms 

Use sum, difference, multiplier, di- 

visor, quotient, in practical estimat- 
ing of quantities and costs of 
materials, 

The motive behind all this number 
work is to enable children to face actucl 
problems in practical arithmetic and be 
able to solve them with speed and accu- 
racy. Wherever possible, numbers should 
be associated with evident life signifi- 
cance. A natural way to cause problems 
to arise is to visit bakeries, groceries, 
factories, etc. Much oral work should 
be done, the child being encouraged to 
show initiative, and emphasis should be 
placed on the social spirit of the classes. 
With new motivation, it is always possi- 
ble to review work of a preceding grade 
without seeming to do so. 


One Grade Celebrates Bird Day 
(Continued from page 28) 


a letter, how to test its correctness, and 
were made conscious to some extent of 
their method of procedure. 

The result of the various projects be- 
gun on Bird Day cannot be measured by 
our present standards. The activitics 
led on still further in many directions 
and extended over a long period of time 
—jindefinitely. Knowledge and skill in 
handling fractions was acquired in the 
study of the bird statistics. Knowledge 
and use of colors, knowledge of bird 
laws, knowledge of the usefulness of 
birds, knowledge of sources of informa- 
tion, sympathy and respect for birds 
and laws concerning them, feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of game 
laws, developing idea of responsibility 
for laws in general, and a consciousness 
of a method of procedure in carrying out 
a ‘‘project,’”? were some of the gains 
through these activities that made them 
worth while. 


One Eighth of an Acre of Potatoes 
(Continued from page 28) 


potato plot was more profitable than any 
other garden.) 

In another section of the country it 
might be best to choose some other proj- 
ects than those listed above. With the 
addition of beans, however, this list 
would be a good one to select from in 
most communities. 

Already we have found that the eighth 
of an acre is not enough to suit the 
young market gardeners. They are 
anxious to try out a quarter of an acre, 
or more, of potatoes. It seems better, 
however, to retain the present allotment 
for this vegetable, and to allot an addi- 
tional eighth of an acre to corn, toma- 
toes, or beans. We have decided to take 
beans as the first of these to experiment 
with. 

Perhaps it will be found desirable to 
arrange a separate scheme for the girls. 
We have found that they would rather 
raise tomatoes than potatoes. The to- 
matoes they are able to find a good mar- 
ket for when.canned. Moreover, during 
September and October, when quantities 
of berries and other fruits tend to go to 
waste, the girls devote themselves to 
putting them up for winter use, preserv- 
ing and conserving at the same time. 
Poultry raising offers another opportu- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


THis series is made up largely of standard classics 

in general demand in the schools, They are 

adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 

are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 

Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 

Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 

tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 

reading and study. The price is given after each 

When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series, 

1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 

introduction aNd NOTES ...ceccsccceeceeseecevees LOC 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 

Introduction, NOteS.....secessecees eoocccecccces 10c 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical 

sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines10c 

7 EnochArden. Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 

introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10c 

9 GreatStone Face. Hawthorne, Biograpl:ical 

sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines10c 

11 Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with 

NOtes ANd OUtliMeS ... .eeccocceee evccecee.covee dh GE 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 


introduction, notes and outlines forstudy..... 10c 
15 Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold. Introduction, 
DOtes, OUTLINES....ceeeseeee eeece coecccce -.-10¢ 


17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longfellow’s poctry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exerciscs, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems. 10c 

19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com. 


plete With MOtesS ...csccccssevecseseecees evcccee 10c 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Complcte 
WIth MOLES... cccccecccccccccccccccccces cece Oc 


23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee, A boolzof 
old tales retold for young people......ececcees-LOC 


25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. McTee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades.....10ce 
27 Iliawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
AN VOCADULATY...ccccccrcccccsccesccsesesesessed DC 


29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Kdited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F, Tuley Iligh School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdcll, Supervising Lditor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10c 


Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Garcth and Lynanctte, neelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Ilooper. Thomas C, Llaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical commcrts 
and pronouncing VOCabulary.....e.cescees eee LSC 


33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographicalsketch,nu- 
mcrous notes, questions for study on each e!:aptcr, 
criticalcommentsand bibliocsraphy, mal:ing it the 
most complicte edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R, Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C, Biaisdell, Surer- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper.....eccseseesS OC 

34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....35c 

85 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 

graphicalsi:ctch, the reign and character of James 

V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 

vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barlara 

A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 

Dansville, N. Y..... coccccccccccccccoce soccceeee LOC 

Literature of the Cible. Matthias R. eilig. 

This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 

ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 

DOIN. cccee sovccccvvcecccccccecccccccecscccesees LOC 

The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 

With introduction and notes by Cdward A. Parl:cr, 

Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 

ing most of the essays uscd in school work, and 

including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages.......seees coves ASC 

41 Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 
SCHOOL SCUGY....cccccccccvvcccccsccvece sessessee de 


48 Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Vh.D., 
LL.D. Uniform with No. 41.......... eosvecves 15e 


45 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. With in- 
troduction, notes, and bo by Thomas C. 
Piaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Uniform with No. 41 15¢ 


47 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro. 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Erncst UC. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Uniform With No. 41 ...ccccccccccccssccccseeces 15¢ 


59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Theselcctions, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Lizeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent intothe Maelstrom, 176 pages...15c 

61 A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tionalstories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B...........-10¢ 

63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addrcsscs from 
these famous debates, Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OF DIBLOTY..ceoccccscccccccccccecoccesssccrccccccs 20ce 


6 The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erctt Ifale. With Biographical sicetch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........10c¢ 


67 Democracy and the War._ Edited with intro. 
duction and notes by Samuel H, Dodson, Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 
“Severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany,” 
First and Second **War Messages,’ ‘Program of 
the World’s Peace’’ (containing the famous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’”’ Fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, ITistory, and Civics, and for Supp'emcntary 
Reading in Gradesand igh School. Heavy pa- 
PEF COVETS, 162 PATCS....ccccccccvccreeseeesse+s VOC 


Published Jointly By 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Hall & McCreary, 43450. Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ili. 


Order from Most Convenient Point 
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GIVEN to TEACHERS 


“Lessons in the elements of 
DRESSMAKING” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Complete in four carefully 
edited, profusely illustrated, 
conveniently indexed lessons. 




































Lesson I 


How to make correctly the fun- 
damental seams, stitches and 
decorativestitches that will later 
be used in completing many at- 


tractive garments. The instruc- 


tions cover both hand and 


machine sewing and describe 


appropriate stitches for every 
sewing need. 


Lesson II 


How to plan garments econom- 
ically. How to make serviceable 
and attractive aprons, distinc- 
tive blouses for yourself or as 
gifts for your friends. How to 
get the right style with paper 
patterns. How to cut materials 
without waste. 








Every Teacher Needs Them 


Here is a set of Lessons in the Elements of Dressmaking that you 
can’t afford to be without and it’s YOURS WITHOUT ONE 
CENT OF COST. You need these lessons as a teacher, because 
they give the soundest guidance for instructing your pupils in sew- 
ing, the most essential of the domestic arts. The lessons have been 
specially prepared by Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Director of In- 
struction of The Women’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
whom we believe to be the most experienced teacher of her sub- 
jects in the United States. She knows ow to teach sewing, and 
with these lessons—at once simple, complete, practical and authori- 
tative—you too, can teach sewing easily and expertly. 


Your Own Clothing at Half Price 


And you need these lessons to help you with your own clothing. They will show 
you how to dress more attractively in better style, with better-fitting garments, 
at half the present cost of your wardrobe. Your spare hours out of school may 
give you all the time you will need to plan, cut, and construct everything you 
need from the simplest apron to a lovely gown. The lessons tell you all you need 
to know to do it. 


The Easy ONLY Way—COST FREE 


You doubtless know Tue Country They must be ew subscriptions (not 


~~ Woman’s Institute | 
of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. £ 







KING 


\y for 


ne journal | 


D SCIENCES, Inc. 
PA, 





GENTLEMAN, America’s Dominant Ag- 
ricultural Weekly. The fifty-two, big, 
inspiring issues, always practical and 
authoritative, that come to the sub- 
scriber for just one dollar, offer a SERV- 
ICE of unique value and importance to 
everyone interested in farming—includ- 
ing teachers of agriculture. 

Just tell a few of your neighbors and 
friends about this service. You can 
quickly find TWO who will be glad to 
subscribe. And just these two subscrip- 
tions will win you your set of the lessons. 


renewals), and neither must go to your 
own address. Send them to us, together 
with the names and correct addresses of 
the subscribers and a remittance of $1.00 
for each (for Canada, $1.75) and ask for 
the lessons. They will come by return 
mail, postage prepaid, and safe delivery 
guaranteed. 

Tf you wish the lessons for each member 
of your class, we will show you how each 
pupil may secure them without cost. One 
copy of the lessons will be sent for each two 
new subscriptions, as above described, 


“he COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publishers of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
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Lesson III 


How to create the daintiest of 
lingerie—a lovely camisole, an 
attractive combination, a pleas- 
ing nightgown, a distinctive and 
charming negligee. How to 
make all of the pretty things 
that especially delight a wom- 
an’s heart. 


Lesson [V 


How to choose the material, 
style and finish, and complete 
to the last detail economical 
and pretty frocks and lovely 
gowns. In short, how to make 
distinctive, becoming clothes for 
yourself at merely the cost of 
materials. 











Instructor School Library Books 


10 Cents 
Each 





A Library for Any School--Large or Small 


made it possible for any school—no matter how large or how small— 
to procure a library of carefully selected, well graded books, exactly 
suited to its particular needs. 

These books provide supplementary reading of the highest char- 


Until a few years ago libraries were rarely found in any except the 
largest schools and these in many instances consisted of cumbersome 
books, uninviting to the pupils and very poorly adapted to their in- 


dividual needs. 


The smaller schools could not possess libraries because the expense 
of purchasing even a meager selection of books was prohibitive. 
The Instructor School Library Books, at 10 cents per Copy, have 


In the schools of today much time and attention is given to teaching children 
How to read but in many cases no real effort is made to train them in What to read. 
This accounts in a large measure for the fact that so many boys and girls be- 
come addicted later in their school life to the reading of cheap, trashy novels and 


acter. 





They have the endorsement of state, county and city school 
superintendents generally and are in use in hundreds of schools and 


libraries throughout the country.. 


Teach Children the Habit of Reading Good Books 


other literature equally unprofitable. 


The Instructor School Library Books offer a convenient and inexpensive means of 
teaching children the habit of reading good books. 
of which is given below—were selected in part from what has come to be recog- 
nized as the world’s best literature—selections from the masterpieces of standard 
authors and poets whose works are most used in the schoolroom. They also in- 
clude many choice selections from the works of present day writers with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and tend to promote 


a love for the good and the clean and the upright. 


The two hundred titles—a list 


read them, 


ward for punctuality, g 





Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. 
pearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
small and this to the child mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a 
large yolume represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books. 
In fact, many teachers not only use these books for supplementary 
reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading them as a re- 
ood deportment, and lessons well done. 





27C Eleven Fablesfrom Aesop 
“6c Fairy omg of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
3000 Four Little Bushy Tails 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 


270C Four Little 
acation 

268C Four Little 
inter 


29C Indian Myths 


eader 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
204C Boyhood of Lincoln 
“BAC Child Life in the Colonies—I | 
(New Amsterdam) 
65C Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—IIl 
(Virginia) 
152C Child's Garden of Verses 
37C Jack andthe Bean Stalk - 
185C Little People of the Hills (Dry | 
Ain ond Dey Soil Plants) 
86C Little Red Riding Hood 
39C Little Wood Friends 


133C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part!. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 
137C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part Ill. Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 
49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
62C Children of the South Lands—I 
(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
638C Cite of the South Lands—Il 
ica, Hawaii, Philippines) 
167C Feinans rota I— Landseer 
and Bonheur 
44C Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—( Village Blockuasth, 


201C Alice’s First Adventures in 
onderlan 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland 
79C A Little New England Viking 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87C American ono (Morse 





Perry, Farragut) 
134C Conquests of Little Plant People 


2050 Eyes and No Eyes and he | 





| Three Giants 
| 207C Famous Ariat —tl— Reynolds 
j and Murillo 


269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
Cotton Tails in 


Cotton-Tails in 


290C Fuzz is Japan—A Child-Lite | 


Children’s Hour, and others) | 


Fourth Grade Group 


1C Little Plant People—Part I 
2C Little Plant People—Part Il 
C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 
32C Patriotic Stories 
288C Primer from Fableland 
46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
230C Rh wi — Jingle Reader for 


33C Stories noma Andersen 
84C Stories from Grimm 
30C Story of a Sunbeam 





31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Second Grade Group 


| 48C Nature Myths 
206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
ren 
| 9330 Poems Worth Knowing—I 
50C Reynard the Fox 
| 146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
54C Story of Columbus 
7C Story of Longfellow 
670 Story of Robinson Crusoe 
p.* Story of the Boston Tea Party 
20C Story of the Christ Child 
aC Story of the Sleotives 
21C Story of the Pilgrims 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
40C Wings and Stings 


Third Grade Group 


165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
35C Goody Two Shoes 


203C a a People of the 


ys 
195C Nike pre Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
51C Story of Flax 
52C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 
41C Story of Wool 
68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 
69C Stories ¢. the *Revaluton—I 
(Around Philadel 
70C Stories of the Hes ohation—I 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
| 164C The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 





172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
248C Makers of European History 
227C Our Animal Friends 
212C Stories from Robin H 
| 77C Story of Cotton 
82C Story of Daniel Boone 
81C Story of David Crockett 
91C Story of Eugene Field 
83C Story of Printing 
178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 
76C Story of Wheat {Hill 
| 179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
173C Tara of the Tents 
F +t Tolmi of the Treetops 
110 Water Bi Babies (Abridged) 




















Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete Instructor School 
Library—235 Titles for Each Grade from the First to the Eighth—See Description at Right 
First Grade Group 


Fifth Grade Group 


\ 
i 
\ 


C Animal Life in the Sea 81C Story of DeSoto 
1830 A Dog of Flanders hi an of Florence Nightingale 
243C Famous Artsts—Ill— Millet IC Story of Joan of Arc 
265C Four pat Discoverers in 1586 Story of den Hale . 
Pana: 218C Story of Peter Cooper 
16C eek ar ll of the Northwest | 107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 93C Story of Silk 
108C History in Verse (Sheridan's | 61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
. Independence Bell,etc.) | 94C Story of Sugar 
— ackanapes 97C story of the Norsemen 
ing of the Golden River 200 of Urbino | 
1190 Little Daffydowndilly and | 244C What ie a so “y the Zoo | 
Other Stories and Other Si 
139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 96C — We Dank (Tee, Coffee 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il Cocoa) 


Sixth Grade Group 
116C Ou. End, Heroes (Alfred, 





281C Builders of the World 
73C Four Great Musicians, the Lion-Hearted, 
74C Four More Great Musicians Ae: Blac Prince) 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, | 168C Stories of Courage 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) Story of Iron 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- | 298C Story of Leather 
don and Paris) 106C Story of Mexico 


188C Story of Napoleon 
144C Story of Steam 
283C Stories of Time 
185C Story of the First Crusade 
asC The Golden Fleece 
A+ ae nae wag Pitcher 
rnberg Stove 
, Wellington, Gladstone) | 258C The Pilgrira's Progress 
287C Lifein "Colonial Days 10C The Snow th a 
280C Making cf the World 24C Three Golden 


Seventh Grade Group 


Thanatopsis, and| 11C Rip Van Winkle 
‘oems 15C Snow! 

189C Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Yen 


115C Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168C ar European Cities — Ill 

Petersburg and Constan- 


& ple) 
117C Late English Heroes (Crom- 





119C Bryant's 


14C Evangeline 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 284C ay of Little Ne 
22380 Kispley s Greek Heroes— Part | 285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
I The Story of Theseus | 286C Story of Slavery 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 224C Story of William Tell 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition a fons a from Longfellow 
149C Man Without a Country, The —Selected 
260C Oliver Twist 
235C Poems Worth. Knowing—Ill 
22C Rab and His Friends 260 What! — in =. 


Eighth Grade Group 





271C Animal Husbandry — Hi 236C Poems Worth Knowing— 
"20 Asimal ue mete ad 2070 Senet David Go Lele Std 
2a i - rt 

aan S eg “i oH 1470 Story of Kine Ak Arthur, as told by 


an 
252C Battle of Waterloo 
1500 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
ony from Anes = Jeffer- 
n Oration— 
13C Courtship of Miles Standish 
151C Gold Bug, The 
127C Gray's El 
288C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 


251C Story ra Lanemes 

242C Story of the ‘Aeneid (Cond.) 

241C ei of the Iliad (Condensed) 

23C The Deserted Village 

20C The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump 

281C TES: oa Lis (Condensed 


from 
279C True ‘Stony of the Man i in the 








289C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 

216C b's Tales from Shakespear: B' Vi a of Sir Launfal 

3500 Last of Mohicans *| 1580 Wadhineton's Farewell Address 
278C Mars and Its Mysteries and Ot! fapers 


Price: $2.75 for each grade group of twenty-five 
books put up in a strong cloth cove box. 
$20.00 for the complete set of eight groups. 








No School fe Too Small 


Published Jointly By | 





to obtain at least one of these Library Sets. 
be raised by the teacher and pupils. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A little booklet, ‘ 


They are attractive in ap- 
interesting. Then, too, they are 


They want to 


Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, 
under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. 
such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading good litera- 
ture can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of infor- 
mation gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 


For by devoting 


Instructor School Liby-ry Complete 
200 Books fo. 420.00 


Instructor School Library Books are put up in sets 
suited to the requirements of pupils of different ages. 

For the graded school the Complete Instructor School 
Library, containing a standard assortment of two hun- 
dred books—twenty-five for each grade from the first 
to the eighth—is ideal. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good 
literature, in a convenient and substantial form, ever 
offered at a popular price. It provides material for 
a complete course of reading supplementing every 
branch of school work and adapted for all grades. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects of the greatest interest and helpfulness to children. There are 
delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones—fasci- 


nating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the 
larger boys and girls—the best literary classics for the older pupils, 
The books are well printed, contain many illustrations, and are 
bound in substantial limp cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. 
The Complete Instructor School Library is put up in strong cloth 
covered boxes, one box for each grade group of twenty-five books. 
This arrangement is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of 
the books for any grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they 
will be constantly available for supplementary reading in class work. 
Included with each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 
The price of the Complete Library of 200 books in 
boxes is $20.00. The price of each grade group of 25 
books (with box) is $2.75. 





Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Books 
Assorted for 
All Grades 


Price 
$10.00 









For smaller libraries and for ungraded schools, where fewer books are de- 
sired than are tained in the C lete Instructor School Library, we recom- 
mend the Instructor School Library No. 1, which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade groups and put up in a cloth- 
covered, hinged-top, drop- -front case as illustrated above. <A record book for 
the teacher’ 's use is included with each library. Except that it contains only 
one-half the number of books, this library is in every respect the equal of the 
Complete Instructor School Library. 


Price, inclading box, $10.00. 





If funds are not available for the purchase of the books, the necessary money may easily 
‘Fifty Ways to Raise Money’’ will be gladly sent to any t 
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Important 
as umbrellas 


in March 


Because Piso’s wards’ 
off ill effects of cold, 


rainy weather. For 55 
4 .. years it has ended dis- 
tressing coughs and eased inflamed, ir- 
ritated throats, hoarseness and throat 
tickling. Keep it _in the medicine 
cabinet ready for immediate use at 
the very first symptoms, 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs & Colds 











Teachers and Bees 


Have you read Maeterlinck’s “‘Life of the 
Bee”? It’s wonderful—but no more so than 
the handsome income you can earn by keep- 
ing bees. It costs very little to start. It’s 
all in knowing how. We can 

us if you have ever kept bees. We * 

will then send you our handsome 

free booklet, “Dees for Pleasure . 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
392 Main Street Medina, Ohio 


teach you out of our 50 years’ ex- 
perience. Begin today by writing 

and Profit.” It’s replete with beekeeping in- 
formation. 











A Motion Picture Projector 


for Home or Office 


You can now show motion pic- 
tures right in your home or oflice. 
A new, compact, easily 
portable machine permits yor to 
show pictures anywhere that an 
electric light socket can be found. 

ses standard films. Can be op- 
erated by anyone. Noexperience 
necessary. 


The American Projectoscope 
weighs but 25lbs, motor-criven-- 
but 20 Ibs. hand-driven. Projects 
a perfect picture—Just as good 
as those shown in the regular 
theatres. Carries likea sui 

Booklet Free. Send for free 
booklet. and descriptive litera- 

re. Learn how you can revo- 
lutionize your sales methods by 
means of films--entertain in your 
home with motion pictures. Ask 
us to tell you all about it. 


AMERICAN PROJECTING CO., 6227 B’way.. Dept. 2320. CHICAGO, ILL 
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of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en-\ 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Method. 


The 40,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
* this statement, 
lo mattcr how seri 

deformity,no matter what treat 
== ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy. We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt A pliance 


on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at a daa 

ere Ow 
light, a ee i ag 














turing plaster, 


’ formed spines it 

immediate relief evenin the most 
serious cases. You owe it to 
yourself to investizate it thor- 
oughly. price is within 
reach of 








and condition of 

oy fale sapere ee 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 

te Odd Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. 











One Eighth of an Acre of Potatoes 


(Continued from page 68) 


nity for girls, and many of them have 
made a success of their ventures. 

Our experience proves that the scheme 
outlined above is practical and that the 
boys and girls are becoming so interest- 
ed in the work that they are eager to 
continue and enlarge it. Within a few 
years some of these pupils are likely to 
be married and then they will have 
farms of their own. 
they are securing now will be valuable 
to them then. We find that parents are 


have land to work when it is certain to 
be a paying proposition, and in every 
case the enterprise adds a new interest 


community. 


Windfalls in the Classroom 


Some very surprising and amusing an- 
swers are, at times, given in the class- 
room. The following selections are sent 
to us by a teacher in an Ohio City. 


HEARD IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 


Irving’s wife died before he married 
her, so he was always cheerful. 

I enjoyed Macbeth because it was 
killing. 

The ghost went in where angels fear 
to tread. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


The Boston Tea Party was where the 
people painted their faces and threw 
them into the sea. 

Alcohol has not yet become 
porated. 


WHAT A WONDERFUL THING IS MAN 


We have four cuspidor teeth and two 
cannibal teeth. 

The skeptical bone is in the head. 

The heart is in the diagram, just below 
the shoulder. 

The spinal cord keeps us from falling 
together. 

To cure a burn, starch it and wrap it 
up tight. 
When a person has fainted, make him 
walk around until the blood leaves his 
head. 
The hospital bones and the sepulchral 
bones are in the head. 
The large bones protect the small ones. 
The skin is to hold the body in place. 
The skin is a covering so the intestines 
will not show. 
he skin keeps the blood in the body. 
Skin has two kinds, the true and the 
untrue skin. 


FROM THE GEOGRAPHY TEST | 


As Siberia grows colder the animals 
are more dense. 

Korea is a peninsula on the east side 
of the map. 

The climate of Chile is warm part of 
the time and cold the other part. 

The climate in the north is warm in 
the summer and cold in the winter. In 
the south it is cold in the winter and 
warm in the summer. 

In Holland land is reclaimed by selling 
it and taking it back. 

The industries in Norway are lumber- 
ing and wailing. 

Fog is a cloud hugging the earth. 


incor- 


A teacher gave her class a talk on 
complexions, including the words blonde 
and brunette. The same words appeared 
in atest later, to be spelled as ‘‘ Blowed,’’ 
and ‘‘Blue Net.”’ 


An unusually stupid colored gir] of ten 
years moved from a southern city toa 
northern one, and was classed in the 
third grade. One day her exasperated 
teacher asked, ‘‘Have you never had 
spelling?’’ ‘‘No, missus, I haint done had 
nothing but the measles and lice.’’ 





WANTED — MEN — WOMEN 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


Allteachers should try the coming U.S. Government 
examinations, Thousands of permanent, life, i- 
tions are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annua! vacations, with full pay. ‘Those 
interested should write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. P2389, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show- 
ing all examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which will be 
given of charge, 
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Tooth Truths for Teachers 
No.3 





Ts faithful night-and-morning practice of this 
simple principle of oral hygiene will do much to 
preserve the teeth of school children; also their health, 
since good teeth and. good health seem to be closely 
related. But the greatest benefit is derived when a 
scientifically devised tooth brush, such as the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic, is used. It really cleans every part of every 
tooth. Its curved handle makes it possible to reach 
even the backs of the back teeth. And its scientifically 
devised tufted bristles ferret out the food particles in 
between and back of the teeth and under the gums. 


Besides starting to brush at the back of the mouth, 
each child should work the brush with a rotary motion so 
that the teeth and mouth may be thoroughly cleansed. 


Our free book, ‘‘Tooth Truths,’’ should be 
in every teacher’s hands. Write for it today. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


py las 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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Does your 
watch fell time 
in the dark? 

a ic ; 


Te, 3 
8 4 Fs 


Ingersoll 
I ive lalla hinexy 
do! 


"THERE are two Ingersoll Radiolites particularly 


suitable for teachers. 





One is the midget wrist Radiolite, for 24-hour service, 
always on hand, so to speak, indoors or out, day or 
night, keeping you on time with your classes, 


The other is the Two-in-One Radiolite—both a pocket 
watch and a desk watch—and aconvenient time teller 
beside your bed at night, or on the dressing table or 
on the piano. 


All Ingersoll Radiolites tell time correctly in daylight 


or dark. They are built that way. The hands and fig- 


ures are Coated with a substance containing real radium. 
Look for the store with an Ingersoll display to ob- 
tain your Ingersoll. 


Other models—including jeweled watches—for other 
members of the family. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 





Two - in - One Radiolite 


The Two-in-One, in its pretty, white 
ivory-like holder, tells you the time all 
the time. It’s a little companion with 
the greatest comfort, especially in the 
dark—for piano, library table, J 
dressing table or bedside. / 
Price $3.50. |] 

















Midget Wrist | 
Radiolite 


A movement _ sturdy 
enough to withstand 
vibration and shock 
—durable strap and . 
luminous hands and ¢ 
numerals that tell 
time in the dark as } 
clearly as in the light. 
Price $5.75. 



































Picture Study 
(Continued from page 22) 


man, a good painter. He lived in an 
age when the sentimental was conspic- 
uous in all the arts.. Many of his pic- 
tures, while being well painted, are so 
filled with story material that unless 
we are wise we are apt to use the story 
material and forget the picture as a 
piece of art. Landseer did not always 
paint this kind of picture. ‘‘Shoeing 
the Bay Mare’”’ is a painting. into which 
much has been read, but it deserves a 
higher appreciation than merely to con- 
sider it from the viewpoint of story- 
telling value. 

To me it seems especially necessary 
in using anecdotal pictures to avoid this 
danger, and to search for and to point 
out beauty or strength of line, color 
and mass. Help the children to find 
beautiful sweeping lines, harmony of 
colors, or massing of colors, or of lights 
and darks, 

By using a small teeter board or a pair 
of scales as examples, children very 
quickly come to unaerstand balance in 
pictures. They like to divide a picture 
in half-From top to bottom and seeif the 
sides balance, or if one side is heavier 
than the other. If this seems to be the 
case they will search and search to find 
something which the artist has used 
which they have overlooked. It is like 
a game to even little children. 

They love, too, to find the form the 
artist has used for his composition. As 
one little lad said to me when he was 
learning to look for these forms, ‘‘Oh, 
I get you—every picture’s got to have 
a shape.’’ After that he had real pleas- 
ure looking for pyramids, ovals, and 
ovals within ovals, line following line 
with but slight deviation. 

Children enjoy comparing the render- 
ing of texturesand surfaces, as, in this 
picture, of the horse, the donkey and the 
dog, the rough walls and floor of the 
smithy, the smooth anvil and the tools 
which the smith uses, the bird cage, the 
wooden stool, the box and the door-gate. 
These will give them opportunity for 
active thinking. 

By looking at a picture in this way 
the children will take what they have 
learned in one picture and apply it to 
the next and the next. In this way 
taste is formed, and they learn to choose 
the good from the bad. If the picture 
study hour is devoted to the picture 
story, the interest will stop with the 
anecdote, for the imagination has not 
been kindled; no better understanding 
will belong to the children than before 
the hour began. 

It is legitimate to use pictures to il- 
lustrate history, literature, or to point 
a moral—correlation of interests is a 
fine thing—but when a picture is being 
studied, it should be studied as a piece 
of art. 

We have ceased to read literature 
simply for the story. Often avery beau- 
tiful story is ruined in the telling. Let 
us be as fair with art. Let us enjoy it 
to the full for its own qualities. Let us 
learn why we enjoy it; why we never 
tire of some pictures, while others weary 
us and are soon supplanted in our inter- 
est. Let us try to discover, and to help 
the children to know, why certain pic- 
tures live and will always live, while 
others are cast aside as the world steps 
onward into better understanding. 


LANDSEER’S MOST NOTED 
PAINTINGS 


Monarch of the Glen—Collection of T. 
J. Barratt, London 

The Children of the Mist 

The Twa Dogs—South Kensington Mu- 
seum, London 

Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner—South 
Kensington Museum, London 

Spaniels of King Charles’ Breed—Na- 
tional Gallery, London 
. Study of Lion—National Gallery, Lon- 
ion 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
 ™ Imake myself hear after beingdeaf for 25 years 
Ear Drums. 















ef Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. At 
a8 Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Suspense—South Kensington Museum, 
London 

Portrait of Landseer by Himself—Col- 
lection of the Royal Family, England 

Highland Music—Tate Gallery, London 

A Highland Breakfast—South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London 

The Sleeping Bloodhound—National 
Gallery, London 

A Distinguished Member of the Hu- 
mane Society—Tate Gallery, London 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON 
LANDSEER 


Landseer, MacDougall Scott 

History of Art, Lubke 

The History of Modern Painting, 
Muther ; 

'reasures of Art, J. W. Cathcart 

Modern Painters and Their Painting, 
Tyler 

Old English Masters, John C. Van 
Dyke 

‘*Landseer,’’ in .Dictionary.of National 
Biography; Cosmo Monkhouse 

London Quarterly Review, 1874 

Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer, F. G. 
Stephens 

Pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, J. 
Dafforne 

Animal Painters of England, Sir W. 
Gilbey 





School Improvement League 
By Abbie M. Weston 


I live in Maine, and I would like to tell 
the teachers about the School Improve- 
ment League we have in this state, and 
how it has helped me. It was founded 
about twenty years ago. ‘The hundreds 
of schools that have benefited by it are 
witnesses to its efficiency. 

The League has as objects the better- 
ment of physical conditions and the pro- 
viding of school libraries, pictures, and 
other helpful and interesting equipment 
which the town does not furnish. It also 
is designed to make the school the center 
of local community interest. 

The League is much like any other 
order. It has asa president one of the 
pupils, who presides at the meetings, 
thereby learning invaluable lessons for 
later life. ‘There are, besides the presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, and 
a treasurer, with committees of various 
kinds. I think the by-laws call only for 
an executive committee whose duty is to 
help the teacher with programs and other 
arrangéments. But 1 have found that 
the children are fond of being on a com- 
mittee, so we usually have several others. 

A playground committee is good. Its 
duty is to see that all paper, chips, or 
other unsightly articles are removed, 
and that the general appearance is neat 
and tidy. If the water is to be brought 
from a distance a water committee should 
be appointed. A schoolroom committee 
keeps the erasers and seats dusted, the 
flowers watered, and various other things 
attended to that take the teacher’s time; 
the children always enjoy doing such 
things. 

One other committee is advisable—a 
vacation committee—whose duty it is to 
see that the flowerbeds and shrubs do 
not suffer during the long summer vaca- 
tion. The children on this committee 
should live near the school and there 
should be at least one adult member. 

I have found it a good plan to elect 
committees every month. The children 
enjoy the balloting and by changing often 
each child has an opportunity to serve. 

An important part of the League’s 
work is to make the schoolroom attract- 
ive. ‘This can be done in various ways. 


There are two good rules which ought 
to be written on every heart: Never be- 
lieve anything bad about anybudy unless 
you positively know it is true. Never 
tell even that unless you feel that it is 
absolutely necessary, and that God is 
listening while you tell it.—Henry Van- 
Dyke. 


We do not know what ripples of heal- 
ing are set in motion when we simply 
smile on one another. Christianity wants 
nothing so much in the world as sunny 
people.—Henry Drummond.- 


The realization of God’s presence is the 
onesovereign remedy against temptation. 
—Fenelon. 
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*Twould be hard to reckon 
the multiple benefits that this little ma- 


chine has brought to American schools. 
Always a quick and economical way of duplicating all 
kinds of typewritten and handwritten letters and forms! 
But with the arrival of the new Dermatype stencil—“a 
thin sheet of dark-blue paper”—the Mimeograph becomes 
tremendously more useful. Jt does finer work. And, as the 
new stencil is practically indestructible, it does quicker work 
—and cheaper. Also it easily prints maps, plans, designs and 
the like—opening new possibilities for educational development. In 
thousands of American schools and industries the Mimeograph is now effec- 
ting essential economies. Cogitate! At this crucial time don’t you think it 


worth while to investigate what it can do for you and your work? All information 
—and our catalog ‘‘U”—from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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zine, 


‘‘My children, aged 2 years and 5 years, are taking great delight in the maga- 
They are anxious todo everything suggested and it is proving very helpful 


to me in making winter days in the house a real pleasure and profit to them.’’ 


Mrs. A. L. Deever, Winfield, Kansas. 


Junior Instructor Magazine 





| JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
MAGAZINE 
é\. " % ~ aM ree 











#108 ROOCATION AL EXTEND ROUEN IN FH 


Teachers who use Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans are familiar with the many Play-Plars 
in every number, designed to help ae the 
problem of keeping the pupils busy and inter- 
ested. Junior Instructor Magazine aims to 
provide parents with the same kind of practical 
plans to keep the children busy and happy in 
the home. The letter which we quote at the 
top of this page is typical of the many letters 
we are receiving from mothers who have sub- 
scribed. Never hasa new publication been 
given a more enthusiastic reception than Junior 
Instructor Magazine. 





Teachers everywhere welcome it because they 
realize that it is just what every home needs 
where there are young children. They know 
that parents themselves feel the need of a bet- 
ter understanding of the present day teaching 
methods. The use of Junior Instructor Maca- 
zine not only fits the ch:!dren to make better 
progress in their school work, but establishes, 
as nothing else can, that spirit of co-operation 
between home and school that educators are so 
anxious to develop. With this magazine par- 
ents can and will start the little ones correctly 
and after school age will continue using in the 
home the same methods of training that the 
teacher uses in the school room. 











| has been founded in the belief that 
American homes need better facilities to 
keep the young children (from 2 to 10 
years old) occupied in interesting and 
instructive ways. 
far happier place for everyone in it if 
the youngsters are kept busy doing 
things that appeal to them. Nothing 
is properly learned unless it is done. 
This magazine is devoted to the doctrine 
that the activities of every child should 
be given direction. 


The home will be a 


Home Edition of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Realizing this, teachers are eager to help intro- 
duce Junior Instructor Magazine to parents 
needing it. Its publishers would hardly have 
undertaken the establishment of a new: pub- 
[cation at this time if they were not confident 
that the more than 150,000 readers of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans would endorse 
the purpose and plan of ‘ga Instructor 
Magazine, and would do a 
introduce it in the homes of parents. 


The following letter just received from a Su- 
pervisor of Rural Schools, is a good illustra- 
tion of the kind of co-operation we are getting 
from school people everywhere : 


“T desire to thank you for sending me 
a sample copy of the Junior Instructor 
Magazine. I think it a very fine maga- 
zine, and am going to try to get my 
community interested in it. Iamone of 
the Rural School Supervisors in Lou- 
doun County andI have twenty-two 
schools under my supervision. 


“I am anxious to introduce the Junior 
Instructor Magazine into all my com- 
munities and I think the teacher would 
be the medium. If you would send a 
copy of the magazine to each of my 
teachers, I should deem it a great favor. 
I am enclosing a list of my teachers.” 


Many teachers have already become our Representatives, devoting their spare 


magazine for them and their children. 


bors who have young children. 





time to the pleasant work of calling the attention of parents to this splendid new 
; We pay a liberal cash commission, and 
desire to get in touch with other teachers who would be willing to help in this way. 


We have a plan by which the pupils may be interested in doing the work 
themselves, taking the subscriptions of their own parents, also relatives and neigh- 


How to Earn a School Library 


You are doubtless familiar with The Instructor School Libraries 
which are fully described on page 70 of this number. The vupils would be de- 
lighted to earn a library of 100 or 200 titles or at least one or more of the grade 


groups. 


As a teacher, you know what it means for the children to earn some- 


thing they want for the school room. It creates enthusiasm and engenders a 


lasting interest in the article thus acquired. 


If you will tell them about this plan 


of earning their own school library, you will be surprised how eagerly the chil- 
dren will volunteer their services and how quickly they will bring in the re- 


quired number of subscriptions. 


Magazine for inspection. 





708-10 Republic Building, 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
708-10 Republic Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


It will require only a few subscriptions and we will 
send you a supply of sample copies of the magazine 
with full instructions as to just how to go about it. 
Fill cut the coupon to-day and we will send you a copy of Junior Instructor 
If you are pleased with it, as we know you 
we would be glad to have you become our representative and we will be glad 
to make it possible for your school to secure The Instructor School Library. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


will be, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


—— ee ee ee oe ee 


I am interested in Junior Instructor Magazine. Please send measample copy and tell me how 
I may become your representative. I am also interested in the plan you suggest for earning a 


School Library. 
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The Witnesses 
(Continued from page 30) 
great nobleman and the peasant was a 
poor nobody, everyone believed Vitalis 
and the unfortunate peasant was sen- 
tenced to serve in prison for lying and 
stealing. 

Upon hearing his fate the poor fellow 
fellonhis knees. ‘‘Oh, judge,’’ he cried, 
‘it may be that I only dreamed about the 
monkey and the lion and the serpent, but 
I did save the nobleman. Oh, Vitalis, 
be honest, be true, be grateful, and at 
Jeast say I tell the truth. I will ask no 
reward from you.”’ 

But Vitalis only said, ‘‘I do not know 
you. I was neverinapit. Have youa 
single witness to support your incredible 
story?’’ 

Just as he said this there was a great 
scampering, and everyone began to 
scream frantically, for in came the lion, 
the monkey and the serpent together! 
The monkey rode on the lion’s back ard 
the serpent was twined around the mon- 
key’s arm. They stood perfectly still 
and soon the people stopped screaming 
and stood still, too, for sheer amazement. 

As soon as all were quiet, the lion 
roared, the monkey screamed and the 
serpent hissed. Vitalis turned deadly 
pale and exclaimed unthinkingly, ‘‘Oh, 
these are the dreadful animals that were 
in the pit with me!’’ 

Then he wished he had bitten his 
tongue out before he had spoken, for the 
judge said to him, sternly, ‘‘ Vitalis, you 
just asked if this man had a single wit- 
ness to his truth. God has sent him four, 
the animals and your own mouth. You 
have proved his innocence by your words. 
And, because you have lied, and done 
wickedly, you shall lose all your lands 
and wealth. Furthermore, you shall be 
banished from Venice and all your belong- 
ings shall be given to your rescuer, 
whom you denied.’’ 

In accordance with this decree, the evil 
nobleman was banished from the city, 
and his entire wealth became the prop- 
erty of the peasant, who kept with him 
his three witnesses—the lion, the mon- 
key and the serpent. To honor these 
loyal creatures the peasant had a fine 
picture painted, representing them just 
as they entered the courtroom to testify 
in his behalf. This picture was hung 
upon the wall of his palace, and perhaps 
it is there still. 


“Rip Van Winkle” Dramatized 
(Continued from page 33) 
acquisition of much valuable knowledge. 
In preparing to discuss the one or two 
points emphasized in his paragraph, the 
pupil will unconsciously gather a store 
of related facts. Transposing the com- 
monplaces of contemporary life into the 
consciousness of Rip not only provides 
a good motive for exercise of the imagi- 
nation, but it brings home to the chil- 
dren the wonders of the age in which 
they live, arousing in them a deeper 
appreciation of the things we of the 
twentieth century see and use in our 

daily lives. 


One 


I am only one; 

But stiil, I am one. 

I cannot do everything; 

But still, I can do something. 

And because I cannot do everything 

I will not refuse to do the something that 


I can do. 
E. E. Hale. 


A library is not a luxury, but one of 
the necessaries of life.—Beecher. 


BECOME A NURSE 


EARN $18 to $30 WEEKLY 


Train yourself at home during 
spare moments. Any intelligent 
woman between 18 and 60 can 
easily learn this noble profession 
and become a successful nurse. 
500 pages, bound in cloth, telling 
how to make surgical dressings, 
bandages, take temperature, care 
for patients, give on change 

bed-clothes without annoyi tient, etc. New 
method, by Lee H. Smith, M. ., only 50 cents. 
Send for it to-day. Fully illustrated. Money back 
if not satished. orld’s Medical Press, No. 610-K 
Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Principles of Health 
(Continued from page 36) 


ean resent such an effort of the child to 
square himself with the situation and 
keep his own self-respect, if the child’s 
attitude is sweet and sincere. It will 
also require self-restraint in an adult to 
let pass an opportunity of relieving his 
or her own irritation by doing ali the 
talking. ) 


CORRELATION 


The following story, suited to children 
two or three years younger than those 
for whom ‘‘How Bright Ideas Came to 
Marjorie’’ is especially intended, is corre- 
lated with discussions and stories in the 
same series of Health articles, published 
in recent issues of this magazine. 


WHAT TWO LITTLE. BRAIN-CELLS 
WISHED FOR 


WO little brain-cells were talking 
together one day. ‘‘If you could 
have your wish what would you 

wish for?’’ asked one of the other. 

‘*T would wish for a million bowls of 
oxygen to drink all at once,’’ was the 
answer. 

(Nerve-cells find oxygen as delicious 
as children do ice cream; see ‘‘Barbie’s 
Trip with the Oxygen Fairy,’’ in Feb- 
ruary Health article.) 

*“‘What would you wish for?’’ asked 
the second little brain-cell. 

**Oh, I wish I could feel happy every 
single minute for ever ’n ever,’’ said the 
first cell. ‘‘Things taste so good when I 
am happy and it’s such fun sending mes- 
sages everywhere. But I can’t seem to 
do athing when I’m sad.’’ 

(See ‘‘The Most Wonderful Canal in 
the World’’ and ‘‘The New Game of 
Health,’’ in October Healih article, for 
a simple clear idea of the way food gets 
to the cells from the blood. If this is 
not available, and children do not already 
know these facts, one can explain, ‘‘The 
food we eat is changed into cell-food by 
the food-canal inits wonderful food- 
kitchen and then carried by the blood- 
canal to every cell to drink. The nerve- 





Spend a Delightful Summer Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next 
Fall with a Wonderful Store of New 
Knowledge and Experiences and 
a Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broad- 
er in your relationship to the parents, and more 
appreciative of the limited opportunity of the aver- 
age child and his desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent 
fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing 
to learn, ambitious to make good, free to travel 
extensively, and have some normal school or college 
training, combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s 
so different from school work that it offers a 
complete rest and a profitable happy vacation, 

Seventy-six teachers were selected from six 
hundred applicants last summer and added to our 
regular organization. Nine of the seventy-six 
earned over $1000.00 each during the vacation period 
and the restaveraged a few cents more than $37.00 
per week, Twenty-one of the seventy-six were 
selected for permanent positions last fall, and thirty- 
four have made arrangements to continue work 
again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, 
ambitious young woman, actually interested in 
hard work and willing to spend the whole vacation 
with us. 

Tell about your education, about your teaching 
experience. Give your age and any other informa- 
tion that will help make your application stand out 
from the mass. 

We will carefully train those selected at our ex- 
pense, furnish them with everything needed free 
of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their 
school location to their field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to point 
throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity to 
earn at least $50 per week. 

Write! Find outif you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and end- 
ing work. Address, Dept. P. N., S.J. Gillfillian, 
Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without tics, c! 3, Massage, masks, 
plasters, straps ‘vibeatore, “beauty”’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she can “ thetraces 
of age from her 


young of middle aged, who has a sinele facial 


Beauty Exercises 


which comeve lines and “crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; te hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny R.. J ift up saqeing ce corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
wil show ow five minutes daily with Kathryn 
a? Nam le facial exercises will work won- 
his in Foumation is free to all who ask for it. 


‘Results Guaranteed 
Write for this Free Book which tells j at shot 


to to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 








to the skin. rite Ve 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 342 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 



















Mr. Edison’s 
Wonderful 
New 


Amberola 


Keep the New Edison Amberola— Edison's 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of —s for only $1.00, Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear itin your own home before you decide. 
Only $1.00 down. Write today for our New 
Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 2663 Edison Blk., Chicago 


The little iy of 15 cts. in stamps or 

you the Pathfinder {3 

a cakes a the hy the Pathfinder is an il- 
lustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 


center, for the Nation; a paper 
1 that prints all the news of the 
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“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


cells make long lines of telephone wires 
that run all through the body. They are 
used to bring messages from the nerves- 
that-feel to let the brain know what is 
happening all over the body and to send 
messages to all the muscles to tell them 
what todo.’’ This last statement has not 
been made socompleteby before. The 
subject will be taken up under ‘‘Exer- 
cise’’ in a later issue.) 

‘“‘I know why,’’ said tne first .ittle 
brain-cell eagerly.‘‘I heard the chief 
operator of the brain telephoning to the 
big heart-nerve. He said, ‘Please send 
the blood up here faster. We can’t get 
enough oxygen to keep all our operators 
warm and lively. And our electricity is 
getting weak.’ 

***Sorry,’ said the big heart-nerve, 
‘but I feel so sad to-day that I can’t seem 
to work fast. It is all I can do to keep 
on pumping this heart. I wish you could 
cheer the girl up in some way. You 
fellows up there get about a quarter of 
all the oxygen the blood has anyway. 
Why don’t you get busy and do some- 
thing to change the girl’s mind? I sim- 
ply must feel happy or I am like lead.’ ’”’ 

‘*What did the chief operator of the 
brain say?’* 

‘“*He sighed, and then called up the 
brain centrals and they talked it all over. 
Then they telephoned to the big nerve 
centrals downinthe back. ‘These nerve 
centrals are so clever that they can tell 
the arm and leg muscles what to do most 
of the time without asking advice of the 
brain. But nobody had any idea to offer. 
They all said that the girl had to start 
something first herself, and then they 
would do all they could to help. 

‘‘Finally the brain operators decided 
that if the little girl who was having all 
this unhappy feeling could get the idea 
of feeling grateful for something, cr of 
dving something for some one, she would 
grow happy again. Then the heart-nerve 
could pump faster andthe blood would 
flow faster and every hungry cell would 
get more food and she would feel gay 
and lively just because every celi was 
busy as a bee making energy and grow- 
ing. But no one can think how to get 
the idea into her mind.’’ 

**Oh, how I wish I could just whisper 
to her and tell her how to do it,”’ cried 
the other little cell. 

**She wouldn’t listen toa little cell 
like you.’’ 

**I could: try, anyway,’’ said the ceil, 
determined to do his best. It was so ex- 
citing just to think how happy the little 
girl would be if she knew how to make 
sunshine inside. 

So the kind little brain-cell tried night 


| and day to tell the child. Finally one day 
when the little girl fell asleep he asked a | 


lot of other cells to help him make her 
dream and—but I will begin at the be- 
ginning and tell how this little girl 
learned about 


TAMING WILD ANIMALS 


crossly at a bur and sat down close by a 
tangle of pretty vines and bushes. It 
was a comfortable seat under a low hang- 
ing branch with the tree for a back, but 
she continued to frown. 

‘*No, I won’t play with you to-day,’’ 
she said aloud when the brook close by 
had gurgled and dimpled and murmured 
its best for a long time. ‘‘So it’s no use 
coaxing. I’m cross.’’ 

‘*That’s very evident,’’ said a sweet 
voice near by. 

The little girl looked around, startled. 


‘You didn’t look in the right place.’’ 
On the low branch overhanging the brook 
rested a butterfly. No,—it had the wings 
of a butterfly, but a beautiful human 
form. 

‘*Why,’’ gasped the little girl, ‘‘you 
area real fairy!’’ 

‘“*‘And you are a really nice 





A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 9, Dover, Ohio 
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D. J. MAHLER, 423 “X Mahler Park Park, Providence, R. I. 
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LITTLE girl wandered down a path | 
A in the woods alone. A frown spoil- | 
ed her pretty face. She kicked | 
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Pence 
for a leaf 


OQ many medicinal virtues 


did the people of the 

Island of Mauritius ascribe 
to the Eucalyptus tree that 
during a fever pestilence there, 
six pence was freely offered for 
a single leaf of the tree. They 
claimed that it possessed great 
value for allaying fever. 


The soothing and healing oil 
from the Eucalyptus leaf is what 
forms one of the ingredients of 
Eucalyptol Jelly. 
The other ingredient is the well 
known “Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly—itself possessing soothing 


“Vaseline” 


virtues—which acts as a medium 
me h e 
the 


healing 
inflamed 


for carrying 
medicament to 


membranes. 


**Vaseline” Eucalyptol Jelly is 
an invaluable remedy for cold in 
the head. Snuffed up into the 
nostrils it relieves the hot stuffy 





feeling—makes breathing com- 
fortable. 
cold coming on. 
to your pupils. 


Use it when you feel a 
Recommend it 


liberal 


Eucalyprol 


Teachers will secure a 


“Vaseline” 





sample of 
by using coupon below. 


Vaseline 
Eucalyptol 


Petroleum Jelly 
CHESEBROUGH 
MANUFACTURING COM PANY 
(Consolidated) 


New York 


State Street 


J 


FREE! CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons., 17 State Street, New York. 
. Send me sample tube of “Vaseline” Eucalyptol Petroleum Jell, 
as offered in Normal Instructor for March. 

Name & ———— Fs 


Address 
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We Are All Musicians 
At Heart 


How your pulse is quickened by a march- 
ing band, a great chorus or an orchestra ! 
Even now you hear, in imagination, the 
swelling harmony, the crashing chords and 
blended notes. 

The vibrant joy of music is your very 
birthright. 

The mere sight of an instrument fills you Teacher and Director, writes ; * Wath one accord we 
with music-yearning; whether you know  ““tbson" and expect many more to use them soon.’ 
how to play or not, it matters littlk—you fairly ache to take that 
instrument in your hands and male music / 

The very thought of music thrills you. But the greatest thrill 
is in the music you, yourself, produce. And to play in an orches- 
tra—to be part and parcel of the great tonal mass—ah! that is 
the greatest ecstasy of our music-dreams. 


its Instruments 


have made the music-dreams of thousands come true; for the GIBSON elim- 
inates the serious technical obstacles that have kept so many from satisfying 
their music longing. Easy to learn, yet unlimited in power and scope—ideal for 
professional or amateur—for solo or ensemble—the GIBSON affords a music- 
medium and companion to every person who has been denied the full realization 
of his musical birthright. 

We tell more about GIBSONS in the GIBSON Book, and in some 
WM. PLACE, Jr. intimate bits of GIBSON romance, which a postal will bring you. 


America’ 8 Greate =? Mandolin B hy a ° ° e 343 Parsons Street 
soy saret The < M G C con f 
itt mare, for rp tant ibson Mandolin-Guitar Co, #43,.Farsons Sireet 

Oldest and largest_exclusive enqreSacterers of high orade fretted instruments. 

Developers of Mandolin Orchestras. Teac: ed everywhere. 





** Every One a Gibsonite’’ 
Gibson Mandolin Orchestra, Seattle, Wash. Paul Gostner. 





























, Women Teachers 


For Summer Work 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation wide organization, will have openings for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 
Summer. Work is of a schoo] nature and offers good business training. These positions are 
in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$150 to $400 a Month 


Pos tions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 
ions who can start earliest and work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Pere Dept. G, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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We Will Teach You 


Gardening Fundamentals 


Add to your success and pleasure by mastering the fundamen- 
tals of gardening. Avail yourself of the HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN GARDENING, published in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, under the direction of Mr. Arthur Smith, widely 
known as an authority on all phases of horticulture. It will 
help you to grow more delicious vegetables, more luscious 
fruits and more beautiful tlowers. 


This HOME STUDY COURSE 


teaches you not only what to do but also ‘‘the why and the 
wherefore’’ of each gardening operation. It gives you a deeper 
understanding of plant life and of its needs than you have 
ever had before. A lesson on a seasonable subject relating to 
the home garden appears regularly each month in the columns 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. No home gardener can afford 
to miss these practical, helpful lessons. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle also contains other J 
articles from the pens of America’s leading r 4 
gardening experts and reviews the best gar- EA 
dening literature of the world. ve + 
. ’ ° . f 4° 
Six Months’ Trial Offer Lg? 


In order that you may have the benefit of the 
Home Study Course during the busy gardening 
months just ahead, we make this offer: We will 
send you the Gardeners’ Chronicle for six months, 
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each issue to contain a seasonable lesson, for ‘oS 
only one dollar, Read the first lesson, then if S v oy - 
you’re not fully satisfied, return the paper and AN SY oy J 
receive your dollar back. We take all the risk ¢° (?) és / P45 
of pleasing you. Send today and begin study ~> PY oe 
for spring planting. ths aS a / vs 
xs 
9 ff ie) Se i / 
The GARDENERS y g ae A 
wi SP j ra 
CHRONICLE (“4.0 / 
, IES £b : si LE Lae tb if 
286 Fifth Ave. A SAE AS SPF FS eal 
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girl.’”? The child was silent. Hadn’t 
the fairy seen her dreadful frown? 

‘Yes, I know you were frowning, but 
then you had something to frown about. ’’ 

The little girl’s eyes opened very wide. 
Had the fairy heard the unkind things 
she had said to Mother? Suddenly the 
frown came back. All the other girls 
would go to the party, and she couldn’t. 
She just would not wear that old white 
dress again and Mother said she couldn’t 
have anewone. Of course she had some- 
thing to frown about. She hadn’t been 
happy thinking about it for days. The 
sympathy of the beautiful fairy made her 
throat feel tight and her eyes smart with 
tears she was ashamed to shed. 

**Mother felt as sorry as you did about 
the dress.’’Again the little girl started. 
‘*How did you know?”’ 

‘‘Just the way I know youare a really 
nice little girl,— because I am a part of 
you, a part of your feelings. I am your 
feeling of willingness-to-do-right. Very 
few people have a chance to see their 
own feelings.’’ Then she whispered, 
‘“‘There are some feelings inside of 
everybody that have to be, tamed, just 
like wild animals. You know!’ as the 
little girl nodded. ‘‘All kinds of wild 
animals are dangerous until some one 
tames them. Then they may become 
our best friends. The dog was wild 
once, and the horse and the cow.’”’ 

**You have to do the taming while they 
are young, ’’added the little girl gravely. 

**Yes, and that is the easiest time to 
tame the wild creatures inside of hu- 
mans. But children can help grown-ups, 
especially mothers and fathers and 
teachers. ”’ 

**‘We can? But grown-ups don't have 
the kind that makes them say unkind 
things the way I did to Mother just now. 
I wish I hadn’t. I knew all the timel 
would be sorry, but there seemed to be 
something inside that just made me go 
on.”’ A sharp little pain hurt some- 
where in her throat and a sob almost es- 
caped her. 

**No, our own grown-ups love us so 
much that they have already tamed that 
wild creature called ‘selfishness.’ But 
they still have ‘fear’ and ‘worry’ and 
‘hurry,’ when they can’t think how to 
make us happy. You see, dear,’’ she add- 
ed very gently, ‘‘when your wild things 
are growling, their wild things hear and 
answer. Then they can’t have the 
grateful feeling that opens their minds 
for the little Ideas that God is sending 
all the time to help them make you 
happy. You must help them by taming 
your own wild creatures with magic 
words, ”’ 

**Magic words! Will they bring my 
wishes true?’’ 

**They will work a charm and open 
grown-up minds to Ideas that you are 
not wise enough to get, —Ideas about 
giving you your wishes without harming 
anyone else.’’ 

**You mean if Mother let me have the 
new dress, she and Father might have to 
go without food or something they really 
need. I knew it all the time.’’ 

**Another time you might use the 
magic words to help Mother think how 
to manage about the thing you want.’’ 

‘*Please tell me the magic words and 
I will begin right away.”’ 

‘*Whenever you are asked to do some- 
thing you don’t want todo, or when you 
are told you can’t do, or have, what you 
want, try to look pleasant and call my 
name, ‘All Right.’ Then wait and give 
me time to work the charm. ’”’ 

**Is it something like ‘things work 
themselves out if you only wait a bit,’ as 
Mother says?’’ 


(Continued on page 79) 
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FOR YOU TOO 


Many of the triumphs 
of cod- liver oil are 
won in childhood, 
but it's a serious error 
to assume that 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod-liver oil is 
only helpful to children. 
If you are not up to your 
usual fettle and feel the 
need of a tonic, you 
could not find anything 
more helpful than Scott’s 
Emulsion. It restores % 
strength and builds 
up the whole body. 


. Routt & Rowse, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET ENTITLED 
“How To Be Successful In 
The Real Estate Business’’ 
STATE PRESENT OCCUPATION 
Macdonald Cooperative Realty Co., Dept. 28, San Diego, Cal. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned ; 

W secluded, educative; special cmplo: ment’ at 
Write for free bookle t ; tells how and gives the proof, 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 


106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sales Agents 


wanted in every county to give 
time. Positions worth $750 to $1,600 yearly. We train 
BBar st., Canton, Ohio 











ollorepare 


the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co,, 118 





AGENTS—STEADY INCOME fare° sizes: 


kerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes Representative in_each 
locality. Factory to consumer. Big, profits, bon st onde. Whole 
or “anate time. Credit given. 

FREEPORT MFG. CO., - 





 cateas’ teacher to travel and introduce home 

educational work. Substantial salary with 

commission option. Permanent position with 
! opportunity for rapidadvancement. Address 


Dept. B, 810 MUTUAL LIFE BLDG., Buffalo, N. Y- 
Go to Europe at our Expense 4 few tours te 
small parties. Write today for plan and programs, 
UNI VERSITY TOURS, Box L426, Wilmington, Del. 


Write The Words For A Song ja:t=.“sx 


jotism, love or any 
Chester Music. co. op "920 ro 2 petiote ‘Ave., Room 309, Chieaso, Mm. 


AGENTS Our New and Complete Atlas and 

History of the ane now ready. 
with Premiums. FREE 

NICHOLS CO., Dept. t. N. S., NAPERVILLE, ILL. 

WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 


Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds. 
IMPERIAL CoMPANY, D5, - - PARSONS, KANSAS. 
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GUSTAV HENNING, 226 11TH STREET, MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
IN SPARE TIME. Boys, girls and 

MAKE MONEY others. We trust you with merchandise. 
MASON C0., Hancock, Maryland. 


3 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 





























Wanted © Men and Women Teachers 
For Interesting Vacation Work 


A genuine opportunity to travel, earn good money and render good 
service to your fellow teachers can be brought about by the sale of 


Public School Methods—New Edition 
A Substantial Guarantee Offered. 
If you are unable to travel, we will give you an opportunity to represent this indis- 
pensable professional help at your county institute and among your teacher friends. 


Write for our Free Brochure which tells what your teacher 
friends and superintendents are doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc., Dept. 11, 104So0. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“and then with just a few 
weeks more of Sanatogen” 


ON the road to health at last! And 

yet how a yy you are to be 
up and going. Butitisnow, when the 
system 1s trying to rebuild its store of 
energy, that you will be most grateful 
for the reconstructive help of Sana- 


Sanatogen, you must know, is a 
natural food-tonic, combining purest 
albumen with organic phosphorus— 


thus conveying to the was tem 
the vital elements to build up blood 
and tissues—and it is so remarkably 


easy of digestion that the most delicate 
—young and old—can take it with 
nothing but beneficial effects. 


it reawakens the 
digestion, and as a 
Practitioner,” a leading medical jour-ff 
nal, says, “It seems to possess a 
wonderful effect in increasing the 
nutritive value of other food material.’ 
When we tell you that Sanatogen is used by 
the medical profession all over the world as an 
aid to convalescence and as an upbuilcer of 
strength and vitality, that more than 21,000 
physicians have written letters commending it, 
you will uncerstand that our confdence in 
recommending it to you is firm and sincere. 
Won’t you give Sanatogen the opportunity 
to help bring back you—or someone that is near 
and dear to you—to health and strength? 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.20 up. 
Grand Prize 
International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 
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THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. _~ 
<c 


115 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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An Opportunity for a School Teacher 


O doubt you—like every other 


teacher—want some one thing | 
for your classroom which the Board 


Directors will not appropriate 


money to buy. HERE IS YOUR 

OPPORTUNITY TO GET IT. 
Perhaps it is a Talking Machine 

like the one illustrated on this page, 


perhaps it is equipment for the | 


10¢ each. Each boy or girl need 


sell but a few and — almost like 
magic—you have sold enough to get 
the article you want ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


You may feel perfectly confident of us as we have been estab- 


lished for six years, and can 
other schools. 


furnish the best references from 


Write us stating just what item or items you have in mind. 
We will tell you how to get it. 


WEILER MFG. CO., Dept. S, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 





athletic association, or uniforms for | 
the 1920 baseball team. No matter 
what it is, we can supply it to you 
free of charge. 

Your students can easily sell the 
high grade article which we put out | 


| 
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Answers tc Queries 


(Continued from page 67) 


several times improved by Mr. Nasmyth’s 
partner, Robert Wilson. Its practical 
uses range from the gentlest finishing 
tap required, to the blows of many tons 
in force necessary in building steel struc- 
tures, like battleships, or others equally 
great and strong. (Your other question 
will be answered later. ) 


1. Was the United States the first republic? 
2. Has South Dakota ever been a sovereignty? 
8. What other states have been sovereignties? 
4. What is the source of authority in a republic? 
5. Can a government be both dependent and sover- 
eign at thesame time? 6. Would it be possible for 
the United States to establish Royal Charter or Pro- 
prietary governments at the present time? 7. 
Name the colonies under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 8. What is meant by “States’ 
Rights”?—A Subscriber. 

1. The United States is the most im- 
portant of modern republics; the earliest 
were those of ancient Greece and Rome. 
2. South Dakota has never been a soy- 
ereignty. It was part of a territory un- 
der the national government until ad- 
mitted into the Union. 3. Texas, origi- 
nally one of the states of Mexico, se- 
ceded from that government and be- 
came an organized sovereign state, rec- 
ognized as independent by the United 
States until after the Mexican War, when 
it was annexed to the Union. Vermont, 
admitted into the Union in 1791, had been 
independent, practically, since 1776, for 
the Vermonters had refused to submit to 
New York jurisdiction, and they had not 
been recognized by the Federal govern- 
mentasaunit. 4. The source of author- 
ity in a republic is the people, and the 
sovereign power is inherent in them, al- 
though actually it is exercised by thcir 
representatives. 5.It cannot, because the 
possession of sovereign power, or sov- 
ereipnty, gives independence. 6. This 
would not be possible under our consti- 
tutional government. There is no “Royal’’ 
power in the United States to granta 
eharter. 7 The Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Guam, Tutuila (American Samoa), and 


‘the Virgin Islands, are colonies, in the 


broad sense oftheterm. 8 State Rights 
or States’ Rights is the American politi- 
cal theory that regards the individual 
State governments as sovereignand the 
Federal governments as their agent. It 
emphasizes the Constitutional provision 
that all powers not specifically grantcd 
to the Federal government are reserved 
to the States and may be exercised by 
them. 

1. Is it not incorrect to say “The ashes have been 
taken out’? 2. What was President Jackson’s atti- 
tude toward slavery?— A Subscriber, Mississippi. 

1. It is not incorrect grammatically, if 
that is what you mean, as the noun 
‘sashes’’ is included among the nouns used 
in the plural only. Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary treats it as a plural 
noun, and quotes from Macaulay, re- 
nowned for the purity and correctness of 
his English, the following example: 
‘«The ashes were scattered to the winds.”’ 
2. Jackson’s attitude toward slavery is 
generally left unmentioned in the records 
of his life and administration. It was 
probably favorable to the slaveholding 
interests, if we may judge by this state- 
ment ina history: ‘‘!n 1835, in response 
to vehement appeals from southern leg- 
islatures,’? Jackson recommended Con- 
gress to pass laws to exclude “‘incendiary 
publieations’’ from the mails. But as 
that roused the opposition of anti-slavery 
men and ‘‘many others never before so 
counted,’’ as to what could be called 
‘‘incendiary,’’ the bill failed to pass, 

1. What was the origin of the term common law? 
2. Define statute law. 3. What is the length ofa 
Congress: and when does a Congress die? 4. Who 
is the State Senator and who is the State Repre- 
sentative from the district in which Sioux Falls is 
located? 5, Have we always had the same number 
of justices of the Supreme Court? 6. What is the 
difference in meaning between being admitted to 
the bar, and being a member of the bar?—Sub- 
scriber, South Dakota. 

1. It is a term that originated in Eng- 
land, as applied to the ‘‘unwritten law,’’ 
the rules of which have been handed down 
by tradition, and according to which, as 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


Allteachers should try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tionsconstantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P28, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and Firing many sample exami- 
nation questions, which will be sent free of charge, 
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| Weigh wha 
you Should } 


You can—I know it. 
For what 92,000 other wo- 
men have done you can do. 
I teach you how to sit, stand 
and walk correctly; give 
you grace, abundant vilel- 
ity—courage to undertake, 
courage to do things. 

















I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. Ina few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends. 


Be Well 


Why Not ? 


It*s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. If 
you are troubled with any of 









the following — or any other ailments — write me, 
Indigestion Torpid Liver Poor Circulation 
Nervousness Constipation Mal-assimilation 

My 16 years’ work has won or t of ng 

physicians, Write me. You te 





confidence, and you will be un y 
day, before you forget. I will g! ser 
trated booklet telling how to stand or walk c« 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 30, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps have conditioned our men. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Ajsop 
*28 More Fables from sop 
*29 Indian Myths—Bush 
*140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 
“288 Primer from Fableland—Magwire 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part IJ 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—J/iller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 





It’s a pleasure for both the teach- 
er and pupils to occasionally get 
away from the daily grind of study 
and recitations and turn to the In- 
structor Literature Series. It’s 
not only enjoyable but profitable 
as well, 











History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*10o4 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—Jfaguive 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*24 Stories from Grimm—/7aylor 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rezte 
*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—fezler 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
*s0 Wings and Stings—Halifax 
*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—M/cCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washingtou—fezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—ezter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*201 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—JAeicalf 
*so Reynard the Fox—JZest 
*1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, IIl—ezter 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s51 Story of Flax—Jfayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—//anson 
*s53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 











Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 


the Teacup 
*125 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Auut Martha’s | 
board—Part II. | 
Coffee and Salt | 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, | 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—fezter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabr 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
“44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
“54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—J/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*s9 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—JA/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
“65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
“68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
“69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—faxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Srown 
*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*151 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s5 Story of Lincoln—Retter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—fatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rezter 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Sush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
“178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


"111 Water Babies (Abridged) — 
Kingsley 
*1s9 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mulock 
*i71 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 
«172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol/ 





*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol] 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
nets” Baty 

*312 Legends from Many Lands— 


iley 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—BSrown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Reiter 
*o6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*o9 Story of Jeffersou—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCadbe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 





You can correlate your reading 
lessons with practically every sub- 
ject from Agriculture to Zoology 

y using the Instructor Literature 
Series and it is the only series of 
books that will permit your doing 
this at a nominal expense. 











274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawt 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature ~ 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History im Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
II—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and _ Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*213 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*o08 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*2099 Story of Iron—/, Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Betlin)—Aush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of this class of books 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 


Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—G7ifis 
*247 The Chinese and Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry--Book I, Horses and 
Cattle—Plums 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleou—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Aush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—B5ab- 


cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derr 
511 Story of Illinois—Sm7zz. 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—A/cFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—fierce 
#525 Story of Nebraska—MMears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*s540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah--Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*ro The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*1r1 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 


*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 


*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poeims 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 





The most backward pupils will 
take greater interest in their 
school work and will learn more 
readily if they are allowed to sup- 
plement their other studies by 
reading the books of the Instructor 
Literature Series. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 ‘The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*958 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Renj, Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Sm7th 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Whzittier t+ 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 





It is 


8300 Books at 6 Cents Each 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 





123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality We are 


Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur; as told 
by Tennyson—AHallock 


"149 Man Without a Country. The 
—Hale + 


*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—Zlrving 
196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Sel. 
214 More Selections from thie 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkiman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faxron 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


r 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
Cond.) 


*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heilig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof “The Talisman” (Scott) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 
*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Longfellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wlson 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 
EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson ¢ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI ¢ 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster + 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ove 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byvon + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
owell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poeme-—Liek 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Liat 
215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay ¢ 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IvV—Advanced—Fazxon 


Johnson — 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “cheap”, 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “cheap”-they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scot? 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+These have btographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 











*Limp Cloth Binding {P°.o"ss.ae 


are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 





Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 72 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 6 cent edition with the understanding that if they arenot found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 72 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 








PUBLISHED | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. | ORDER FROM MOST 


CONVENIENT POINT 





JOINTLY BY |HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little 
Wonder, Emerson.’ Take a year to pay, aftcr 30 days trial. Com- 

re its tone for clearness, volame, w.:h more costly instruments. 
2eturn at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 


Beautifully Llustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles sold on EASY payments. 


Get our list of the latest » 
Symphonola Records dance, popular, clear sounding, 


full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 


Latkiz Co, Desk SN I 220, Buffalo, N. Y. 





We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forall schoo! 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
rience. Forinforma- 
dress 


























XOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Shou!d Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Huster¢ Stculd Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge aYoung Wife Stcul¢ Have. 
Knowledge a lother Stould Have. 
Allin one volume, Knowledge a Mother Stcr{dI-part to Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for+‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Story -Writers Wanted 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUC- & 
CESS IN WRITING FICTION—2 { 

cents to 10 cents A WORD. We sell [f 
stories, scenarios, and book MSS. on com- 
mission; we revise them and tell you where 
to sell them. STORY-WRITING taught by 
mail. Send for our free booklet, ‘“WRIT- 
ING FOR PROFIT,”® tells how : gives proof, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 105, Indianapolis, Ind. 


$80 HER FIRST WEEK 


That is what Miss Eyford, a Minnesota school teacher, 

cleared her first week, selling Complete New Line 

Sanitary Brushes, Mops and Dusters—best house-to- 

house line in America, Write and be convinced. 
SANFORD BRUSH CO., 

544 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
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How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 

5 years’ success in my practice. 

4 Moles (and other growths)Dry Up 

Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM. DAVIS, M. D. 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 


LIKE FINDING MONEY 


We pay you the highest prices for diamonds, 
watches, old or broken jewelry, old gold, sil- 
ver, platinum, magneto points, old false teeth, 
War Bonds and Stamps—anything valuable. 
Mail them to us today. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned in 10 days if you’renot satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 
243 Lennox Bldg., CLE 
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Complete Sutline FREE. 





it, Dept 38, St, Louis, Mo, 














% © Mail. us 15c with any size film for development and 
N velvet prints, Or send 6 negatives any size and 
“iy 15c for6 ag Promrt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing , 242 Dell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
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Prettier Teeth 


Safer Teeth — Without a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


cases may arise, the law is expounded. 

2. The law as stated in statutes, or laws 

passed by acts of legislative bodies. 3. 

A Congress is two years in length; as 
| the present Congress, which began March 
| 4, 1919, and will end March 4, 1921. Itis 
| said to ‘‘die’’ on March 4th of each alter- 
' nate year. 5. Not always. The number of 
| justices in the U. S. Supreme Court has 
| varied from two to ten. The present 
‘number is nine. 6. One whois prepared 
by study of law and the requirements 
necessary to practise it, is admitted to 
the bar, as a pupil in school is admitted 
into a new grade or class, when prepared. 
After that he becomes a member of the 
bar, as the pupil becomes a member of 
the class. 

What is the general price of harps? Is that kind 
of music considered more difficult than other music, 
for instance piano? My friends and I have wondered 


because it is_so very uncommon.—A Subscriber, 
Strattonville, Pennsylvania, 


For the general price of harps, inquire 
for information or list of prices of some 
music publishers, as Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston, or Theodore Presser, Philadel- 
phia. The music for the harp is written 
on two staves, exactly as for the piano, 
and should not be more difficult. This 
instrument is restricted in use, being 
best suited to accompany either the voice 
in singing, or other instruments. It is 
now found in all large orchestras, where 
it properly belongs. For ‘‘producing 
beautiful arpeggio effects, the harp,”’ it 
is said, ‘‘has no rival.’’ In the final scene 
of Wagner’s opera “‘The Rheingold”’ (en- 
trance of the gods into Valhalla) eight 
harps are included. 


Principles of Health 


(Continued from page 76) 


**That’s just the idea.’’ 

*“‘Are there any other magic words I 
could say?’’ 

**Guess. ”’ 

***Thank you,’ and—‘If you please,’ 
and—and—‘ I'll try’—are those right?’’ 

‘‘Splendid,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘You see, 
they all give grown-ups the grateful 
love-feeling that tames ‘fear’and ‘hurry’ 
and ‘worry’ and helps them to think. 
And the very best charm of all is the 
magic phrase, ‘I love you.’ Every little 
girl) who has grown-ups to love her can 
use these wonderful charms, for they 
are real human magic.’’ And with a 
whir of tiny wings, the fairy dis- 
appeared. 

But the noise of wings grew léuder and 
the little girl awoke. A humming bird 
was close by her head. ‘‘I don’t care,’’ 
she said aloud. ‘‘Perhaps the fairy was 
a dream. But I know her words are real 
human magic by the way they made me 
feel. And I’m sorry I wascress, dear old 
brook. And I’m really going to try the 
fairy’s way of helping Mother think.’’ 

She ran home witha happy heart, and 
all the brain cells soon had the oxygen 
they needed. The kind little cell that 
had caused her to dream was happiest 
of all, and the rest thanked him most 
gratefully. 


SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN OR ORAL 
COMPOSITION 
What Happened When ‘Tom (or Susie) 
Tried Using Magic Words. 
The Bright Idea That Came to Jack 
(or Mary) When She— 
1. Did an Errand Cheerfully. 
2. Treated an Interruption as if It 
Were a Friend. 
3. Tried to Find Something Nice about 
Mrs. Jameson. 
4. Had Thought a While about an 
Unpleasant Suggestion. 


Mrs.) Robinson Happy. 
The Bright Idea That Came to Mother 
When Jo Said ‘‘ All Right. ”’ 


NOTE—The authors would be glad to mail upon 
request a list, with prices, of their other writings 
that aim to help mothers to secure the health, happi- 
ness and character development of their children, 
and to help teachers in their efforts to co-operate 
with the mother in order to secure her co-operatiou 
in turn. Address Mrs. W. Francis Hyde, 1142 Eoff 


OR RECOVERY 


REDEMPTION on eet 


publications sent free. Address FIRST CHURCH, 








Cer. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


5. Tried to Make Poor Old Mr. (or | 














It Is Film That Mars 


and Ruins 


It is known today that the cause 
of most tooth troublesis a slimy film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 

That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

The film is clinging. Itenterscrev- 
ices and stays. The tooth brush does 
not end it. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it. So millions find 
that well-brushed teeth discolor and 
decay. 


Papsad 


REG.U.S. 





Dental science, after of 
searching, has found a film combat- 
ant. Its efficiency has been amply 
proved by clinical and labcratory 
tests. Able authorities approve it 
and leading dentists all over Amer- 
ica are now urging its adoption. 


A Free Test to Every 
Home 

This new method is embodied in 

a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 

a 10-Day Tube is sent to everyone 

who wishes to prove its efficiency. 


years 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful 
to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed 
impossible. But science has discov- 
ered a harmless activating method. 
And millions of teeth are now being 
daily brushed with this active pepsin. 

We urge you to see the results. 
They are quick and apparent. A 
ten-day test will be a revelation. 
Send the coupon for the test tube. 
Compare the results with old meth- 
ods, and you will soon know what 
is best. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget, for this is important 
to you. 


PAT. OF F. 


ent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists. 


Druggists Everywhere 


are Supplied with Large Tubes. 
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Ten Days Will Tell 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using Pepsodent. Mark the absence 
of the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 
You will then know what clean teeth 


mean, 


Name .... 


Address 


Ten- Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 110, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Hl. 





A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; 


FRE 
WRITERS 


Book on Destroying Hair 





New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous jr and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 8 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-8, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING (0. Riverside, B» E, 
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the ABC of successful Story and | for the coming S} 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely | ser, > ay oe Raga 
Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 

PRESS, Dept. 27, Auburn, N.Y. 
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| 


| 





FREE Sendatonce for FREE pros- 
pectus, Get posted now 
ring, Summer, Fall. I 


kinds of 





d prices for hund 


work with ‘my pictures, price li 


fist, tnatrat ne. 
SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Cal. 








INDIVIDUAL “(NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 
Etre 
iE |. 


_—: 





Pil 


Three Pencils 


C. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York City. 


YOUR NAME in Floral, 0c 
Birthday, or Easter Box. ° 
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Best Entertainment Material 


ANY THREE OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW FOR $1.00 





Closing Day Exercises 





| CLOSING DAY 
| EXERCISES 


1 Fx ATION 


changeably. 


Part ViI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 








Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 





contains. 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid 


FOR USE IN ALL THE GRADES 
AND IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is a book that every teacher will want to own; in 
fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a program for 
_ ¥ the last day of school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to 

ONC : the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment De- 

f partment of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interest~- 

ing closing day program. There is nosimilar book on the market, The varicty 

of material and the usable suggestions areinfinite. The exercises given in the 

first five parts consist cf various features, which, if desired, may be used inter- 

The specimen parts are real products of graduates, There are 
more than forty suggestive programs, There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


Part I—June Voices ; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades. 
Part I1I—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 

Part 1V—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country's Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 


ae Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 


Because many of the selections contained in Closing Day Exercises can be usedin other programs throughout 
the year we suggest that you order a copy now, and familiarize yourself with the very usable material which it 








Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular 
program. Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’”’ in their 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza 


poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 


awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 


to interest and please an audience. The book, contains more than twenty- 
five selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’”’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking for 


delighted with the book. Price,35 Cents, postpaid. 


Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the a 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 4 


Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are |& 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure | 


Dialogues and Plays for Country ve 








selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs will be i 





Pieces and Plays for Primary 
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4 Annie, 
new book belonging to the famous 

















Compiled by Grace B. 


Suppose that someone said to you. that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made up 
of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of 
which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
‘*Jest ’Fore Christmas”’ or Riley’s ‘ ‘Little Orphant 
”? would you not hasten to buy a copy? Our 
** Pieces and Plays"’ 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. ‘The 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 
like verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for little people. This book is just the one to 
turn to when you are looking for a “piece” or a “play’’ for Friday 
afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 
occasions that are scattered through a school year, 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Pupils 


Faxon 





Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 





This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 
30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of the contents 
may be used in any patriotic program. 


It will be a comparatively simple matter for the teacher who owns a 
copy of this book to arrange observances for Memorial Day and Flag 
Day. The contents include Recitations for Young Pupils and Ad- 
vanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dia- 
logues, and Plays. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of select- 
ions for little folk, The recitations and dialogues are bright and natural, 
and will be a joy to tiny reciters. Very little of the material has ever 
before been published in book form, There are dignified entire pro- 
grams for the higher grades, Among the pa oy ve in the Flag 
Day division is an excellent dramatization of “The Man Without a 
Conntry,”’ which should bea striking number on any patriotic program, 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 











Santa Claus; Mother 


room; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. 





Thanksgiving "Entertainment. 











Little Plays and E-xercises—in Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 

with Drills, Mz arches and Music. They have been written by authors especially qualified for prepar- 

ing school plays and are principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play tried and proved before 
publication in this form. The following are the plays in each volume: 


VOLUME I. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols; Mother Goose Conven- 

tion; Fairy Sunshine; The Flower’s Party ; Harvest Time; The Real 
“Goose Party; The Fairies’ Revelry ; Japanese 
Reception ; Little Mothers ; Christmas Secrets; Red, White and Blue. 


VOLUME II. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; The Lost Reindeer; 
Mother Earth’s Party ; The May Queen ; The Old Woman Who Lived in 
aShoe; The Turkey’s "School ; Arbor Day Wishes; The Captive Jack 
Frost; *Mother’s Visiting ; The Magic Charm; The Enchanted School- 


VOLUME Ill. A Christmas Carol; An Interview with Santa Claus; 
The Truly Believers; A Visit to "Santa Claus; The Golden Key; An 
Arbor Day Panorama ; Choosing a Valentine ; Modern Minutemen ; The 
Fairy Garden; Robin Hood's Party ; February Fairies; Vacation Time ; 43 


Price, 35 Cents Per Volume, Postpaid. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





OUR LARGE 64-PAGE CATALOGUB of Entertainment and other 
Helptul Books for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








‘JUST FOR FUN 


Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment f 
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APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


Schoolmaster (at end of object les- 
son)—Now can any of you tell me what 
is water? Small and Grubby Urchin— 
Please, teacher, water’s what turns black 
when you puts your ‘ands in it! 

EXIT THE PERFECT KID 

Passer-by—What’s the fuss in the 
schoolyard, boy? The Boy—Why, the 
doctor has just been around examinin’ 
us an’ one of the deficient boys is 
knockin’ the everlastin’ stuffin’ out of 
a perfect kid. 

NATURAL SEQUENCE 

A class was reciting grammar. The les- 
son was in comparison of adjectives, and 
little Johnny Higgins, whose family had 
undergone a number of bereavements, 
was told to go to the board and parse the 
word ‘‘sick.’’ After a mornent’s hesi- 
tation Johnnie scrawled, ‘‘Sick, wuss, 
ded.’’ 

GOING HIM ONE BETTER 

‘‘Where’s that bulldog you had last 
summer?’’ asked the motorist, as he 
drove intothe yard. ‘‘Oh, the poor baste 
swallered a tape measure, ’’ replied Mike, 
‘fan’ he died, sorr.’’ ‘‘Indeed!’’ ex- 
claimed the man. ‘‘He died by inches, 
I suppose,’’ he continued waggishly. 
**Oh, no, sorr,’’ said Mike, ‘the went 
around th’ back o’ th’ house, sorr, an’ 
died by th’ yard.”’ 

STUMPED 

The president of the London board of 
education was devoting much attention 
to the problem of the disturbance of work 
by outside noises. He happened to be in 
a school near a railway line, listening 
to a class of girls reading, when a train 
went rumbling by. He stopped the girl 
who was reading and said to her, ‘‘ Did 
you unconsciously raise your voice as 
the train went by?’’ The girl replied, 
‘“‘If I was unconscious of it how can I 


RECIPROCITY 

Little Girl—No, Willie,. mamma said I 
mustn’t ever kiss anybody. Don’t you 
know you’d maybe get microbes and | 
s’pose then I’d get yourcrobes. 

TOO LATE 

The worried countenance of the bride- 
groom disturbed the best man. Tiptoeing 
up the aisle, he whispered, ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Jock? Hae ye lost the ring?’’ 
‘“No,’’ blurted out the unhappy Jock, 
‘‘the ring’s safe eno’. But, mon, I’ve 
lost ma enthusiasm.’’ 

EIS REVENGE 

Dr. Wines, principal of an English boys’ 
school, one day had occasiun to cane a 
boy, and did the work very thoroughly. 
The principal’s front door bore a plate 
on which ordinarily was the one word 
‘‘Wines,’’ but the morning after the 
caning it read “Wines and other lickers.” 


SOMETIMES THEY NEED IT 

A small boy came in almost out of 
breath and said, ‘‘ Boil yer books!’’ The 
library teacher looked at him in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Boil yer books!’’ he said again. 
He finally condescended to explain that 
he wanted “books about boilyers (boilers) 
for me father.’’ 

MISAPPREHENSION 

A well-known Scottish architect was 
traveling in Palestine recently when 
news reached him of an addition to his 
family circle. The happy father imme- 
diately provided himself with some water 
from the Jordan to carry home for the 
christening of the infant, and returned 
to Scotland. On the Sabbath appointed 
for the ceremony he duly presented him- 
self at the church, and sought out the 
beadle in order to hand over the precious 
water to his care. He pulled the fiask 
from his pocket, but the beadle held up 
a warning hand and came nearer to 
whisper: ‘‘No the noo, sir, no the noo. 





tell you?’’ 


Maybe after the kirk’s out:”’ 
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FAVORITE SONGS 





collection and greatest 





steadily increasing. 


Size of book, 534 x 834 
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THE BIG SEVEN-CENT SONG BOOK 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninéty-three 
songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest 


two million copies have been supplied to schools and its sales are 
The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be immediately 
apparent from a glance at the list of contents printed below. A history 


of many of the songs is given, which feature adds greatly to the interest 
and helpfulness of the book. 


strong enamel paper covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS 


Dixie 

pom me the Beautiful presine Bell, The \Kathl thleen ed Scenes” That Are Brightest 
Annie Laurie Eon, The | Kind Words Can Never Dis Scotland's Burning {ious 

Auld Lang Syn g of the Free Last Rose of Summer, Soldier’s Farewell, 
Bate Fn of Freedom, The ‘Ese. Gently, Sweet Afton Lead, Kindly Light Freep Thousand ; an 

the Re (Gat epvkrd You Till We’ Lilly Dale ‘nas oy ig Sea Night 
— lic leet Again |Long, Long tar Span: ner, 
1 Doth Toll, The |Good Morning to You Lord, Dismiss Us roy Low 

lest Be the Tie That Binds ‘Goed Night, Ladies | Love’ 's Old Sweet Song here’s Music in ah Air 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The H himbia ving = ose Evening Bells 
Blue-Eyed Mary Haver Greeting KF All |Marseillaise To and Fro 

ull-Dog, The Hat the Herald Angels Massa ‘sin the = Cal Ground KY the Friends We Love 
Can a Little Child Like Me ¢ | } Alpha ! ve ag ! raha ! 
Catch the Sunshine Heart Bowed Down, The My ee yee 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer Holy, Holy, Holy |My Maiyland Unde Ned” 
Christmas Caro] |Home, Sweet Home My Oi Old} Raaecky Home | Vacant Chair, The 
Columbia, the Gem of the Hep, Hop, Hep ma Qh, Broad dt Cantal Wee All Neda’ : 

w Can we Thee? ert Thou in the Cau! e’te ——e o-night 

Cone Thou Almishty King In the Gleaming Then Swallows om a 
Come With Thy Lu If You og a Pleasant Old Black Joe 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye ought \Old Folks at Home Wile, Sh Watched 
Cousin J h I Think, ie I Read (Old Oaken Bucket, The Floc 
Cradle Son lesus Loves |Onward, C Christian Soldiers wate for the Night is 
Darling Nelly Gray | ingle Bells = Party, The Comin 
Dearest Spot, The Juanita obin Adair Yankee 


Price 7 cents a copy, 84 cents a Pew or $7.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


value given in any song book at the price. Over 


inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 


Mother Before the Battle, 5 in the Cradle of the 

















$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 





The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music—Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


The best all round song book. Contains all of the 93 songs in the Blue Book of 
Favorite Songs (see list above) and 81 others in addition. 
Prices: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at the rate of 


In lots of one hundred or more $10.00 per hundred, 
transportation payable by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 Ibs. per doz. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Victrola does not forget 
the country schools! 


















“A tural school 
without a Victrola is 

an educational tragedy.” 
—Dr. Albert E. Winship. 





















The Victrola as an active factor in 
National and State Drives for Rural Betterment 


has ‘ill out message of altruistic educational service to the small communities of the Great Liha 
shores, the prairies of the Central West, and the mountain keeps of the West. 

Fifty per cent. of the children of America are in rural schools. Until the Victor broad- 
ened its great constructive service to reach the rural communities, as well as the cities, music was rarely 
taught and seldom heard by children of the country districts. Asa part of this sincere desire to 
bring the advantages and the culture of the cities to the small schools of the country, the Victor 
presents a new revised edition of 


**The Victrola in Rural Schools” 


This booklet, profusely illustrated, contains a store of musical information, biographies, and 
model lessons for teaching the broader use of music. It deals with many choice Victor Records 
which furnish material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Singing Games, Writing 
Exercises, Rote Songs, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selections, Teaching _— 
Ear Training, Nature Study, Community Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, 
Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Band, Orchestra, 
Stories, and English Literature. 

Obtain a copy of this valuable booklet 
FREE from any Victor dealer; or a copy will 
be sent upon application to the We : 

Educational Department | “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
i mingay x at, Ades Wictor Talkirig Machine Co. 


foc Rural Schools Camden, N. J. 
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‘An Explanation 


This number of the magazine is being mailed to our subscribers 
about five days late, as was also true of the two or three preceding 
numbers. : 

Our failure to commence mailing on the 10th of the preceding month 
as has been our prescribed custom, is due to the fact that we have 
had great difficulty, in common with other publishers, in promptly 
obtaining the paper required for the printing of the magazine. ‘ 

We are making every effort to overcome this delay in mailing and 
expect that the later issues of the school year will be placed in the 
hands of our subscribers more promptly. 





Important Notice 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to -re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of A‘ril for the May 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address apd can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your fo 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 


rmer address 
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Our May Magazine | 


HE very large number among our readers who will be interested 
T in and make use of the patterns and models shown in the article 
in this issue on ‘‘Interior Decoration for Elementary Grades,’’ 
by Bonnie E. Snow, will be glad to notice that this is to be continued 
in a second article under the same title in our May magazine, in which 
the ‘‘natural desire of children to play house’’ will be further devel- 
oped along educational lines. We count it a great favor to be able to 
give our readers this very attractive material. ‘‘Localized and Vi- 
talized Civics,’’ by Principal Lowth, will be continued, and there will 
be a second article on ‘‘Correlation of Nature Study and Geography’’ 
by Elisabeth H. Mayhew. The unique and interesting series of 
‘‘Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health,’’ is also continued. 
The subject for the month is ‘‘Stopping the Leaks in Health.’’ 
**English Projects in Intermediate Grades’’ by Ruby Minor, Super- 
visor of English, Training School, Kansas State Normal, Emporia, 
and ‘‘Teaching Gymnastics in the First Grade’’ by Mary E. Burgess, 
Supervisor Swinburne Playgrounds, Albany, N. Y., are two practical 
articles which will be much appreciated by the teachers to whose 
grades they are adapted. Suited to a school celebration of Florence 
Nightingale’s centenary is Jane A. Stewart’s biographical story, 
‘‘The Lady With the Lamp.’’ The entertainment pages will be filled 
with seasonable material, including that for May Day, Memorial Day, 
Mother’s and Father’s Day, and an illustrated Hoop Drill. Reynolds’ 
famous picture, ‘‘The Strawberry Girl,’’ is the subject of the Picture 
Study. There will be more than the usual complement of blackboard 
drawings and hand work material. The subjects of the Double Page 
Poster, Mother Goose Outline, and Manual Training Project are 
given in connection with these pages this month. ‘‘The Adventures 
of Chicken Little,’’ a story in verse, by Susie M. Best, will combine 
attractively with the Double Page Poster. 





Our Front Cover 


Last month we took occasion to call attention to the striking draw- 
ing on our front cover. We cannot pass by the one this month with- 
out similar mention. We consider it most attractive, and with its 
Easter and seasonable suggestions, it will be found very useful for 
story-telling and language work. It is by Florence E. Nosworthy, 
whose drawings of children are so well known and so much enjoyed 
by our readers. 


Prices of Our Books and Publications for Teachers 
Singly and in Combination 





Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk or Year's Entertainments 2.00 
ee ee AS SO ate Tey Te ens atiens Wie es cabal eesaue is cts s ee 2.20 
Either The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement (60 cts. postp’d) or Little Citizens 
and Their Flags (60 cts. postp’d) may be ordered with any of the above for 50 


cents additional. For description of these books see page 79 of this number. 
and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 





nd 


Forei 


-as‘follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30¢c; Path- 


finder, 5c. Foreign : Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
“ba The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -wg 


‘ is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 

e€ at NGE.L Nation's Capital. Itis now in its 27th year of increasing 

r : Success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 

events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 

the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 

news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 

tion of special value and usefulness ‘to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 

in a clear-sighted, pair iinded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 

reader. The PATHFIN ER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 

in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 

taining, polaris ag ——— wifiched ke DER ona mont you are a Fy ee recently in- 
ase ages, but still pu at the popular subscription price o: F r 5 

numbers. With Normal Pcl san < alla Plans $2.75. 4 is = nats hg = 


"Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. 


16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......+-15¢ 


16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... . 15 Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bi 

16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...++.+++.+.++ 15c¢ Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, D 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 incheS.+.+se+s++-sesee- 15c ing Hen, Bunny Running, 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...... hale sate ce Ree 15c 

16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......-...... 15c 


16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 ee ee ee 15c 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color, 10. 


ERE 


Blackboard Stencils 


_Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10¢ 


Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Roses; 
Strawberries ; uirrels; Grapes; Chicks; 
Birds; Tulips; Violets; Pussy Willows. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
‘grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 

lane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
ame any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 

Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3€ each, for seatwork. 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c¢ 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. .35c 

Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....15c 


Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 
Contents: The Little 
Red Hen; The Battle of 
| the Beasts; The Three 
| Pigs; The Three Bears; 
} Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ne, the Skilled " Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 
and 27 other stories 
_ €qually as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth......... Pe eo 
elect Stories for Opening Exercises.... .40 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.20 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.. 1.59 
Merry Animal Tales, by Bingham cocee SOO 
Dialogues for District Schools ........ .30 
Latta’s Class Record for 280 names .. .15 








rs READING 


PRIMARY READING ND PHONICS .....30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 
sateiuitliidie Aldine Phonic Cards... $1.00 
a Alphabets and Figures to 


paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set.....--. 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands.......25¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6, for 
language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15¢ 
12 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes.... .25¢ 
12 u Pin Flags, paper.......-.+++eee10C 


Printed Weaving Mats 


i 6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
Size 676}, rinted on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, construction 
per, assorted colors, 
alf-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats..18c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 
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ra 











READ. 


ERS—The new edition is 9xl4 WH 


weighs two pounds. s 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
and rural teachers. The 
$1.00. 

Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for - 
it is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 
Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: 


jill 
| 


288 pages and 


It represents 


eachers—or 


postpaid.....25¢ 
ae Pets: 
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Printed Outline Maps 

United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 8!4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 17c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 gr 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
12c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs.,40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 30c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25..40c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c 

Writing Paper, 8'2x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 lIbs., $1.00; Bond, 8x10%4, blank, 
500 sheets, 314 lbs., 90c., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra, Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
12c; Dustless, 5 lIbs., 45c; postage extra. 

“Blendwell,” good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra, 


Rubber Stamps 

Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for.....75c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 2144x3%4, inked 
ready to use......25¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. ...45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands....10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser ccceee AC 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set..cee..25C 














LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
market. ery helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price, $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra, 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 84x11, 

5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 

paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 0z., postage extra.35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ....2++..+38C 
| 16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
|trace actual size........20¢ 
|Tube Mending Glue....15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys......- 25c¢ 
| Thirteen Doll Furniture 
} Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
ticn, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture........80c 
Six loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions ..... 20¢ 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ....$1.30 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors ....e+..+-30C 
8 Animal Drawings to trace...... 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy 
cardboard ready to cut out and make up. } 
mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking 
Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobb 
Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby Overall 
Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, 
T Horse, Cow, Peck- 
r 


o, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving 
Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- 
ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, l6c; ¥% in., 20c 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases | 
S HANEY AE WMA itil 
ro ro 


FOR TEACH- i lt 


Order $1.00 worth of 


Kindergarten and First 
National Geographic. M 
Auto- 


Horse, Santa with Year’s Entertainments, 1 


ownie, Indian, Ne- 
BOG, “SPORE. 0060000 
Seeley’s Question_ Book 

est GE 3 WOl8. cc. ccs. 


Entertainment Material, Etc. 


Successful Plays, 9 plays...cscescsesecseeeeeesdIC 


Old Time Humorous Dialogues..........+-++-35¢ 
Modern Drill and Exercise Book....+...+++++-35¢ 
Drills for All Grades......++.++ eccccceccecesee IOC 
Castle's Entertainments, Recitations.... ....30c 
Patriotic Scrap Book Recitations.........3%¢ 
Patriotic CeMeurOenes 6 ooo ic di cc cece ccccst 30¢ 


Patriotic Crepe Posters, 20 in. by 10 ft....28¢ 
Crepe paper, any color, 20 in, by 10 ft...19¢ 


Ilundred Choice Selections to Speak......< 30 
Parson’s Practical Penmanship.........--- 05¢ 
Bookkeeping Made Easy... ..cccccccccccess Se 
Debater’s Guide, Outlines, Suggestions... .25c¢ 


Games for Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium, by Bancrolt. ccccccccoccc$he 


Fancy Colored Chalk 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. 30c 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 


}in print and _= script as 
ie | shown. Each card 2!4x3 
-. ‘ linches, printed alike on 
ad both sides. About 150 

3) 


/ \ other wordsin print and 
ai : 





“a script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
dog conjunctions, ete., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 


the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 


= 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 
The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school _until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner's Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
_ Sentences, four inches high, to trace...16c 
Easy W ords to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 _ Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 4%-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to baste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for pupils...20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 514 
_x8%4, each 15c; for four pupils..... . 50 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


, The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 











Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........ $2.40 
Same as above for two pupils......... 1.70 


Same as above for one pupil . 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, ea 
44 _— Drawings one, one tet... 1c 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen+ 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15¢ 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd.20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed.35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.......33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 a Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... 15¢ 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
3usiness Exercise to play store......... 25c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .15c 





All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


plies with one of the following and 


subtract 35c from the total Try it. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year .scecesecesees $2.00 
Pathfinder, 2 year... cccosescece 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
[ndustrial Arts Magazine....... 2. 00 


School Century, 1 year. 
School Education, 1 year...... 1.50 


agazine. 3.00 
Scientific American, 1 year..... 5.00 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 
Pictorial Review, 1 year..... -- 3.00 


Teachers’ Every Day Plans, per 
Perrere 1.25 





“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR: 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 





Latta’s Sup- 


eoveces 1.25 


Grade.. 2.00 











1.00 


S.- . 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with Normal 
Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal .....+-+es+- Coc meseccoccece $6. 
Marion George Plan Books. Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. 
in each set. State whether Primary or Intermediate. 


er set.. 3.50 
VSS $2.00 Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1.50 
1.25 Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.50 

Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 


Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 





COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, com- 


HUCHES'S 
Common School 


ylete with questions 
and yen Oe Branches 
New U. S. Histor — 
Outline Book A IN A NUTSHELL 
Student or Teacher.25c 
Latta’s Class Record | 
Book, for 288 names, 
card bound .......15¢ ¥ 


Latta’s Class Record, 

for 480 names, cloth, 30c 

Preperes tor the Ramat: af 
TEACHERS ano STUDENTS 


. 
FOAM MOOD 


Numeral Frame, each, 50c 
Peg Board, « CRccbacd 5c 
500 Round Pegs......20¢ 
Red Pencil, Blue Pen- 
cil or White Pencil, 
CACH cocccccccccccet 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher....20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 2 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work 22 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork..18c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22..20c 

RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
7 in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
wooden box, 
3 Ibs., $1.70, 
postage not 
paid, 

Same, % 
inch, 1 lb., 
60c, postage 

; - , not paid. 
l-inch type, 4_lbs., $2.60; postage extra. 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters, 30c 


. 

Popular Pictures 

Sepia, 16x 20-—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners 
Angelus; Pershing; Home 
ward, Each, 30c; 4 for $1.00, 
Order any le picture or any 
half-cent picture of above. 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 




















= 
50 Popular Pictures, Yc size, assorted....20¢ 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, 
Fae WON NR ink id dad dccncdcvccxaasane 
10 Indian Post Cards in colors............ 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25¢ 


Blunt Point Scissors 4%%4 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.50. 
Sharp Points, nickel, 514 
in., each postpaid...25 


CALL BELL, nickel plated, 

good quality, diameter 3% 

BRGRGE. sccecocestaceeonse « -36c 

Chart for Color-Teaching. .35¢ 

Good School Pens, 
medium or flexible, 

Lead Pencils, numbers 2 or 

lead, five-cent quality, rubber tip, dozen...45c 

Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....lJc 

Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 

Pumpkins; Jack -o’ - Lanterns; 

Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 

Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 

flies; Flowers; Easter Lily; 

Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds; 

Any Initial. One kind in a 

box, Per DoXsccce-cocceces 10c 


HOW I DID IT is a 
new book of 320 pages, in 
which hundreds of teacherg 
tell of original schoolroom 
devices that have proved 
to be successful. Price, 60c 
Seatwork Suggestions. .15c 
Teach Paper Folding.25c 
Teach Basket Making.25c 
Ideal Domino Cards..21c 
| Allies’ Flags to Color.15c 
10 Children of Other 

Nations to Color ..15¢ 
Teach Clay Modeling.25c 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; 

postage extra. 

Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 

Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 

















} J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

















Use 


GOLD MEDAL 
Colored Chalk Crayons 





for better . 
Blackboard Work 


No design can be well executed 
if the trend of thought is con- 
stantly interrupted by poor and 
gritty chalk. 

Gold Medal Chalk Crayons will 
delight you with their smooth 
working qualities, and their wide 
varieties of colors and rich tones. 

Send for interesting brochure, 
“What the average teacher may ac- 
complish in Blackboard Drawing.” 





Colored Chalk Set No. 405 is much used for 
elementary work, It consists of seven 
sticks—six spectrum colors with black or 
brown, Your dealer will gladly show you 
this as well as other sets in our line. 








BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St,, New York City. 
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81 EAST MADISON g ARTS 





STREET. Uy 








CHICAGO ILL. 
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COMMERCIAL ART | 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN | 
DRESS DESIGN 

INTERIOR DECORATION | 

| 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 212% 
ADVANCE ENROLLMENT ADVISED } 





Calvin N. Kendall 
State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


Elected President of the Department 
of Superintendence at the Cleveland 


meeting. Mr. Kendall is widely known 
in educational circles... He had been su- 
perintendent in Jackson and Saginaw, 
Mich., in New Haven and Indianapolis, 
before taking his present position in 
1911. He has been active and prominent 
in educational organizations, and a lec- 
turer at leading summer schools for 
teachers. 





General Education Board 


Appropriations aggregating $3,457,350 
were made during the last year by the 
General Education Board, founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, topromote education 
within the United States ‘‘without dis- 
tinction of race, sex or creed.’’ Of this 
amount, $1,675,000 went to colleges and 
universities, and $767,555 to Negro 
schools, for maintenance. For the pur- 
pose of experimental education $115,000 
was given to Teachers College for the 
support of the Lincoln school. The Board 
has continued its regular appropriations 


to Southern State universities and South-, 


ern State departments of education for 
the promotion of the work in the field of 
secondary education and rural education. 
The total amount devoted to these pur- 
poses was $199,795. 

The regular funds of the Board amount 
to $30,918,063. At the close of the year 
the Board’s resources were increased by 
Mr. Rockefeller to the extent of $70,000, - 


| 000, $20,000,000 of which, principal and 


interest, are to be distributed for the 
promotion of medical education and $50, - 
| 000,000 may be distributed, principal and 


, interest, as promptly as may be deemed 


wise, in co-operation with endowed in- 


| stitutions, for the raising of funds for 


the increase of teachers’ salaries. 


Gov. Smith of New York has. recom- 
mended in a special message to the Leg- 
islature that military training: which. is 
now in the control-of the State -Military 
Training Commission be transferred to 
the State Education Department. 








43 East 19th Street, 


ENTERTAINMENTS—PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, New York Style. | 


Graduation Day, Commencement Week, All Round | 
Occasions, Each 50c, Each 192 pages best material. | 
Pantomimes, Drills, Dances, Entertainment Sup- 
plies, Dumb Bells, etc. 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
New York City. 


Seeds Almost Given Away 


LAST CHANCE. Big “Home Garden Box” 
40 Varieties earliest and best Vege- 
tables and 40 of.prettiest Flowers. 
Big Packets—oyer 8,000 choice seeds 
—enough to grow $100.00 worth of 
delicious food. ALL mailed with 
Catalog for 25 cents—to introduce. 
6 Boxes $1.00. Order at once. Get 
up @ Club, Tell your friends. 
Name this paper and address, 





~~ 

















| Ae ¥, Gaok, Seedsman, Hyde Park, N. Y. 










453 CLARKSON BUILDING, 


Delivered at your 
authors, fine editions, hy aie 
biggest savings. Be sure to en) Post- 
for Clarkson's catalog. 
Write Se asnaemaiiits 

F. REE alog. This catalog is a non 
course in literature and is so used by 

some of America’s leading univer- 
sities; 300,000 book lovers buy from it. 
Free if you write now. 


"DAVID B. CLARKSON ZuEB%ex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 











. Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession - 


B* training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 

Eighteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 

ates Earning. $18 to $30 <weekly, 


1@ Invaluable for the 1 nurse. 
Rye tuition ened ary ‘ew weeks. 


‘ unded W atuaet — money re- 
- ‘or catalog ond sample lessons 

‘THE CHAUTAUQUA SC SCHOOL ‘OF NURSING 

373 Main St., Jamestown, N. ¥. 
















See Our Full Page Adoetties= 


ment on page 11 of this issue 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Berkeley, California 


Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Unusual Demand for Grade Teachers. No Fee in Advance. 
Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. We | 
offer you facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated | 
interests that are unsurpassed. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 853, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
i] 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Boise, Idaho 

















The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency—-LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service — No Advance Fee Required — Address: 


April 1920° 





The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “(az Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Il. | 


THE WAY TO |THE H {oy-Xe" ro We 








THE BEST) 31 West Leke Street. Suite 20 A G E N C Y 
POSITIONS (DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


4 You can have anything you wantnow. We can save you five times your commission 
We Need 500 Teachers. isin SiSice estat, Ei" fiivearmaines 


Cl k T h 9 A n We get you a higher salary and a better po- 
ar eac ers € cy sition than you can secure without our aid. 

If ‘you want a position in any of the Western States, write 
PAUL S. FILER, Manager us, Weare theonly nationalagency offering Free Registra- 


412 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Spokane tion including membership in every office—57 Commission. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “ "fastWoud?"°” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


All ‘communications answered the ~_s oes. Services free to school officials. Membership free to teachers. 
rite for teachers or positions 
0. F. Revercomb, Manager., New York Life Building. Kansas City, Missouri and Denver, Colorado. 


PENN | EDUC ATION AL BURE A 41st year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 

EE REGISTRATION teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 

Wy: ane Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enroll t fee nor charged. Salaries 
in rural schools $85-100.. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


INCLUDING McCuLLouGcH TEACHERS AGENCY. This Agency does a personal, discriminating, professional business, 


risk Teachers agency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


eayentesn 7: ears of conscientious service to teach 
PA F | FI F TEAGHERS’ AG F N GY Faceted, in Ws ashington, Oregon, pre Bergen » Alasica arg nsee3 
is in a position of con ince and trust a 
pele ine is our ferritory. Write for our Year-Book. Tt'is BEE.” 
—DESIRABLE OPENINGS 


RTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 
ENROLL NOW reateestetcren 


MIDLAND — TEACHERS’ Aeenay, HARDIN, MONTANA 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


The best of positions. The best of salaries. Vacancies in all departments, and unlimited territory. NEW OWNERSHIP, with EFFICIENT 
MANAGEMENT and BANK REFERENCES, gives you SATISFACTION and RESULTS. Letusshow you. Inquiries appreciated and given 
attention. Let us help you secure a bomestead-while you teach. 1,600,000 acres opening this year for filing. Information for the asking. 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 



















































—SALARIES HIGH 




















THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS 
WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
8—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
~ Write Manager C. E. White for Booklet, | 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, Handicraft Building, | 
89 South Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minnesota | 














CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

Has Hundreds of Calls For Rural, Grade, High School and 

rica 5 Ss College Teachers, Salaries for Rural Teachers’ $100.—$150 

HERS | Enroll Free. WRITE US NOW 


THE 











Thu rston Teachers Agency 


teachers in every section of the country for the 
past 28 years. Write for our free booklet-—‘‘How To APPLyY’’ 


C.M.McDANIEL, Mgr. 333 S550 wie eer’ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Has been J Nac IN; 











es <a 8& See 6U6klCOee6h OUlCU. CUO8!lCUl lh See, 
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A. P. Goddard, Who:is | 
Searching for Teachers — 


Are you satisfied with your present location ? 
Would a more congenial atmosphere, in a more 
progressive school system please you better? Es- 
pecially if the salary were larger so as to help you 
meet the High Cost of Living ? 

I am searching for teachers. I have raany good 
openings waiting. I feel sure that I can locate 
you in exactly what you want. No interference 
with your own efforts to locate a place. The 
small fee is usually offset many times over by the 
increased salary secured for you. . 


No one can do their 
best work unless 
their surroundings 
are congenial. The 
salary must be ade- 


quate. These are 
the conditions that I 


can better for you. Write for booklet, “‘Betty’s Awakening.” It's FREER. 
A. P. GODDARD, President 
nelacceneenitenay! 21% =:sereoune 1450 Y.M.C.A. ee Chicago | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





= _ _ — —— —S —_ i 


FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK TEACHERS 











AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E, Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamberof Commerce Bldg. 




















70 Fiith Avenue 


























The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =" *“*New york 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
pS ns es °. von asyance salaries thirty to fifty per cent. Send 

L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - ANY, N. Y. 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *S>ecrecmineyer 
All classes, good salaries. No fee unless 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - Hawkins, Manager 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
hte ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS. 
- 321-323 University Block, Weare constantly in touch with the best and a salaried schools 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
MAY ‘ONDERDONK, Manager. 
PHOTOGRAPH 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
; self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 24 inches by 
14 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or [BA refunded 
9 GE Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, te-"tirttsetctnisnaa” chncy 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATION 
NO CHARGE WITHOUT SERVICE 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yamesicwn:' NW: Y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Wriie for particulars. 
e,e | 
Contracts Awaiting Teachers! spiced: Ssweve Fesenore” avency 
© Box N, Oswego, New York. 
Enroll now for a good 1920 position. 
TEACHERS WANTED fis o Seza 
of the quentey, Send for blank today. 
824 Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements ‘continued on page 6. 


The Passing of the Kings 


A PAGEANT. BY NINA B. LAMKIN. CAST, 100 TO 1000 


In its wonderful adaptability it is quite likely, this remarkable poduction will Leeyyens the bril- 
liant success by the same author, e AMERICA, YESTERD. DAY A D TOD 

The initial performance was given on the CAMPUS OF NORTMWESTERN. UNIVERSITY. 

The title is impressive, The Passing of the Kings Nr asm reverently, pictorially and 
symbolically some of the momentous events in history have changed the spirit of religious 
and political freedom in the world. 

Time covered from the beginning of the Christian Era to the present. Prologues-from the 
prophesies, Dance dramas used to express a people’s changing thought. 

Some of the events covered are: Battle of Marathon, | A wonderful production and can be worked out by 
Roman Pilgrimage to to Constantinople, St. Augustine | any groups if directions are followed. Can be given 
in Britain, Mohammedans in Jerusalem, Spanish | by adults, University or Community. groups, Can 
Armada, America’ 's Freedom, Interludes—Hope, New | be given by gradés and High School, “the latter being 

i Tyranny, Freedom, Victory.! Musie | the men and women. A.striking feature of this 
from Grieg, Nevin, Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn, | book is the colored. costume plates, insuring correct- 

ield given in every detail. | ness and harmony for a large cast. Also contains 

a and Se ae ee, . half-toned, of r.: 

histo roperties fully described. mplete music board % 
list. Guayeee on. Historical Survey of events used. Price, Postpaid. id. $2.00. 


° Large Catalog Free of Plays, Dialogs, Monologs, Musical Readings, Drills, Pageants, 
Recitations, Songs, Folk Dances, Pantomimes, Etc. 


_T..S. DENISON & CO., Publishers, 152 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 













































Dance dramas definitely described. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


**The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers—Fourth 
Reader, Fifth Reader, Sixth Reader, 
and Teachers’ Manual.” (4 volumes. ) 
By Emma Miller Bolenius, author of 
‘*Teaching, Literature in the Grammar 
Grades and High School, "’ **The Teach- 
ing of Oral English,’’ ete. Illustrated 
with drawings by Mabel Betsy Hill. 
Cloth. ** Fourth Reader’’—288pp., 12. ; 
‘*Fifth Reader’’ S20pp., 76c. ; “Sixth 
Reader’’—352pp., 80e. ; ‘Teachers’ Man- 
ual’’—235pp., 80c. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

This set of readers is something more 
than a mere compilation of selections. 
The books were in preparation for fou 


gins with subjects relating to the child’s | 
immediate interests in the world about 
him. Thus the selections in the first 
section are grouped under the heading, 
‘“*Home and Neighborhood’’ 
the way into ‘‘‘he Great Outdoors” and | 


“‘Our Country, Past and Present.’’ The | 





| Tales’’; then come translations, ‘‘From 


| Foreign Lands”’ 


| is devoted to biographical stories pre- 
| sented in a new way. In the Fourth 
| Reader, for example, there is a group of 
articles on ‘‘ Literary Journeys through 
Our Country,’’ 
ingly the locality, environment, and 
mentioned. Inthe Fifth and Sixth Read- 
ers these biographical stories are grouped 
under ‘‘Visits to American Authors.’’ 
Preceding each selection in the readers 
is an introduction that creates the proper 


provoking questions that will motivate 
the reading. Following each selection 
are questions and suggestions, with 
word lists explaining unfamiliar words. 
The questions are arranged in three 
groups: (1) Those-to be answered after 
‘silent reading; (2) those to be used in 
connection with oral reading; and (3) 
those that suggest means of enlivening 
the reading periods and that lead to éor- 
relation with other subjects. As these 
readers are prepared with both city and 
rural communities. in. mind, teachers 
have abundant opportunity to select 
from the equipment the portions that are 
best suited to. their particular classes. 
The books furnish interesting problems 
and projects to-be worked out, also the 
arranging of programs for entertain- 
ments and full directions for the dram- 
atization of familiar stories. Inten- 
sive reading, interpretative reading, and 
sight reading—each is made’a part of 
the training. Carefully chosen selec- 
tions from newspapets help in giving 
the childrén a start towards the proper 
readifg of the daily papérs. Questions 
upon the illuStrations are introduced _to 
develop the powers of observation. 
Helpful word lists are provided, also ex- 
planations of idioms, explanatory foot- 
notes, and suggestions for the correla- 
tion of language work. For easy refer- 
ence,charts explaining pronunciaton and 
derivation are placed inside the back 
cover. All these devices aim to teach 
the child gradually how to use the dic- 
tionary. How to study is given special 
attention, inasmuch as silent reading is 
now recognized as part of all textbook 
work. Supervised study has been de- 
veloped in an entirely new way by 
means of italicized directions which 
guide the child in his thinking. - Speed 
and content tests, adapted to classroom 
use, are introduced for measurement 
purposes, and also are made the basis 











oad A SUPERIOR 

_ EASTERN AGENCY 

GIVING PERSONAL SERVICE 
- No Régitration’ Fee, 

TE ‘ACHERS First Trust & Deposit Bldg- 

AGENCY Syracuse, N. Y. 








ILLINOIS ‘TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Founded 1880 


Offers a broad course of theory and practice to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in the 3rd year, either la 
Cook County Hospital or by afiliation, 
Aoreedite: ; or the Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Educa 
Entrance ies uirements: Physical fitness; a High School 
education or its educational ¢ com alent; minimum age, 20 
years. For further information, addresa 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N’’, Chicago, Illinois 


















A Woman’s Worth to aCommunity Is 








years, and show the results. of careful |= 
selection and editing. Each volume be- | 


; this opens | 
“‘The Workaday World.’’ Next comes | 


following section is ‘‘Stories and Folk | 


; and after this ‘‘A Play | 
| to Act.’’ The final section in each reader | 


which describe interest- | 
| class work thruout. 


| cludes summer vacation home for nurses. Minimum 


chief facts in the life of each author | 


attitude of mind for its appreciation; | 
sometimes this is done through thought- | 


| by college graduates. 

















= Determined By The Service 
: She Renders It 
The School for NURSES OF HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
OF CHICAGO offers young women SP dle ndid oppor- 
tunities to be of real service e 
WNELLIE CRISSY, R. N. 
Superintendent of Nu 


2814 ELLIS AVENUE 














CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Iilinois 






Registered by the Leong of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and pract cal class 
work throu; it se. Minimum entrance require 

ments, 2 yea 3 High School work. For information apply to 











Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superinte 








= = 
Training School for Nurses 
THE GRACE HOSPITAL—DETROIT 
Three-year course. Eight-hour day. Registered by 
the State of Michigan. Theoretical] and practical 
Modern Nurses’ home; in- 


entrance requirement, two years High School work 
or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superintendent of 
Nurses, Box 21, The Grace Hospital, John R. St. 
& Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NURSING COURSE 


Three years including Medical, Surgical, Ob- 
stetrics, Contagion and Children’s Department. 
Ailowance eight dollars per month and board. 
Write for illustrated prospectus. 

The Staten Island Hospital Training School 
for Nurses. (A branch of the University o/ 
N. Y. State) Tompkinsville, N. Y. 




















MAHE MONEY NURSING! 





Trained nurses are scarce. Demand by hospitals and private 
patients never so great as now. We help you find employ 
at good pay. So now is your opportunity to become a traine« se. 
Earn $25 to $35 per week. You can quickly learn in your spare 
time. Graduates of our Training Course get diploma approved by 
best doctors. Hospital gg ares pr »vided if desired. Easy terms 


Write at once for catalog. State 
AMERICAN TRAINING ‘SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
1547 N., LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ulinois. 


Training School for Nurses 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL | 















Accredited by Ill State Department « of Regi trati ym and Edu- 
cation. Offers a tl yen a course in nursing to etween 
woe anee of ig and . nal require ment, twe 

igh Schoo For infor 
SUPERINTENDENT, 149 PSumacioe St. 09 Chicago, ti, 





WASHINGTON Sunes HOSPIT AL 


SCHOOL FOR 





Three year course. Registered by the State of r 
cal and practical c tase work the ous out A i dep artmen 
nance provided a 


th 
rpation write, SUbchINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Biv 90 Aco, Le, 


Debates, Orations, Essays 


and all kinds of papers for teachers a: id students written 
toorder. 500 words $1.00; 1000 we 2.00. Work done 
LISI OF “SUBJECTS FREE, 


Blackshear, Ga, 





Southern Literary Bureau -:- 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 





Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, horn: 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 10 -page booklet THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE, 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5, Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission tree. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thonsands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. ommon school education "sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the ( ivil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








Thousands Wanted for September ! 


No Advance Fee Required. 


Headquarters for Grade Teachers ! ! 


Salaries $750-$1500. Supervisors up to $2500. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


General Offices, Evanston, lil. Affiliated ncies 
Munsey Build ‘ash n, D. C. or Representatives in 
101 West 41st ‘s New York City Principal Cities 
H. H. Kingsley, Ex-Supt. Schools, Evanston, Ill. widely known in public school work, 
Manager Grade Dept. 


If you are available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States, now or 
later, do not fail to write us at once, filling out the grade application blank below, 
and soementine’ it to the General emniand Evanston, III. 





free PROG oss. S605 eo oss scevesesencs Temporary Address................ssceeeeseseeeees 
| Education—Give particulars concerning your education, schools attended, etc. 


Experience—State positions you have held, grades taught, when, where, how long 
in each place. 


RRR eee Ree eee Ee eee HEHEHE EEE EH HEHEHE HEHEHE HESS EE EHH SHEE ES TEES EES: SHEEEEEEE EEE EEESE EEE EE EES 





How long have you taught ?............... What grade now teaching ?............... Where 
DOM WRRIG Poin. icccessconnciece Age 2.....:5 Weight ?...... Height ?......... Church ?......:<000 
What grade or grades do you prefer ?................sesceeeeeee What teachers’ certificates 
| aes Te ee Salary received ?.............. Salary expected ?............... 


| Give names, addresses:and official positions of a few persons acquainted with your 
| scholarship and teaching ability. 


COR e eee nes CORO Hs HF COE e eee ee ene ee De eee EE EE SOO EE TEESE SO OOOOEOS HOO S OEE EE EOE OOOH ES: COSHH Eee eesesereseneseee® 


In case I accept a position through the National Teachers Agency, I agree to pay the usual com- 
mission of 5°¢ of the salary for the first calendar year, together with the deferred membership fee 
of $2.00, it being understood that I shall be under no obligation unless I accept a position through 
the Agency. 


RNs csbssh seis chan a Sanisksdceeek DONO: cn sss Ae eek chs So Re 

















6534 WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS WANTED 


During 1918-19 we received official requests from employers in forty-three States and four foreign 
countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University, Our Eighth 
| Year of Recommending Only When Asked To Do So By Employers Direct. This is why 

Qur Members are usually chasen, They are wanted. If you want a position with the Progressive 
| Employers who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service 

they use. NO ENROLLMENT FEE NECBSSARY, 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
318 JOURNAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


























A Studied Service Excellent positions at high salaries 


—For— 








Minneapolis 
Teachers 
Agency 


in desirable locations are already 
reported. Write at once for 
booklet and application blank. 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


Each Teacher 











ALBERT [223,22 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago 
34 years of conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING 


AS A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast”” and other important topics sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 














TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 


> 
Southern Teachers’ Agency |: Ssiczriravtice?*eanhammatngdeabne eens, 


W. H. JONES, Manager. pecialists Department. 
COLUMELA, WOE RICHMOND, VA. c Beales 8 offices intensively covering entire South. 




















CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ~ Looking Forward, telling about Southern opportunities, if requested. 


Arkansas Teachers’ Agency 


The South presents great opportunities to the ambitious teacher. We recommend teachers to positions 
that they can fill. A square deal to all concerned. 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V.L. WEBB, Manager. 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


TEACHERS, arti rcccsury is to write t 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colorado, Geo. W. Hampton, Mgr. 
































Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


for effective drill. In the Teachers’ 
Manual further assistance is given the 
teacher. This volume gives full pro- 
grams in which stories and poems read 
in class are brought together in a way 
that arouses the child’s interest and 
leads to motivated review. The Manual 
presents a practical pedagogy of the 
reading problems. Miss__ Bolenius, 
throughout her work on this series, has 
kept uppermost in mind the desire to 
create centers of interest whereby the 
children themselves will grow, and _ to 
make reading a pleasure, both to teach- 
ers and to children. The _ readers 
are designed as a basal series for the 
crucial years in gaining technique in 
silent reading, and fluency in oral read- 
ing. They should fill a distinct need in 
the schools,—because they satisfy the 
demand for definite assistance in teach- 
ing silent reading, and because they 
should lead to better results in oral 
reading. 

**Teaching by Projects. A Basis for 
Purposeful Study.’’ By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry. Cloth. 265pp. $1.32. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

The purpose of this book is to empha- 
size the value of the project idea in 
modern teaching. The author believes 
that all fact knowledge should be organ- 
ized into complete wholes or projects, 
and that we should discriminate in 
teaching between bare facts and con- 
structive projects, around which facts 
are gathered and centered. ‘‘Projects,’’ 
says the author, ‘‘ are of two kinds: 
First, the child’s project undertaken at 
his own behest when he is pressed by a 
felt desire or need, e.g., the bird house, 
the rabbit trap, a homemade telephone. 
Secondly, the projects of others which 
the child appropriates, into which he 
is easily drawn, and to which he gives 
his undivided attention, as the invention 
of the cotton gin, the planning ofa 
canal lock, or improving the harbor of 
San Francisco; or he is absorbed in 
Crusoe’s projects of cave-making, boat- 
building, and taming of animals. Even 
a child’s games show how easily he 
passes beyond his own small projeets to 
those of his elders, as in hunting, gar- 
dening, and house building. .... There 
is a close and necessary connection be- 
tween the self-chosen prcejects of the 
child’s small world and the large projects 
of the life beyond. The smaller problems 
are a prelude to the major ones soon to 
follow, to which they are so closely akin 
in motive and in spirit. Children should 
be induced to work out as many of these 
self-chosen projects as may be feasible 
in order that they may take on the 
problem-solving attitude with respect 
to the larger, more complex problems 


‘| whose solution may be thought out.’’ 


The author divides into five major 
groups the capital projects of human 
endeavor, which the school may find 
profitable to treat as standard units of 
mental effort. Briefly, these are: (1) 
The simple, objective projects of the 
handwork-type, such as wood work, book- 
binding, printing, gardening, household 
arts, etc. (2) The big, tangible proj- 
ects of conspicuous importance in hu- 
man affairs, as projects in bridge con- 
struction, railroad engineering, mining 
operations, building of canals, city plan- 
ning, irrigation, water power develop- 
ment, etc. (3) Inventions and discov- 
eries based upon scientific principles, as 
embodied in steam engines, wireless sta- 
tions, telescopes, electric motors, smelt- 
ing processes, hydrostatic presses, etc. 
(In studying the projects of this group 
and those of the one preceding it, the 
pupils are led to see the value of science 
and technical knowledge in its influence 
upon life.) (4) The large personal or 
national projects, such as Columbus’s 
first voyage, Alexander’s first campaign 
in Asia, St. Paul’s missionary jour- 
neys, the voyage of the ‘‘Mayflower,’’ 
Livingstone’s explorations in Africa, 
etc. (5) The masterpieces of literature, 
which are the outcome of thought proj- 
ects conceived and elaborated in the 
minds of the authors; for example, Pla- 
to’s ‘‘Republic,’’ Shakespeare’s ‘‘Mac- 
beth,’’ etc. These five groups of human 
endeavor do not, of course, inciude the 
vast projects of nature, such as the carv- 
ing of a valley, or the building of a 
mountain. Yet these, the author be- 
lieves, might well be included in the 
project system of teaching. The subject 
matter of the book is very carefully 
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FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


SEVEN LEGS 
ACROSS THE SEAS 


By SAMUEL MURRAY 


Zest is added to the consumption of mental as well as 
physical food when it is set before one with contrib- 
utory entertaining features. Knowledge of the history, 
customs and manners of the peo; of five continents | 
is conveyed so interestingly in this work that ‘“‘there is « 
not a page of dry reading in the entire book,’’ That is 
why it would prove a valuable addition. to a home or 
school library. Note reviewers’ opinions :— 


Remarkable 
“Descriptions of objects of vital interest, and glow- 
ing accounts of nature’s masterpieces in the remote | 
corners of the globe, with the added charm of a 
remarkable personal point of view.” — Normal In- | 
structor and Primary Plans, 
Consistent 


“‘No matter what part of the world he is telling 
shout, he is always entertaining.’’ — Indianapolis | 
Practical 


“Has subordinated his own observations and ex- 
periences to an immense amount of practical infor- 
mation,”—. Y. Times. 


Variety 


“Few books of travel include as much of variety 
(does this readable volume.””—Providence Journal. 


“Presents the human side of peoples and institutions 
of the far lands he visited.””—Aansas City Times. 


408 pp., 25 Illus., Map. Handsome Book. $2.50. 


MOFFAT, YARD & Co., 


31 UNION Sa. West, New YorK CITY 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4!4x7, $1. 
Note size 6}4x10, $2. Full diree- 





























tien ink 850 5 oe lete. 
nt b-0.0 = ag EY 
Cireu Sample o Work, and 5 cial 


ffer to. Teachers... Ge Seiisfaction or 
+ an 
Hane Bee PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Teachers and Librarians 


Thru a special arrangement with an Eastern Paper 
Mill we are offering exceptional value on Linen Cor- 
respondence Stationery—better quality for less than 
retail price of ordinary grades. A Hand Embosser 
for Monograming your own Stationery with each 
order, 








Write for samples and prices. 
LaPOOK & SON, 610 East 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Your Entertainments 


Can be successfully and easily arranged by consulting gur 
ered Pea ge of Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action 
Songs, Operettas, etc. Every teacher will be interested in 
our “‘Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 
 ELDRIbGk ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
**The House That Helps’’ 
Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 











Every Teacher of Common ae 


should have a complete set ef be iF: Review aay bhets 
for supplementary work. in every Pate i 
Gremenar 50 cents, crylay 
ts; Arithmetic, Alge! Ps ry eo yokegt Exes 
fener peroneal, lot (covering b sileaet aS 
set $5.85, post 


FELDMEYER’S BOOK STORE, Annapolis, Dhrcion 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresges, ete vo eaves to order, 
any subject, $3.00 hw thousand wo Outlines $1.06 
each, bate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both a yg Ee a Nang peered $3.00 per thousand 


words 25 
JOHN fi. ARNOLD. 


Cedar Falls, fowa 








DRAMATIZE YOUR “HEALTH CLASS’’ 


This also affords a program for Visitors’ Day, Par- 
ent-Teachers meeting, etc. It is easily rendered, 
entertaining and instructive. Booklet 50 cents. 
Approved by U. S. Government. 

MINNIE SPEER BOONE .-.: Caruthersville, Mo. 

Speakers, a 
PL. AY Ss a - cimaces and Entertain 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


Dress Designing Lessons 
--FREE-- 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress Designing during their spare moments 


in 10 Weeks 
Dress Designers Frequently Earn 








$40 to $100 a Week 9,” UPON 
Work Fascinating xa site ‘Dont Hb 


Every Teacher SHOULD WRIE # ly nend pig absdlutelyfree, 


Sendcouponimmedi- .¢ sons in Dress Designing as 
ately for FREE re taught in 10 weeks, spare time. 
¢ 
¢ 





The Supply Will » 
Not Last Long. # Address 





tn G@ © 
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TEACHERS! 


Send Your Name Quick For 


BIG EASTER OFFER 


On a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 


I want to place a Sweet-Toned Williams 
Piano, Phonograph or Organ in the homes of 
teachers as samples of our finest work to help 
make other sales. Send coupon and I will mail 
my beautiful catalog and my Special Teachers’ 
Offer of reduced price and let you select your 
own terms of payment without interest. You 
need not make any payments during vacation. 


Direct From Factory Saves You $100 


When I receive your name I will send my 
attractive piano book with pictures and factory 
prices, Special Easter Offer and my Teachers’ 
Co-operative Plan. Dealing direct with our 
factory saves you $100 on a piano. Remember 
we have no dealers or agents to pester you. 
All business is transacted by mail. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial-Easy Terms 


If after receiving my beautiful catalog you 
wish to accept my Teachers’ Easter Offer, I 
will upon request send you acarefully selected 
piano in the kind of finish you like, and witha 
strong, brilliant tone or a soft, sweet singing 
tone, whichever you prefer, and will send with 
it a_nice stool and good instruction book. 
Freight to be paid by us. If you find it one of 
the finest finished, sweetest toned pianos you 
ever heard, you may keep it at our special 
price on your own terms and without interest. 


The Williams Phonograph 


Send your name on the 
coupon and see how easily 
you can get one of these ar- 
tistic, sweet-toned Williams 
phonographs. The Williams 
plays all makes of disk rec- 
ords. Sent on the same 
Freight-Paid, Free Trial, 
Easy payment plan as 
Williams pianos and guar- 
anteed for 25 years. 


Liberty Bonds Accepted 


Wewill take Liberty Bonds 
as part or whole payment on 
piano, phonograph or organ. 











WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
square below we will H iH 
sind yoo PRES Dept. 949. 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 
**Patriotic Songs Without obligating me, please 
and Hymns’’----a send free catalog, and your Special 
book of 70 good Teachers’ Easter Offer, also Teach- 
_— ers’ Co-operative Plan. 


if you mark X in the 





[] I would like the Catalog about .........- eee 
(Say which—Piano, Piayer-Piano, Phonograph or Organ) 


My Name. cccccrccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccscccces ° 
Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 


or so. 
Names for Piano Catalogs 


NQIMe,.sccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccscecsccceccesceee 


AdUreas ..cccccccccecscsecees evcccccccccccsocccccecs os 














NQmMe,.cccccccccccsccccccccvccccee erscccsscvescses ee 
Address «ecesecesececeee Sovvecccccccvececccscccece see 
Name .ccccccccccccccccscccccscccccccccesssscescece eee 
AGdresS...cocccccccccccccccccescccsescscessceces coos 
Names for Ph h Catal 
Name,..scsccccccsccee seeeesccsceucsssesecseeees estes 
Address .......+4. PPPITTTT TTI 
Name .......eseseeevsees eoecccees PITTI 
AGCTORE- oo voces ccccccccereccccesececees ageess . or 




















and fully treated. It would be impossi- 
ble in such a brief review as this to give 
anything but a mere hint as to its com- 
pleteness and its value in meeting the re- | 
quirements of modern educational work. 


**Basket Ball and Indoor Baseball for | 
Women.’’ By Helen Frost, B.S., In- 
structor in Physical Education, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and 
Charles Digby Wardlaw, A.B., Instruc- 
tor in Athletics, Columbia University 
Summer Sessions, and Principal, Ward- 
law School, Plainfield, New Jersey. In- 
troduction by Thomas D. Wood, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Physical Education, 
Columbia University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
17lpp. $1.50 net. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

This is a thoroughly practical, very 
comprehensive manual of basket ball 
and indoor basebali for women. The 
growing popularity of both these games 
and the wide demand for a practical 
coaching book led to the preparation of 
this volume, which has been done by ex- 
perts of long standing.  ‘‘ Believing that 
there is no greater pleasure in sport than 
participation in good team work,’’ the 
authors state in their foreword, ‘‘and 
realizing that poor play so limits the 
girl’s enjoyment in games of high organ- 
ization, we have written of basket bal! 
and indoor baseball, trying to maintain 
a direct approach and to establish a clear 
understanding of individual and team 
play. Little that is new can be said of 
either, and in their play and coaching 
are points about which thére is a natural 
divergence of opinion; but in this book 
we offer material gathered both from 
our own experience and a careful study 
of the methods of others.’’ The princi- 
ples of successful play are clearly and 
fully set forth. Every move is carefully 
described and scientifically analyzed. 
Fifty full-page diagrams show, graph- 
ically, as many different positions and 
plays, under the general heading, ‘‘Team 
Play.’’ The value of the book is further 
added to by a number of excellent photo- 
graphs admirably illustrating the tech- 
nicalities of various methods and _ posi- 
tions. The book should prove an invalu- 
able aid to all instructors, coaches, and 
players. 

**Primary Song Book for Sight Read- 
ing.’’ By Horatio Parker, Dean of the 
Department of Music, Yale University; 
Osbourne McConathy, Director of the 
Department of School Music, Northwest- 
ern University; Edward Bailey Birge, 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Indi- 
anapolis; and W. Otto Miessner, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Music, State 
Normal School, Milwaukee. Cloth. 64pp. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. 

This primary song book provides at- 
tractive melodies and folk songs to sup- 
plement the sight-reading songs in 
**Book One, Progressive Music Series,’’ 
by the same authors. The melodies are 
printed by phrases for the purpose of 
training the children to think in phrases 
and to make easier individual recitations 
by phrases. There are sixty-three classi- 
fied and miscellaneous songs for sight- 
reading found in the book. About half 
of the selections are folk songs. Teach- 
ers and supervisors of music desiring 
additional songs for the second and third 
grades will find this volume a most use- 
ful collection. 


‘Every Step in Canning. The Cold- 
Pack Method.’’ By Grace Viall Gray, 
Ph.B., Ed.B., formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Home Economies, Iowa State 
College. Cloth. 258pp. $1.25. Forbes 
and Company, Chicago. 

As the title of this book implies, it is 
a compact manual of canning by the new 
cold-pack method. ‘‘Home canning,’’ 
says the author, ‘‘has come into its own 
because of the war, and it has come to 
stay because of its many merits. The war 
taught us thrift... . The crime of wasting 
even a few tomatoes or berries has sunk 
into our minds to stay forever. Scien- 
tific canning methods have been adopted 
by the modern woman. Women who | 
have never canned in days before the 
war had to can during war days. Food 
was so scarce and so high that to buy 
fancy or even plain canned products was 
a severe strain on the average house- 
wife’s purse. A great garden and ecan- 
ning movement swept the whole coun- 
try. Women became vitally interested 
in putting up not merely a few jars of 
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See What Our 


Students Say 


These are only a few of the 
thousands rie of latte ers we have 


“Since I've been taki 
lessons “I've made over $60 


surely - are fine.’’ --- Melvin 
Freeland, Macopin, N. J. 


**When I started with you I 
knew nothing about the Cor- 
net or music, but now I can 
play almost any piece of zane 
sic.’’ --- Kasson Swan, 
mark, Col. Co., Nova Scotia. 


**I want to extend the heart- 
fest approval of your Piano 
Cour: It has done more for 
me than R years of of other les- 
sons. oxie N. Lewis, 319 
Jefferson, Neosha, Mo. 


**The folks at home are de- 


tgan so well. You have a 
wonderful ml Fal of teaching 
music,’’--= Allard, Car- 
aquet, 











LESSONS FREE! We 2" te have ONE PUPIL IN EACH 
LOCALITY AT ONCE to help advertise our 
wonderful, easy system of teaching music. FOR A LIMITED TIME we therefore 
offer our marvelous lessons FREE. Only charge is for postage and sheet music, 
which is small, Beginners or advanced pupils. Get all the proof, facts, letters 
from pupils. AMAZING FREE OFFER and fascinating New Book just issued. 
WRITE dy! let this opportunity for free music lessons slip through 
your fingers, Write today for free book and full particulars. 
Send a postcard, letter or coupon. 


Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 





At Home! 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banjo, Mando- 
lin, Harp, ’Cello, Trombone, Flute, Clarinet, Ukelele, 
Saxaphone, Piccolo, Sight Singing, Harmony and Com- 
position, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Tenor Banjo, Viola. 

No longer need the ability to play be shut out of 
your life. Just mail coupon or postal today for our 
new Free Book. Let us tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn to play your favorite musica! 
instrument by note in your own home, without a teacher, by our New 
Improved Home Study Method WITHOUT PAYING A CENT FOR 
LESSONS! Different, easier than private teacher way—no tiresome, 
dry exercise—no- inconvenience, no trick music, no “‘numbers,”’ yet 
simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even a mere child, 


OVER 225,000 ee 
SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS @ 









You don’t need to know the first thing about | M usic Lessons 
music to begin—don’t even need to know one Nag ee a 
note from another. Our new methods make b in. Your Own Home 


every step amazingly simple and easy. Over — Me . l 
225,000 people, from children of 7 to men and BY MRGL 

women of 70, have quickly learned to play 
their favorite instruments by this fascinating 
method. You can do the same—no hard study 
Pequired, no big expense to stand in the way. 





a &K 
Ad School of 
Music 


64 Brunswick 
Ad Bldg., New York 


GENTLEMEN: 

pe Ple ase send me your fr 

book, ““Musice Lessons in You: 

Own Home,’’ and particulars of 
your free lessons offer. 


Write now. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC,7Z 


7 


64 BRUNSWICK BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Ys Address 
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this and that, but jars and jars of canned 
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inscribed—‘‘Sold for the Flag Fund.'’ After the sale remit us the proceeds 
and we will send you at once, delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a Five, Six or Eight Foot 


United States Flag absolutely free of allcost! These flags are madeof regular flag cloth, fast colors, 
stripes securely sewed, complete with Heavy Canvass Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for 


indoor or outdoor use, You may have a beautiful set of Allies’ Flags, size 16'' x 24'' complete with 
Canvass Headings and Metal Grommets, or a Large Size Pencil Sharpener, adapted for all sizes of 
pencils and crayons, for the sale of a single gross of the pencils, if you prefer. Ifa larger flag is 


desired, we give you the choice of a Ten or Twelve Foot United States Flag for the sale of Two 
Gross of the pencils. We also have the Large Framed Pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, 
Roosevelt and other noted men for the sale of a single gross of the pencils, 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 

We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which 
to complete the sale if necessary. Asan inducement to prompt returns, however, we wil! present every school re- 
mitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and 
one of Marshal Foch free of cost. 
premium selected for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for 
the Teacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. Simply sign the 
coupon and mail; we’ll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be suprised to sce how 
easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and flags and can positively 


guarantee prompt shipments. 


READ WHAT THESE TEACHERS SAY 


‘‘The flag arrived O.K. We yess all well pleased with it.’’ e sold the pencils — and ee k “4 of fun doing it."* | 
zi : Miss .» Swanville, Maine. Zona Berry, Mt. Ida v =, | 
**We like your pencils very ‘mych én pos “i giad to sell **The picture of Wash bington chery us in good condition. 


another Les Soe you 5 later o} 


iss America A Barletta, San Juan, Porto Rico. Heart School, Wynot, Neb. 
mall send another of pencils. We received the flag **The flags and ee have been received, and we are well 
anil the children were = hted with same.’ 
. Larson, Wolverton, Minn. 
The Odunin Specialty Company, - Camden, New York 


Fill Out the Coupon T: 


r Ree 


Read Our Wonderful Offer! 


We will send you Free of All Cost, 
one gross of our Special Metal Tip, 
Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold 
by the pupils of the school at Five 
Cents Each. Each pencil is suitably 


These TWO fine pictures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular 


We are highly ay wee 


leased with them. They really seem like a gift t 
fey patie are delighted, Ys Maude Fuqua, Waco, T: Teuna. — 


ry —-We' ll Do The Rest 








k. 





Osboree $ Co. New 
ntleme: You may aoe us, afone fi prepaid, one gross of your Special Fee Pencils. We agree to sell them at Se each and | 
remit you the. procce: ceds as soon as the pencils are “dis; posed of, it is agreed that upon receipt of our remittance you lisend | 
us our choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 


NL. 
; Apr. 20 Address 


Name Of Sebook..ccccscccccccscccssetes 
Address of Teacher........... se 


Ship pencils to... 
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coccceee cove Name Of Teachers ssc. ccccc ceceeee cece obcoceeoccccees 
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Teachers, Principals, Superintendents 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write us today for free booklet, ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ 


“nrollment Fee Not Necessary 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Portland, Ore.: 1312 Northwestern Bank Bld., Frank K.Welles,Mgr. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 636 Chamber of Com., John C.Epperson, Mgr. 

Chicago, Ill.: Lytton Bld., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., H.S. Stice, Mgr. 
Reed, Mgr. 











Do a ee 
ROY IMT TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER. COLO. 

Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager ee 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED - OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 
The Largest and Most Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 














The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


326 STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Recommends white teachers for all subjects in public, private and normal schools, colleges and 
universities in any section when requested to do so. 

WE FILL MORE POSITIONS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST THAN 
OTHER SECTIONS. NEVER TOO BUSY TO ANSWER TOUTES,’ 














Twenty-six years’ successful ser- 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency estos isch 


303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. rren pick, a.M., Manager 
National Bureau of Education 5 GE tag Schools snd Colleges 


Independent Life Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. a and Southwest. 
Teachers secure ready promotion through us. 














f 8 th YEAR) J. We BLAIR, Manager. 


1131 Healy Building 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “arcanta, aa. 


Uses unique and vigorous method, places teachers in High Schools, poole fA and Universities through- 
out the year. It will secure a superior position for you. A. C, WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 











The easiest and fairest you have n 


HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN {ie7iijisG out Acsty when wating 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. JOLLY, Mcr. MENTOR, KY. 


wanted for Ohio rural, village and city schools at $80 to $130 per 
N M month. Registration free. Write for blanks tod lay. 
The Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 


Unprecedented demand for 
Grade and Rural School Teachers 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


Steger Building Chicago 











Teachers Wanted 





Perkins County wants fifty normal 
graduates for rural school work next 
year. Experience desirable. First 
gtade certificates or better necessary. 








Recommendations required. We of- 
fer best wages, best schools and best 
living conditions in South Dakota. 
We want only the best teachers. 


A. A. HALE, County Sup’t 
Bison, South Dakota. 











‘Texas Teachers’ Bureall stasis bots 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 
” G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texas 

















BRAYTON TEACHERS’ oo, ¢ 44 Frankia 
Street, Providence, R. I. Registration FREE. 
charge toemployers. Prompt Service. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCY petra pro apf Lg 


Every child should know them. Sent b postpaid for $1. 
159 Union Avenue, SALT LAKE CITY 
ie gees mente = orsina hour has fitted us pedd — you now. | MAINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, . . BANGOR, MAINE 


POSITIONS of all kinds fee TEACHERS | DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-$1.00 each 
Write us your qualifications. REE Literature. ae HALLS ce. for Teachers on special terms, 
Co-Operative Instructors’ com Marion,Ind,| P. S. LLOC Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 























ta ; =~ 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years, It works earnestly, pasimeotiy and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, a 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Manager, NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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The “Dainty” and the “Beauty” Souvenirs for 1920 


Our Heavy ‘‘Dainty’’ ribbon book marks, tage Ln ay! been so Jo hd delight to 
teacher and pupil are more attractive than ever. Our new _poems e Months 
Have Come and Gone,’’—*‘A Thought of Parting”’—"-School Ba. bo 
and others. Prices : 10 marks with Name of School, District, County and Name of Teacher, 
2° x 9, $1.85 large size, each additional one 15 cents each. 10 marks next size 1%x9, 
$1.55, each additional one 13 cents. 

The ‘‘Beauty’’ Souvenir is something different in a book mark, this year 
with alovely design of a jar of flowers, beautifully colored, mounted on two colors 
in the antique finish, mounting | furnished in a variety of colors, tied at top with heavy ribbon. 
Enclosed in a white envelope, size 244 x6'4. Prices: 10 marks for $1,.10—additional ones 
8 Cents each, Should you wish a poem on back, add 15 cents to order. Discount of 10 
per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. It is not necessary that you 
send for samples for we guarantee satisfaction. Should you wish somtples of both Einda of of 
parks rs we will send them with catalog a: th we print 0! 

book marks---by enclosing 10 cents w 


BROWN & BROWN, 








a 





t 
Il send at once. A gift with, every order. 


DEPT. 25, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





fruits, vegetables and greens; and so 
great was their delight in the finished 
products that again and again J heard 
them say, ‘Never again shall we depend 
upon the grocery to supply us with 
canned goods.’’’ The first chapter of 
the book gives general directions and 
explanations under the heading, ‘‘Get- 
ting Ready to Can.’’ The second chapter 
describes thoroughly the preparation 
and canning of soft fruits and berries. 
The following six chapters deal with 
other foods, including meat and fish. 
The remaining chapters cover canning in 
tin, why canned goods spoil, methods of 
drying, brining, curing and smoking 
foods. A chapter on preserving eggs is 
included, another gives directions for 
home storage of vegetables. The final 
chapter gives practical suggestions for 


| marketing home canned produce. At the 


end is a helpful list of firms dealing in 
supplies for canning, drying, preserving, 
ete. The book is an important addition 
to the modern equipment of the house- 
wife and domestic science teacher. 


**lhe White Indian: Boy. The Story 
of Uncle Nick Among the Shoshones.’’ 
By E. N. Wilson. Revised and edited 
by Howard R. Driggs, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Utah.  IIlus- 
trated with drawings by F. N. Wilson. 
Cloth. 228pp. $1.00. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on- Hudson, New 
York. 

**Uncle Nick’’ Wilson, when but a lad 
of twelve, was lured away from his 
home in Utah by a band of Shoshoncs 
with whom he lived for two years. His 
account of his life with the Indians is 
an authentic record of Indian life in a 
period when the tribes were still roam- 
ing free over the great plains. As this 
period is now a closed book, such a 
record has true historic value. After 
his return to his own people, Uncle Nick 
shared the labors of planting and har- 
vesting in a new land, became a pony 
express rider, drove one of the first of 
the Overland stages, and acted as a 
guide to General Johnson in an expedi- 
tion against hostile Indians. The reader 
is led into the tepees of the Indians, 
along their trails, and out with them on 
their hunting expeditions and their war- 
like raids. He sits with them in their 
councils, and learns the true heart of 
the Indian. Aside from the interest of 
the adventures related, the reality of 
the story gives its readers an under- 
standing of the hardships and dangers 
faced by the settlers of this country, 
and awakens in them anew appreciation 
of the land which they inherit. The 
book is well adapted for a supplemen- 
tary reader in intermediate grades. 


**Longmans’ Modern French Course, 
Part III.’’ By T. H. Bertenshaw, B 
A., B.Mus., Assistant Professor in the 
City of London School. Illustrated by 
bD. M. Payne and with photographs. 
Cloth. 24lpp. $1.00. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York. 

This book carries on the method of its 
two predecessors. The work includes a 
series of reading lessons, with questions; 
a section of poetry for memorizing; a 
section of grammar, which gathers up 
the material of the reading lessons; a 
section of exercises, which give practice 
in drill, retranslation, free composition, 
and miscellaneous prose; and an attrac- 
tive collection of *‘ Episodes de |’Histoire 
de France.’’ These historical selections 
are brief—about two pages long—yet 
each is a complete unit, and can be used 
independently for practice in free read- 
ing. Mr. Payne’s drawings are very 
quaint and add greatly to the interest 
of the work. A few attractive photo- 
graphs of scenes in France are also in- 
cluded. A French-English, and an Eng- 
lish-French vocabulary fill the last forty- 
five pages. 








HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! 


Let them earn something that their schoolroom ds by selling to their parents 
and friends our 25c ASSORTMENTS OF 10 GREETINGS. 

Splendid value in 10 assorted Post Cards, Card Enclosures and Folders for 
Birthdays and various other occasions. 

In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale 
rate of 12}c each. The sale of 20 assortments will earn $2.50 for some special 
purpose. $5.00 can be earned by selling 40. 30 days allowed for payment of bill. 

Send order or request for Sample Assortment to 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, - - + £DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXTBOOKS 


Graded Language 


and Composition 
Gem BOOK I 


INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIES For Third Grade 


and Beginners 
Graded Language ey : 
andC ti BOOK Il 


For Fourth Grade 


BOOK Ill 
For Fifth Grade 


om. BOOK IV 
Fs For Sixth Grade 


Books V and VI 

for Seventh and 

Eighth Grades in 
Preparation 


10 CENTS PER COPY 


E now have ready the first four 
volumes of a new series of 
Language and Composition books 

which present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 


“Graded Language and Composi- 


tion” is the title given to this series. 


There is a separate volume for each 
grade, containing such material as a 
pupil should and can master during the 
year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1, Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Constructive Work. 

4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- 
ing Words. 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 


Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 

“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
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Inexpensive 
The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
e and C Series is 





pel ry as advantageous ‘either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been. previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Price, postpaid, Ten Cents volume, 
$1.20 per dozen, $10.00 purientred. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y.. 
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Thrift Education 


Leaders in school thought throughout 
the nation are placing increased emphasis 
on the necessity of inculcating principles 
of thrift, savings and safe investment in 
the schools. They are almost unanimous 
in urging this course on teachers and in 
recommending not only that the princi- 
ples be taught the school children but 
that these principles be put in active ex- 
ercise through purchase of government 
savings securities, Thrift Stamps and 
War Savings Stamps by the students. 

John H. Finley and Calvin N. Kendall, 
commissioners of education for the states 
of New York and New Jersey respec- 
tively, recently issued a statement on 
this subject to the superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers under their direction. 
The districts under their control com- 
prise the most populous school section 
of the United States. The statement 
sent by each reads: 

‘While I am fully aware that our time 
and attention are necessarily taken up 
with routine work, I consider it impor- 
tant to again call your attention to the 
efforts that are being made to cultivate 
habits of thrift in the National Thrift 
and Savings Movement. Our thinking 
citizens should realize that the Thrift 
Movement has only just begun.’’ The 
letter then calls attention to the efforts 
of the government to emphasize the idea 
of thrift and cultivate the habit of sav- 
ing through the thrift stamp, recom- 
mends the hearty co-operation of school 
authorities in carrying out this plan and 
concludes: ‘‘Theissue of a government 
security in so small a denomination is a 
unique and valuable development in our 
country and both children and parents 
should recognize it as an educational 
factor of far reaching consequence.’’ 


The Socialized Recitation 


The socialized recitation is not a pan- 
acea for all classroom evils. It has 
suffered much from lack of careful 
criticism and from the overstatements 
of its friends. Even its name is a mis- 
nomer. It is not a modified recitation, 
or any recitation at all, in the conven- 
tional sense, but a substitute for the 
‘‘Recitation’’ as a classroom procedure. 
It is as yet unrefined and without exact 
and adequate definition. At present, it 
is rather a class name than a specific 
term. It does not necessarily mean this 
or that particular procedure—for in- 
stance, instruction conducted by the pu- 
pils themselves. But it always does mean 
the prevalence in the classroom of five 
conditions: (1), a group of pupils witha 
teacher as leader, not as dictator; (2), 
much activity in this group, rather than 
general passivity—the educative process 
distinctly as behavioristic; (8) , initiative 
in pupils, not merely the following of 
leadership; (4), the individual boy or 
girl, not the group, as the unit of in- 
struction; and (5), both objectives and 
habits of work in the schoolroom which 
are of proved validity in the real world 
beyond—education for the actual life into 
which the pupils will go. To a certain 
extent it means also the ultilization in 
school, (1), of the play spirit as well as 
the work spirit of children and, (2), of 
the experimental education which all 
boys and girls receive from their envi- 
ronment quite apart from their schooling. 
—Charles S. Pendleton, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, at meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A. 





May Day for Americanization 

The Governors of fourteen states and 
the Mayors of nearly ail the large cities 
of the country have already promised 
their participation in the National Se- 
curity League’s plan to turn May 1 this 
year into ‘‘American Day,’’ through the 
holding of popular Americanism demon- 
strations in the form of parades of citi- 
zens. In announcing this, the Security 
League says that it expects to enlist co- 
operation which will assure the holding 
of ‘‘American Day’’ parades in cities 
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The path to school is a royal! rdad, » 
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Tis the kings Highway of youth, 
That leadeth on to'the hall of fame, 
And to lightand life and truth. ‘ 














A Stamp will be appre- 
Samples Free: ciated. Write TODAY. 











School Souvenirs “” 


Appropriate Gift For Your 
Pupils At School Close. 


Our 1920 Souvenirs have never been surpassed. Every feature of 
them is pleasing; singly and in combination they are happily 
blended into an artistic whole. Our Souvenirs are the highest 
product of the printer and engraver’s work and skill, 


Style No. 8: Size 4x6 inches. Cover is heavy deckled edge, ripple finish 

stock, in design as noted in engraving; steel die embossed 
in Red, Blue and light shade of Green. There are two insets inclosed within 
cover, on the pages appear several quotations, closing day poem, a farewell, 
and also a poem entitled, “You Will be Needed”. The poems and quo- 
tations are lettered with pen and ink and engraved into plates. Poems and 
other matter appropriately illustrated with drawings mace expressly for 
engraved poems, and quotations. 


e Name of School, District Number, Township, County, and 
Send Copy: State. Name of Teacher, School Officers and Names of 
Pupils. Pupils’ names printed in Grades or Year if so ordered. Write all 
names very carefully, so that possibilities of errors msy be reduced, 
of teacher or that of school building may be added to Souve. 
Photograph nirs; send photo to be copied, write your name and address 
on back of photo. If photos are not wanted an etching will appear instead. 
We copy any size photograph. The better photo the better the copies. All 
photos returned uninjured. 


Price List for Style No. 8. 


Please Send 10 Cents Additional for Postage, Although materials and 


labor have increased about 100 per cent since our price list was compiled we 
will not increase our regular prices other than as noted; add 10 cents to cost 
of your souvenirs. 








Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain Photo 
Drcccceeed $1 98 20$2 38 Dh vececreed a $3 46 
22 ~~ Po -- 2 50 ecccsesce BD GOscccccnce 3 62 
a 2B B2....2.... 2 66 DBs cnssacs 3 0 3 78 
Do rcocscece 23 2 82 an 318 34 
| 2 46 2 98 ey | See 410 
| 9D FS..cccccee 14 B Brccece 4 26 
Toivsececce 2 70......... § 3 30 Breccecsee 3 & 442 
Additional Copies 6 cents each, with photo 7 cents each. Envelopes to match 1 cent each. 
COPIED PHOTOGRAPHS—We reproduce any photograph. 
STYLE P: POSTCARDS, best stock, per dozen $1.50. 
STYLE B: LIBERTY FOLDER, 4x5 inches, extra mount inside folder. 


Statue of Liberty engraved on cover, dozen 75 cents. 
Send for complete sheet showing all of our styles 


The Ohio Printing Company, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Box N. Russell E. Seibert, Proprietor 























Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” || 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
Send for Catalog 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick snipe. B.S. } 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 





*U.S. GOVERNMENT 


WANTS 


HUNDREDS 


TEACHERS 


MEN—WOMEN 





50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 


$1300 TO $1500 YEAR 





Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep aed pupils busy and they will give you 

le. 


no trou 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five | ]| 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, | 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
74gx4 inches. Price, 12c per doz.; 3 doz., 35c. 
Send 12c for sample dozen. 


REPORT CARDS | 


For any of theabove address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





| Fill out and mail the attached 
coupon. 
~ 

We will immediately send you full s 


description of the positions open to 
you, with a full idea of the work, 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 
in the Department of Commerce; Census Department and other 
departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- 
tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 
| in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail 
Service. 


SPRING EXAMINATIONS EVERYWHERE 


Qn en ne See Oe SS 


Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 


FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. R278 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Act at once. t 








Cash or ro: 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 


hours, vacation, salaries, and date ¢ 

of the next examination in your rs 

section. ¥ 
= 


DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW / 
dy ie, ee eee 


tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
part, iist of U. S. Government positions now open 
toteachers. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
_ hours, work, vacation and date of the Spring exam- 
ination in my section, sending me free sample exam- 
ination questions, 


“ . . ' ‘ ity. 

large and small in every part of the Inventions Commercialized Aan Fisher Me be. 
country, om.a.scale equal to the ‘‘Pre- 
paredness’’ parades of 1916. The idea 
is to counteract the usual ‘‘May Day’’ 


celebrations of radicals. 





AN EXPERT 








Money is a good servant, but a bad 
master.—French maxim. 
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+ Souvenir of 


steel die design engraved in colors, 


any size to size desired. 


In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with 


landscape instead of photo. 


prices for each souvenir. 


making $3.00 for 25, 


Envelopes with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 1c each. 
Should pupils’ names exceed number of souvenirs ordered, add 1 cent for each name in excess. 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you: if you prefer to see samples, we 


will be pleased to send them. 


tage to us as well as to our patrons. 


** These people surely do get out nice stuff ’’ 
OUR new 1920 Souvenir No. 12, herewith illustrated, is neat, tasty and pretty, 


8 insert pages of splendid and appropriate composition nicely illustrated. 


You Send To Us 
name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use 
‘public school’? for a heading) district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Two years ago we began our custom of mounting photos on inside page, opposite names 
of pupils, thus bringing photo of teacher and names of pupils together and by having the 
photo on inside page, it is always clean and bright. This arrangement has proven so very 
desirable with our patrons that many more are ordering photo souvenirs than formerly. 
Since last season we have had worked out a special design as shown in illustration for the 
photo, using the entire page and also a much larger photo than last year. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher 
or schoolhouse and we will copy from ita photo foreach souvenir and return original with 
your order, A postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can copy from 


Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following 


Prices Postpaid for No. 12 


Without Photo—10 or less $1.25; number above 10, 8 cents each. 
With Photo—10 or less $1.50; number above 10, 10 cents each. 
EXAMPLE: If 25 are ordered without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.25 and the 


next 15, 8 cents each or $1.20, or $2.45 for 25. 
For 25 with photo the first 10 will cost $1.50 and the next 15, 10 cents each or $1.50, 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great advan- 


| COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 





Our School 








3%4x 6% inches, tied as shown, with 



































Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 























Sterl. Silver 75e. 
50 Rolled Gold 90c, 
Solid Gold $1.75 
Sterl. Silver $1.50 Sterl. Silver .50¢ 
Solid Gold $3.50 Rolled Geld | .600 
Solid Gold $1.00 
No, 2003 in one ormore colors of hard enamel 
Silver Plate, 1c each, $1.50 per doz., Sterling Silver, 
30e each, $3.00 per doz No. 2022 Hard Enameled, | 
Silver Plate 20¢e each, per doz. $2.00, Sterling Silver 
40c each, $4.00 per doz. 
Engraving / seach Send for Catalogue, M’f’d by 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., | 
___No. 1 Beekman St.. New York, N. Y, 

















be 14k. Gold $3. sk. Ge 5 
TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools andj 
>es 


No. N936 

10k. Gold $2 50 
e,| Ster. Silver $1.45 
es of Engraved Com- 





) MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


CHAS.S. STIFF 
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same 
AND 227 OTHER ~~ DESIGNS MADE S¥ 





| Class Presidents, Teachers and 
| Superintendents, can save time and 

money by ordering direct from the | 
| manufacturer. 


| We can give you prompt service on | 
Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
| For School Classes 


| FRATS AND SORORITIES 
Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. | 


_ WINSHIP & COMPANY, _ | 
_707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. | 
































We loan samples to teachers, 
class or club officers. Buy direct 
@ from manufacturer---and save. 
4 Big catalog FREE. Pin No. 576, 
ca initials, date, silver plate, 35c 
— each. 12 or more, 30c each; 
‘4 sterling, 55c each. 12 or more, 
50 cents each. 

cial Designs a Specialty. 














Spe 
METAL ARTS CO., Dept.N, Rochester, N.Y, 





ASS PINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 















— EMBLEM EVERY 
4 17 o CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Raft rod 
(ae OM FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 


City Pupils Have Best Health 


A comparative study made recently in 
Louisiana of children of a town high 
school and the pupilsin a rural school 
disclosed that the country children made 
a distinctly worse showing physically 
than did the city children, according to 
Dr. George E. Vincent, President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He says that 
the city school children gave evidence of 
only 2% per cent of malnutrition, while 
the country children showed 52 per cent. 
This report further says: 

‘‘Twenty per cent of the city children 
suffer from anemia, as compared with 
51 per cent of the country pupils. The 
percentage with respect to eye defects 
is 5 to58in favor of the city. While 
only 10 per cent of the country boys and 
girls use tooth brushes, 89 per cent of 
the city children give their teeth reason- 
able care. 

‘‘The rural sickness rate probably ex- 
ceeds that of the city. However, it is 
still true that the rural death rate 
generally falls below the urban. Yet 
the significant fact is that during recent 
decades the city death rate has been 
steadily reduced, while the rural rate 
has only slightly declined. As a matter 
of fact, with respect to certain diseases, 
like typhoid, the country suffers more 
than the city. Tuberculosis is almost 
as prevalent in the country, despite the 
open, fresh air, as it is in the city. 

‘The rural school is a valuable dem- 
onstration and educational center. The 
hot school lunch which is in many places 
being introduced, not only contributes to 
the nourishment of the children, but re- 
acts upon homes from which they come. 
Teachers of domestic science and rural 





letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO.s858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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We Manufacture 


Diplomas 
Invitations 
Programs 


Class Pins 


Pennants 





Frames for Diplomas 


Write for prices and description 
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Send for description of our 
Booklet Souvenir Diploma 





If you do not have our 1920 sample lines and 
“By | catalogs, send for them at once. We supply 
a | 5,000 schools with Commencement. Supplies. 


The Harter School Supply’ Company 





634-636 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 























nurses heartily support the undertaking 
and make it a part of the community 
progress. The school playground and 
supervision of organized play are as 
much needed in the country as in the 
city, and have an immediate bearing 
upon the health, recreation and social 
life of the country. Such rural school 
buildings as are appearing in consoli- 
dated school districts, especially in the 
Middle West, are in themselves uscful 
models for the whole community. Well- 
lighted, admirably ventilated, equipped 
in modern fashion, provided with play- 
grounds and supplied with approved 
toilet facilities, these new buildings are 
in themselves a means of education both 
to pupils and parents.”’ 





Not getting the better of another per- 
son but getting the best out of one’s self 
is success. 





HOME=COUNTRY 
READERS 


The Right Books: for 
Americanization 


Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures. Books I, 
II, III and IV (for 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
school years), Each 75 cents. 

Here is your chance to teach Americanism 
by distributing the subject-matter over four 
years and not giving too much at one time. A 
“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as means of Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 




















MEDART Playground Buscuansat 


Designed for safety, efficiency, durability. 
Pioneers in the playground movement. 
Established. 1878. Endorsed by civic and 
municipal authorities. Let us help plan 
YOUR playground. MEDART Catalog “‘L” 
on request. Write for it on your letter head, 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3524 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















“‘We have not lost a single book sincein- 
stalling your card charging sys- 
tem in our school library’’ 
so writes a well 








are given in our Red Book. 
Write today for your Free copy. 
GAYLORD BROS., 510 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Those Think Problems! 


Have you tried them ? 

Clinch the year’s Arithmetic work by using the 
THINK PROBLEM CARDS for drill. An aid to the 
teacher, a joy to the children. Planned especially 
for the fourth and fifth grades. 48 cards in the set. 

COMPLETE SET $1.00. 

















Sys WAME OF SCHOOL OR » | S | 
8 AND NUMBER IN CLASS, 


= A TA 
Either pin illustrated made with any 8 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
ver, 50% ea., $5.00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 
9 116 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 











Etha L. Lucken, Portland, N. Dakota 
Send me $3.00 for 5 


TEACHERS, (orice quality 


pencils, and get a Chicago Pencil Sharpener and 
a World War Souvenir FREE. 
J. W. Bilodeau, Box 468N, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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MAA 


Northwestern T 


Boise, Idaho. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Agency 


Berkeley, Calif. 


The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West, Alaska and Hawaii. 





This page now costs $500 per issue. We pay 


this for the opportunity to talk to you. 

WE KNOW YOU ARE ALL INTERESTED 
IN THE WEST,—either in its climate, its 
wonderful scenery, its health, its opportunities, 
or the high salaries it pays. 


What the West Really Is 


Those who come West, expecting all the East has 
and the attractions of the West also, will be dis- 
appointed temporarily, as I was. EAST IS EAST 
AND WEST IS WEST as truly of the United States 
as it is of the Orient and Occident. 

But if you remember you are coming to another 
section, determined to find out the hold it gets on all 
who live here, you will never be disappointed. 95% of 
the teachers who come West never return. They are 
a part of its solid citizenry, almost universally live in 
pleasant, happy homes and are the leaders in their 


from $100 to $125, grade often higher; high school $125 
to $150, often $165; special subjects, will pay $185 to 
$165, often $200; manual training, agriculture, science 
or mathematics with athletics will probably average 
$200. Some of our larger towns will exceed the 
maxium figures here quoted. Board will be $30 to $50 
in rural districts; $45 to $60, according to salary, in 
other positions. 

THIS SCHEDULE WILL PROBABLY BE IN- 
CREASED MATERIALLY this coming winter when 
our legislatures meet and raise the limit of school 
levies AS ALWAYS THE WEST WILL PAY THE 
HIGHEST SALARIES. 


Vacancies 


At this writing, February 7, 1920, we have hundreds 
of vacancies. Three extra managers are helping me 
nominate candidates at Boise alone. 


No Advance Enrollment Fee 
If you wish to enroll in either our Berkeley or Salt 
Lake office, send $1.00 for copying your papers. 


AACA 





communities. Those who return are never satisfied. 


Salaries 


Will it pay you to come West? It is impossible as 
yet to give schedules. All schools expect to raise 
materially. Rural and grade teachers will receive 


We work in the West alone—the only large Agency 
that does this. Hence our advertisement, your best 
medium to secure a western position. 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. ALEXANDER, Mer. 





R.R. Alexander. Mgr. 


Enroll at once. 
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FILL OUT AND SEND TO THE HOME OFFICE — BOISE, IDAHO. 
APPLICATION BLANK—NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

































































SEMREES re EN ace etn ids Spe cee UAt ase cd seen avensduc isbecvorens onder eesetnaaecsee IU t tas Se Pee eee Ne ee a aL oe aca gucadedsiancsakeens 
PG PEIN, Soo cao n ers coaeccvab eo uemar eco eim BN eas dsacienawctceaiedesreceotedesecacees is Cr ee Oa A ae 
Pe di alli aie cea AEN Rea SANA EAKEAAARAWIDAIAWadines sade eienene IS cy ET eee ITT Fee ON RT 
EDUCATION—Give explicit statements, dates, degrees, honors. If Normal Graduate, Advanced Course, state it. ~“@E 
Name of School Location Date Began | Date Finished | — 
_ eras yo ee EEE nh ee ee Bo Sek amane ASA oor Grad.?.... 
Ia Rr EERO e eee eed ks. od oss ho aah laa Wie cw nasawKesesdssasshoe'spondlsaesecdsceapbescicdees|aemeccneeest .. Adv. Grad.? . 
gol a nes Cu’ Ph vs Ma CN aad Ka PIS EAs ox cduadee<osneecaslnene unas donnssancddasefaauPatetnceeces ... Degrees? ... 
SERENE ot i edo, cee tet ead sevens 4 Nesbiabaia sdaYaebestSbseevacsesses Bree 2 Peny, tebe ert. eee .. Honors?...... 
EXPERIENCE —State briefly the positions you have held, when, where, how long. Be exact. Do not say merely ‘‘High School”? or ‘Grades.’ 
Grades or Subjects Location of Position Date Began | Date Finished No.feachers) Salary 
Present salary ?.......:.....<cc0se00 Salary desired ?.................008 Least salary you will accept ?.................... WORT ee ch daieck. Wécosss re oe 
WIRE F.......dscs0c00 je Physical defects ?.................0c00008 Be DORI Ts civ chniccdenssses Maeried f o..ccceiissasss. Children ? 
Church Membership ?...............ccc00 ceseeceeeeeoes AGENT SECO OO i osss sesh cn Sen cadinscssedsovees CEPURCALES Foss ciesececsess a 
Do you sing ?............ ia Do you play?............ PHSEPUMENE To... .5...50c00cce Semester hours studied in Department of Education alone?................ 
ace bv cpp ede a ea nepenep enn Shean ako pndeidls Sksdbiwanpinbndiadighadtaimubanenbnbbuntecdrestesedcvesserssdvenncesvvesuheacevencdunongte 
GSCI cdl. cn a vnmca cdlasnnnnanebaWvvencabebstensasand sestmercecasenacnsncasoonss LI EE AEST ODE TY EEL? Ce OE aD ee” 
a ES asada nn waneegsin eit evandvucbavea¥eeesebdiceeed dsscadeinscravenbiwtoonereen’ sass 
SaaS ea ana  8o a 3 oak 8s GIA sa 5a clc es cus xadcades sana sbuddesa'esWdavdebatiasbsn le eesdedeeeasestasiondssseceesoses 
No; 4—Position desired: ..........00.....6...0.0.cccccscecsevcsecs coeseceees sititecececseesstnenenenecscsssee tenenenenecnensneseteseeseessseseneneees Sap ee OO ceceeeetsesesenetissseetenseteeess 
REFERENCES ae 2 a 
NAME ADDRESS | OFFICIAL POSITION 
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Co recerccesssesesesesresesssseessees 
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I agree to pay the NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’. AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on my acceptance of a 
position through its services a commission of 5 per cent of my salary for the period of one school year, such 
commission payable either on acceptance or out of the first or second month’s salary. 
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Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of 
school, but also a bit of diplomacy. Thisindication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the 
parents and the latter have the power to makecr mar a teacher’s career. 


Seibert Souvenir No. 19 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. It is engraved in black, blue, 
red and gold, and is tied with a real silk blueribbon, Size is 3% x 6/4 inches. 

The inside of the folder consists of an eight page insert. On the first page is a greeting from 
teacher to pupils. An original poem entitled, “The Silent Bell” occupies three pages. 

On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school board, scholars, school district, township, 
county and state—which matter must be furnished when you order, We guarantee to print all names 
and data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire,a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover. This adds 
greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. Wecopy any photograph sent us, but prefera single photo, 
and not too small. Write name and address on the back of the photograph and it will be returned unin- 
jured, In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show the Statue of Liberty engraved in beauti- 
fulcolors. It is not necessary tosee samples before ordering as we positively will refund your money if 


goods are not exactly as represented. 


We have three styles of souvenirs this year including one for high schools 
and we will send samples upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 
Price List of Souvenirs 


The prices of our souvenirs 21e the same as last year, except that we ask you to send 10c for post- 
age with each order. This pays only part of the increase in the cost of material. 


Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain Photo You will certainly regret your neglect if you 
6 $1 10 $1 09 99 $9 10 $9 50 38-.+-$3 06-+--$3 78 allow the closing day of school to arrive without 
Bence 9. 1 88 Bhcccs B 28s00> BBS) £00 BAR... BO8 being provided with souvenirs to distribute among 
ddl LBS 26 20 284... 282 42... 380-... 419 Your pupils. Do not let this opportunity pass by. 
12 6. 150..-. 170 28-006 2 46.066 2 98 44.00 8 42..-. 4 26 Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No, 19 today 
Meccs 1 GBcccs 1.86 B0..00 2 GB..e> SIE 460000 8 54.00. 6 48 or write immediately for samples. Such things are 
Bice 8 TE 00s 2 OS. 2B as ee 458 too often postponed until too late. We have been 
18.... 18G.--. 218 34.... 282.... 846 50.... 3 78..-- 4 74 furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Sou- 
20.... 1 OR.vss 234 BG6..+- 2 94.... 8 62 52.... 390.... 4.90  venirs for the last twenty years. Our reputation 


Additiona! Copies 6c ea., with photo 7c ea. Envelopes to match ic ea. 
Number to Order. As many souvenirs should be 
ordered as_ there are names appcaringon them. Club Offer 


rimere pues names exceed the number of souve- 
nirs ordered, add 2c for each name in excess. 


is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 


If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you 
send in their orders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent 


discount on the entire lot. It will pay you to take advantage of this offer. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CoO., 80x 20 DOVER, OHIO 











Maénetic Power 


and Beauty 


YOURS Through This 
Wonderful New Method 


r, clear, forceful voice 
e greatest business 


the man or wor i] whose voice 
reveals a rich quality or resonance 
and power. Don’t envy the per- 
fect voice when it is actually 
within your reach! A few moments a day in your 
own home devoted to the remarkable Feuchtinger 
Method will bring surprising results in an unusually 
short time. If your voice is harsh, 
husky, droning, weak, stuttering, 
stammering or lisping this new 
method can work wonders foryou. 


Voice Culture Book Free 


Write today for our free illustrated 

» book on voice culture which we will 

y send you without obliga- 

. Find out why the perfect 

voice is such a success magnet, 

Read what hundreds of satisfied 

students have written us. 

how this remarkable course maj 

help you as it has helped thou- 

sands of others---among them 

European opera stars, speakers 


Perfect Voice Institute, 
Studio 3234, 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Copy this Sketch 
and let me see — aaa: 


you can do with it. Mn 
ad 
Oe 
sx \ 








you are ambitious to 

learn practical drawing 
jor profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
ised before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 






| Wanted : srosevrs 


~ Ah Ab AAAS Oe AO RS RAO RAR 
raining for Authorship | 
How towrite, what to write, " 
and where to sell. 
Cliete your mind. Deiiep 
“art of self expression, Make 


your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 

















- ah : 
Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, ,Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
} a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, “helpful advice. .. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare timc—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
1 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
‘li Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
#1 they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 































150-page illustrated catalogue freé, 
Please address 


| The Home Correspondence Scliool LOE 
Dept, 48, Springfield, Mass., e 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 




















to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you: pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 











WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 
COGRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 











H H H CUBA, PANAMA, 
Delightful Vacation Cruises “cosra'nica. 
Spring andSummerSailings, Particularson request. 
American Travel Club, Box L426, Wilmington, Del. 


PLAYS nitions PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 














Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 


Courses for High-School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
the Industrial Arts, and for those interested in the study of academic 






subjects cre given by correspondence. 





Address The University of Chiraga 
(Div.1) Chicago, Iinois 


All courses command cr 





Pupils’ Spending 


The extent to which the recent wide- 
spread wave of reckless spending has 
affected school boys and girls has been 
shown by recent figures compiled through 
efforts of the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department. Records made 
during one week in the public schools of 
LaCrosse, Wis., show that the high school 
pupils spent $1,471.14 for candy, sweets, 
movies, and other amusements. During 
the same week, the grade school pupils 
expended $1,289.39 in like manner. These 
figures were secured from questionnaires 
answered by 970 high school pupils and 
3044 from the grade schools. In order 
to secure accurate data, the high school 
pupils were not required to sign their 
names to their reports and were assured 
that the information would not be used 
to check up against any individual. With 
these figures as a basis, it is estimated 
that the high school pupils of LaCrosse 
would spend $57,374 and the grade pupils 
$50,286 during the 39 weeks of the school 
year. These expenditures of high school 
pupils would exceed by about $4000 the 
salaries paid during the period to the 
teachers employed to instruct these same 
pupils and the sums spent by the younger 
boys and girls would amount to about 
half the salaries of the teachers em- 
ployed. 





Dr. A. S. Hurst, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Syracuse University, has tendered 
his resignation to become Manager of 
the Syracuse office of the Union Teachers 
Agency. Dr. Hurst is one of the best 
known educators of the East. His in- 
timate acquaintance with hundreds of 
teachers and school officials and his four- 
teen years’ experience in training teach- 
ers in the University preceded by sev- 
eral years’ experience in public elemen- 
tary and high schools, eminently fits him 
for his new work. The personal service 
for which the Union Agency has been 
noted, will be under the direction of Dr. 
Hurst, who will spend considerable time 
in calling on school officials and teachers 
as well ds attending all important edu- 
cational conferences. The Union Agency 
has had a rapid development. Founded 
some five years ago by the late C. D. 
Brooks, it has reached out into a large 
constituency, now including many states. 





Do not be discouraged because your 
work is not appreciated. God never tires 
of making flowers and sunsets, although 
everybody does not stop to admire them. 


ftYourself for SALESMANSHIP 


Few month’s 








home training pre- 

600 to as. selemenship. | Sularios 

PAY at of everything live like ings. Serious aberes 
= success stories. He chows you BOW. 

Dept. 31D, Chicageyti, 
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YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
ou can improve by our course in Public 
eaking, dramatic reading andentertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children | to recite. 
Grad receive hand: 


Send 6c. in stamps for Lilustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
186 McLean Ave.,Highland Park, Detroit, Mich. 


Gregg Shorthand 


SHORTHAND-—reliable system taught by corres- 
pondence. Special course $20. This offer is made 
to readers of this magazine only, and it will be 
withdrawn April 30. 

Place this advertisement in an envelope with 
your name and address, and we will send further 
particulars for your consideration. 


Stebbing Schools, New Haven, Conn. 
FOR 


BIG SALARY you 


The Government or business concerns will start YOU on 
$1,100.00 to $1,500.00 a year as eeper or stenogra- 
pher—this we guarantee—or $2,400.00 to $5,000.00 as ac- 
countant when we train you. Thousands of positions to be 
filled. By a new method, indorsed by business men, we 
train you by mail or at our office within half usual time. 
Three hundred thousand Draughon - trained have made 
good. Clip and send this notice for particulars. Address 


Draughon’s College, 210-6, Nashville, Tenn. 


Publishes 
™ cash art ase 
eae signments 
MAGAZINE lessons an 
f articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
4 formation for artists and art students. 
y Satisfactory or money refunded. 20c a copy, $1 a year. 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H.LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 590, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Aint, 



































Learn To Teach Dancing 

We shall need 20 teachers in our schools at 

good salaries. We give you thorough training 

| in latest steps and teaching methods. Both 

correspondence and resident courses. Send 
stamp for booklet. 


| NASCI CULTURAL SCHOOL 
112 W. WAYNE, FT. WAYNE, IND. 














High School Course 
in Two Years FA 


are time. 


§) 
Here {s complete and simplified high school pom. - that you 
can finish in two years. Meets ail college entrance require- 
ments, d by leading memb of the facul 
Giese animal Teta NOSSenlsa what 
Ti or booklet an: u artic ‘Se Wi 
ever. Write today—NOW. bla o 
AMERICAN SCHOCL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
pt. _H-674, Chicago, U.S.A. 

















LEARN GREGG 
SHORTHAND AT H 8) M E 
SQUTLETF BOWE STUDE, coURgE, OF 21 LaSzoNG IN 


Schools. Typewritten personal instructi kk: i 
plainand eaay. TuitioNy NOW HALF PRICE TO THACHERS 
e 





nographers in demand, salaries high, and work pleasant. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak. 


EARNSIZOOAYEAR 


| fascinating, eo work, 


No expertence necessary, just common sense and our help 
to make your ‘‘happy thoughts’’ and Gail exercises into 
scenarios, Inthe lives of all people--in Yt R lije--are ‘many 
i incidents that will make hort appealing 3 the pro- 
} ducers are looking ‘for. Write now for our Free book of 
valuable information and special 

LL Chicago Photo 


Debates andOQrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollareach, Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


Law, Real Estate, Salesmanship, Auto, Engineeri: Dra 

Service, Business, High School, and Normal Goutses Thoughts 
taught by mail For “Free Tui n Plan,’’ Apply 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


p4 Stories, Poems, Plays,eto. ted 
Writers ee 


Learn How to Write 
Short Stories T= 's\ie 


stories, photoplays and feature articles. You 
can learn Fow to t 
id so. He and other great-writers haveon 
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How to Pass Examinations 
PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations with answers 
viewed carefully, wiil prepare the hae 


to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredia anystatein tke 


examinations were prepared, 
nearly a!l of them, under the direct super= 
My of J ace D ¢ gee peed 
lucation for ew a ormer 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Ilinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Union. These 

















Sixteen of them containing 29 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2. soak 
14 Yrs. of in Arithmetic,* ww ith Ans. $.25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Grammar, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of nGeography, wiihAns. .25 
14Yrs,o n] physiology, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of ns lings 3000 words .25 
14 Yrs. 0 in N etho 8, | WithAns. .25 
14 Yrs. o n Civil Gov.,* withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of in U.S. Hist.,* with Ags. .25 
14 Yrs. of n English Con. .* WithArs, .25 
14 Yrs.o n SchoolLew,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of n Reading,* with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs.o n Gen, History, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of n Rhetoric,* © with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of nLiterature, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. o in Botany, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. o n Physics, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. o nChemistry, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. o in ooloey. withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. o in Geolo: with eee. 25 
14 Yrs. of in Schadiliconens, withAns, ,25 
*Solutions given to all problems, $5.00 


Revised Editions in 1918, 


Any one of the above subjects 25 
\any eizht (8) $1. £0; | (14) caer 


Re er One SUSIELT wien 0 or more 
“BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc. sforallschool 
piaye and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes ,our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Bo 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Ill. 























CHEERFUL CLASSROOMS 


With very little trouble and a few Moore 
Push-Pins, teachers can make their class 
rooms cheerful and inviting by displaying on the 
walls pictures, drawings, and the work of the 
pupils themselves. The needle points will not injure 
plaster or woodwork and the glass a BE ft 








heads hold securely. No hammer 
needed. Simply twist them in with 
the fingers. For heavy pictures, use 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Hold up to 100 pounds, | 
Sol jardware, stationary. 


Brus ana phot Ro Supply Sto 15c per | 


packet 
Moore Push-Pin iene 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GIFT SUPREME 


A Box of Stationery, distinctly different. Something new, 
unique, original and exclusive. University Linen Fabrics, 
White, Blue or Rose Tint. 24 sheets, 24 envelopes with 
complete Monogram Initials, (executed to your order) to 
match shading of paper, envelopes street-addressed. Sta- 
tioners cannot supply you with this paper owing tomany 
combinations of alphabet. Included with each box is an 
exquisite sachet for your stationery or handkerchief box. 
Price 75c the box postpaid, and your money back, if you are 
not ——. Exquisite anniversary or holiday’ gifts. 
Correspondence Cards same price as letter sheets, 
FRANKLIN ART CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


GAS MOTOR and AUTOMGBILE LESSONS 


FREE 


pa ape -Boys, ee, neue learn Expert Motor 

during spare moments. 

poy and Motor Experts 3° = === 
frequently earn 


¢ MAIL 
$40 to $90 a week 7 Franklin Institute 


AT ONCE TO 
EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 
VPeneTAND MOTOR a Dept. R 813, Rochester, N.Y. 
OPERA Kindly send me absolutely 
emRae Ee O° , fee, bovk containing sanpe 
- ND AUTO 
SAMPLE 9” ATIC 


OPERATION AND CONSTRUC- 
LESSONS Pv TION as taught in 10 weeks spare 
FREE 


time work. 
4 NAME. . ceccceccccessccccccccccccecscccccveces 

















2 AMGETCEB. coccccccccccvcccccccccccccseccsevers R813 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Praises Teachers’ League 


Governor Smith of New York sent the | 
following letter to the Teachers’ Loyalty | 
League, an organization of New York 
teachers whose character is indicated by 
its name: 

**It is a pleasure to know that the 
Teachers’ Loyalty League is doing so 
much to imbue the minds of the youth 
of the city with the ideals and funda- 
mentals of loyalty and Americanism. 
Teachers generally contributed to the 
success of our forces in the world war 
by instilling in the minds of our future 
citizens those principles of patriotism 
which were so generally and so vigor- 
ously displayed during the conflict. 

**Now that the war is over we must 
turn our attention to combating the in- 
fluence of the secret, stealthy, persist- 
ent and most despicable propaganda of 
misrepresentation and deceit being car- 
ried on by those who would undermine 





the foundations of our Government and 
destroy her institutions, for the grati- | 
fication of their selfish desires. Your | 
organization is a powerful factor in the 
fight against this influence. May you 


doing and may your efforts be crowned | 


| with the success they deserve. 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary 


A nation wide celebration commemo- 
rating the landing of the Pilgrims three 
hundred years ago will mark the present 
year. But, indicating its deeper impor- 
tance, is the fact that the United States 
alone will not celebrate this important 
event in her early history. All English- 
speaking peoples will participate, and 
Great Britain, Canada and Australia will 
take part in commemorating what the 
Pilgrims stood for. 

Beginning with the lst of May in Eng- 
land, according to the plans of the Sul- 
grave Institution, the activities will com- 
mence, later at the old city of Leyden, 
Holland, and then in the United States. 
Again the Mayfiower will sail from Eng- 
land, following the route of the Pilgrims 
to Provincetown, Mass., which, in Au- 
gust, will be the scene of celebrations. 
Later Plymouth, Mass., will hold the 
center of the stage. 

It is expected that the events " mark- 
ing this tercentenary will be distributed 
throughout all parts of the United States, 
and will touch all sections and classes of 
people, and the schools will have an im- 
portant part in these celebrations. 


The Graphoscope Film Container 


As so many schools are adding film pro- 
jectors to their equipment, they will 
be especially interested in the safety 
features of the new type film container 
designed for use with the Graphoscope 
Junior machine. 

The reels of film are placed in the con- 
tainer with a spring hinged door and this 
container is located as close as possible 
to the projector so that it is very easy to 
transfer the reels of film from the pro- 
jector to the container, or vice versa. 
This does away with the open container 
on the floor of the room or near-by bench 
or table, and makes it possible for the 
operator to change the reels without mov- 
ing from his position. The handling of 
film in the open is therefore reduced to 
a minimum and of course the factor of 
safety naturally rises. 


continue in the good work you have been 


| 
| 
| 















| ame Poems You J Famous \ 
Want—Only 15¢ | Sen7'soo. 






Never before has such an unusually 
good collection of poems as the “101 
Famous Poems’? been put out, even at 
many times the low price of this book. 


In it are the poems that have stirred men’s 
feelings and sentiments in this and other 
ages—the poetry that is best fitted to be 
learned by students. 


Each poem has an appropriate photo of 
the author. Carefully edited by well known 





101 Best Songs 


Used wherever the 
English language is 
spoken. A time-tried 
collection of the best 
songs, in easy keys— 
with words and music 
complete. 

Prices: 7c each in 100 
lots, f. o. b. Chicago. 

$1.00 dozen, prepaid. 
Less than 12 at 10c 










































































educators. Each book contains a prose ]} each, prepaid. Sample 
supplement with the Declara- ]| copy FREE. 
a\ tion of Independence, Letter 
\ to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg | Everyday Songs 


Address, etc., etc. Just the 
book you need for school 
use. 


Bound in paper covers; 
handy mae (4423 x 8) 


A book of*simpler songs, 
especially for young voices. 
Aiso helps for teaching 
music. Prices 5c each in 
100iots, f.o.b. Chicago. $1.00 
per dozen prepaid. Less 
than 12 at 10c each, pre- 
paid, Sample copy FREE. 


Favorite Songs 
(Catholic Edition) 








Prices: 15 cents Has a complete Choralia 
each, In any quantity, with ns 2 and patriotic 

. airs. Prices: 7c each in 10 
prepaid. lots, f. 0. b. ‘Chicago. $1.00 
dozen, gee Less than 

12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


CABLE C0., 1216 Cable Building, Chicago S\_ Sample copy PRE. 7 














COMMENCEMENT 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, HELPS, SUGGESTIONS 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F, A. U. Painton, which has recently been published, is consulted. | 
Every angle of the subject iscovered. The harried and p« - <e d te: acher 
finds here the very feature or selection to assigneach student for his i vidual 
She Commencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainme V- 
oainiEceMenT elties. Educators and/students will find ita mine of Commencemer ty 
«= aN ANUAL j SCCONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12): Histories (7 er 
tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally origin <! fe tures), Class colo 


Class Grumbler ; 





(8 combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The W bwsia - 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); 3 Drill; Car 1; Class Songs (4); 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays ({ 9 En iglis oy and Latin); Suggest- 





ed Mottoes (107): Class Plays (4); Suggestions for No Progr: ’ 

Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, De! vate, Reunion, Co 

vention, Seance or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermor i). Beautiful 

cloth binding, gold lettering, clear, attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


" Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, Shadow Plays, Speak 





Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A a s Som 1 
occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free 
Denison's Plays and Entertainments are k eruwhere, 
The imprint *‘ Deni: *? signifies quality. Established over forty years 








T. S. DENISON & CO., 152 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Fire and insurance officials have highly 
recommended the container and regard it 
as having reduced the so-called danger of 
handling film to a minimum. 




















TVMERLAOQSUGALES LUTE LU 


Mabie at anes hina a Free Chtalen of 


| EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


Every well known picture in the world is illustrated 
and priced, also size and color given. [he most 
elaborate and complete book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. A copy will be sent Free upon application. 


WALTER L. LILLIE 
184 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 





Address ee hon Educational Department 


PUDULUANAAUUALLAODOALAIUOL/ 4444412 O0G44N0ANENESEULANGAUULYENORDUL410( 14491004400 OL4RSOGAAQLALL 








10 ft. Slide > 
Bedway either galvanized sheet steel or Rock Maple. 12 ft, 
$18,00—14 ft. 22.00, Height one-hali of length. Guarantee 


prompt shipment on receipt of order. Pay when received. 


Credit cheerfally given to Teachers and Superintendents. F 











American Play Ground Co., Dept. A, Anderson, Ind. 
































Keep nose and head clear wi - 
Kondon’s, It prevents infe 

colds and catarrh. Just as im- 
portant as cleaning the teeth, 


Let me 
give you- 


KONDON Ss 
CATARRHAL JELLY 
~a reoular 


30+size tube of it 
sdicbais- 


steps for 
better 
health 















We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s 
and to advise this healthy 
habit to their boys and girls. 


























Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pur ils. We will 
, but a re ‘e* 
Kondo 


SOLD 
BY ALL 
DEALER® 









send you, not a sample 
ular size 30¢ tube of 












Clip this Coupon. Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 

KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis 





Minn. 
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weeks, 


The expenses are the lowest. 


Old College Building 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open June 1, 1920 and will continue twelve 
An exceptional opportunity is offered the teacher or prospective teacher to combine 
the summer vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. 
there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 
Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 


Tuition $20.00 for the term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the 
term, and rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term, 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


| HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 


INIVED CIT 
UINi ER SI 


ry” 


INDIANA 





During the summer session 


Valparaiso, Indiana | 
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Established 1886 as the Chicago 
Kindergarten College, Elizabeth 
Harrison, President. It is one of 
the oldest and largest Training 
Schools for teachers of children. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 13 


Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. 
and Primary Demonstration School for children, using 
Problem-Project method. Observation in Kindergarten and 
Primary grades in Chicago public and private schools. 
Lectures upon Present Day Problems in Community Living 
by prominent Chicago educators and social workers. 
courses in nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festi- 
vals and pageants, children’s literature and the art of story 
telling, playground methods with observation in Chicago's 
wf municipal playgrounds. 


Kindergarten 


Special 


Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes 
ride from center of city. 
to summer students—parks, bathing beaches, tennis and golf, 
theatre concerts and opera. 


icago offers many recreations 


For illustrated bulletin, address : 


Box 301, 2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 

















a summer in Chica; 


REGISTRAR, DEPT. N 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


ACCREDITED 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1920 
REGISTRATION JUNE 28 
SPECIALIZES IN PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY TRAINING. 


J Courses conducted by experts. Unlimited demand for experienced teachers. Ideal residential location and surroundings for 
Gnlave Comey — Why not prepare yourself to be a supervisor and command the maximum salary? Send for illustrated catalog. | 


701 RUSH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 














‘PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER CAMP SESSION 
: July 5---August 13 


]F you are seeking an 
opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement 
and a vacation in the 
great outdoors under 
Girl Scout leadership, 
come to THE ISLAND, Gull 
Lake, Mich., the lake of clear 
waters, sunshine and sandy 
shore, 

Accredited Girl Scout School 
= for Captains ; certificate given at 
= successful completion of courses in Playground, Public 


School Methods, Dancing, Canoeing, a er 
i der Misa L Ba: one 0! 
the three ‘Chalif gold me medal holders. Limited Registration. 
WARD CRAMPTON, M. D., Dean, 
Box Ne bes Battle Creek, Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








Physical Education 


For Women 


Established 1903 
6 WEEKS SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 28—Aug. 7 


Normal course in all 
branches of physical 
education under well 
known and experienced 
teachers. Games, gym- 
nastics, athletics, danc- 
ing as well as theory 
classes, 


|} DANCING — Madeline 
Burtner Hazlitt will be 
here during the entire 
session giving all the new 
work in Interpretative, 
PETIT a —. Ry 

icago’s ND ature lancing; 

tn hk . Baby Studies in dancing, 


Two year normal course open in September. 
Summer Camp in MICHIGAN—June 5-July 3. 


SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 





School 








PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCA —— 

For catalogs of summer and winter work 
Registrar: 

Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 








430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















Salary Increases in New York 


New York State is taking substantial 
notice of the question of teachers’ sala- 
ries. Last year it provided for an advance 
of $100 per year outright to teachers 
throughout the state outside of the cities, 
this amount to be paid by the state, with 
provision for a stated minimum salary 
and a yearly increase to a maximum rate 
in the cities. For the 53,000 village and 
rural teachers this called for an expend- 
iture by the state of $5,300,000. 

Under a bill introduced in both branches 
of the legislature on March 8, a 40% in- 
crease is given to teachers and supervi- 
sors receiving less than $2600; 30% to 
those with salaries of $4000; and 20% to 
those with salaries in excess of $4000. 
Of this increase the state is to pay one 
half. The joint statement issued by the 
introducers expressed the hope that the 
bill would remedy the existing teacher 
shortage, bringing back to the schools a 
great number of teachers who had left 
them and attracting to training schools 
desirable men and women. The bill is 
sponsored by the joint education commit- 
tee and is therefore expected to pass. 

At some of the hearings for this com- 
mittee the fact was brought out that 
more than 1500 teachers in New York 
City had resigned during the year and 
that as a result there are 70,000 children 
out of the schools every day because 
there are no teachers to hold their classes 
or substitutes to fill their places. The 
measure was opposed by representatives 
of real estate owners in New York City 
who asserted that the city teachers were 
now the highest paid of any in the coun- 
try. It is estimated by one of the city 
officials that the passage of the bill would 
cost the city $12,000,000. It is, however, 
generally supported by the civic bodies 
of the city and business organizations 
who realize that the shortage of teachers 
is a vital question in the life of the city 
and that only an increase in salary some- 
what proportionate to those in other lines 
can remove the difficulty. 

One of the teachers receiving $1,100 a 
year, answered the Real Estate Owners’ 
representatives when they said the dig- 
nity and social position of the teachers 
was ‘‘lowered because of the grasping 
for money’’: ‘‘My pay increase was $2 
a week and my landlord raised my rent 
$11. I regret my landlord would not 
accept dignity and social position in lieu 
of rent.’’ 

‘*You pay a carpenter $75 a week to 
drive nails and school teachers $75 a 
month to drive ideas into the minds of 
your children,’’ said a principal of an 
East Side school. 


A Part of the Government 


Ihe binding ties between the citizens 
and the government knotted by invest- 
ment in government securities are well 
illustrated by a letter recently addressed 
to David F. Houston, Secretary of the 
Treasury. This letter shows that even 
in the heart of a ten year old boy, pos- 
session of government savings securities 
has developed a feeling of nearness and 
personal acquaintanceship and interest 
in the government which could have been 
produced by no other means. 

The letter reads: 


**La Crosse, Wis., 2-12-1920 
Dear Sir :— 

Well we are all well and hope this 
will find you the same. And so it has 
been pretty cold so y I have four of 
your stamp. So good bye. 

Edward Kersten’’ 


Edward felt that he had a personal in- 
terest and owned part in the government 
and that he had established a personal 
relationship with the officials of that 
government through hisinvestment. He 
felt a personal interest in them and knew 
that they had a personal interest in him 
asaninvestor. So he did the natural and 
courteous thing in expressing his good 
wishes to the Secretary. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers _College 


June 23— SUMMER SCHOOL —Aug. 2. 
College and_Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, Il. Primary, III. 
Fevorcend. Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment— 
Central Location—Accredited. Address Registrar, 
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Aoi 
SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JUNE 28 TO 
SEPTEMBER 1'7 





ALL ART COURSES 
ZNCLUDING 
OUT’OF-DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 81 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 
























“In the Heart of America 
$1800 To $5000 A Year 
Absolutely Guaranteed 
A Great School Big Summer Term Begins June 7 
A Great City Only 3 to 5 Months Required 





Teachers, utilize your educational experience and improve 
ur opportunitics by attending the big summer session at the 
erian. Here you will fi unsateeened facilities, master 
methods, rors rh latest system, and the on bers! el protective" 
ced in 
one of the hi teber < executive, administrative, OF pt po- 
sitions ata salary of $180) to $5000 @ year, “which is determined 
by course. pursu met. ion: i to school 
rooms, diving quarts nel general environment. Our big co- 
operative (teachers "Flan enables you to secure Ransomerian 
service at actual cost which means a saving of p75, to $150. 
Employment furnished topay living expenses if des 
est curriculum offered by any schoo 








cretarial, 
Finance, Sterogranhy: and Court Reporting, Professiona Pen- 
manship, Ci Ci 
Teaching, Elocution and Orato’ » Higher Accountancy and 
International Merchandising. Both’ and women are elig- 
ible. Write today, tell us of your abilities and ambitions, and 
you Bt pd without obli, tion the history of the stupen- 
dous demand for teachers as business specialists that prompted 
our aking this gehy together with a copy of the Ranso- 
merian College Yea one of our favorite pens, ‘and e a 
superscription fresh een the hand of the cnampion prize we 
ning penman of the world. Immediate action is necessar 








this proposition is limited to the first 100 applications rece’ ae 






o. 
SD MUIICVTE ASAHI E> 
Husiness Srhoal 
1332-40 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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OF PENMANSHIP 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 to August 28,1920. Openthe year round. 
Prepare to teach or supervise penmanship in public, 
high and business schools, normals, etc., and increase 
your salary efficiency. Individual and Class 
Instruction. 

Skillful, Experienced Instructors, 
Great opportunities. Graduates in demand. Write 
for literacure. 

ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSEIP 
Headquarters for Good Penmanship. 
Home of the Zaner Method of Writing. 
Columbus, Ohio. 














High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 


log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. C- 








Lyceum Arts 
| Conservatory (Inc.) 


Elias Day, Director 


“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work.” 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28—August 1 
(Six Weeks) 
Write for detailed information and free catalog. | 
Address Registrar, Dept. N. I. | 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago | 























Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, C 





















You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
——_ a nA pes of ow and ae 

e Conservatory o: usic giv- 
ing ae by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons ae the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
—* is now attained. 

The instruction of ¢ a master—the individual 
touchofan 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by edopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results, age can learn at home. 

rite, telling us course ww - 
Any Instrument (rerestedin® Pisoo Have 
Voice, hems Scheel Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or oe Be rgan—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want, now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6285Siegel-Myers Building ‘© Chicago, Illinois 





~wsyour ‘sto 





Teachers use 
Scientific Side of Music 


By VERA AMICA JOHNSON 


For all music students. Imparts by most effective 
method much needed knowledge of music iunda- 
mentals. Useful to teachers in helping pupils to 
greater progress and more complete understanding 
of phrasing, analysis, barring, chords, scales, and expres- 
sion. Use with students from first year up. Much subject 
matter not found in text books. Makes teacher’s work less 
fatiguing. Helps pupils interpret more sympathetically 
and understandingly. A unique plan of teaching funda- 
mentals—simple, effective, quickly mastered. Personal 
attention of author for clearer understanding. Special 
proposition of interest to teachers. Authoritative opinions 
of Miss Johnson and her pioneer work in hitherto unex- 
ploréd field of teaching sent free. No obligation to you. 
Write now to Teachers Service Department A. 


Vera Amica Johnson 222 Pleasant Street 


Leominster, Mass. 








“The Gypsy Picnic” 


The Little Musical Play, which is the most 
talked about Childrens Entertainment ever 
written. Interesting and entertaining, with 
catchy music, which is easy to learn, but hard 
to forget. 

Copy loaned for examination if 5 cent postal 
charges is sent with request. To be returned 
postpaid if not purchased. 


ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUB. CO., 
Department N. 
216 Mulberry Street, Millville, N. J. 


MUSIC :trurtone FREE 


Banjo. . Ete. Beginner 
llustrations make 














TAUGHT 
Your Home 








Organ, Vialin Mandolin, Guitar 
lesson 


abo! oe di 
cet Bai ne about de per day to cover cort of 


ERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bollding, CHICAGO 
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[DOUBLE MeL A R SA LARY' 





You can easily doit. of 
BOWLING GREEN’ BUSINESS ‘UNIVERSITY, 
2424 College St., Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
This Uni y is dited by the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools. 


= Learn od Home 


Civil Serves _ 

Write for FREE : 

ticulars of all gy 

BROWN’S HOME-STUDY Sonoot, 
500 Brown Blidg., Peoria, II! 






























Educational Notes 


Education Association will be held at | 
Salt Lake City, July 4tol10. The 1913, 
meeting was held in that city. 


their owners, it is expected that faver- 
able rates with stop-over privileges will 
be secured. 


Jacob Gould Schurman, President of 
Cornell University since 1892, has re- 
signed. He gives as a reason that he 
believes he has served in that position 
long enough, and that the University 
needs the ‘‘new blood’’ which a new man 
i? bring. Dr. Schurman is 66 years 
old. 


Physical education of children between 
the ages of 6 and 18 is proposed in a bill 
introduced in the United State Senate by 
Senator Capper, of Kansas. The measure 
would appropriate $10,000,000 for the 
work, which would be carried out through 
the Bureau of Education. ‘‘I believe 
universal physical education in the 
schools will give the youth of the country 
most of the practical benefits argued for 
military training without the insidious 


training,’’ said Senator Capper. 


As a result of recommendations by 
the New York State examinations board, 
a new plan will go into effect in 1921 re- 
garding the requirements for a college 
entrance diploma. Candidates for col- 
lege entrance will be required to give 
satisfactory evidence of completion of a 
four years’ secondary school course, ap- 
proved by the board. They will also be 
required to pass examinations in four 
years of English, three years of ancient 
or modern language, and two and one- 
half years in mathematics, and an exam- 
ination in either one year of history, one 
year of physics or chemistry, and one 
year in a second foreign language. An 
average rating of 75 per cent will be re- 
quired in these examinations, no single 
rating to be accepted lower than 60 per 
cent. 


In a spelling test in Americanization 
words given to 1,543 pupils in P. S. 66, 
Brooklyn, there were 231 pupils who 
spelled every word correctly. Following 
up the study of important American doc- 
uments urged at the beginning of the 
school year, Principal Kathleen M. Ken- 
nedy selected from the Declaration of 
Independence, Preamble to the Consti- 
tution, Bill of Rights, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Speech and Wilson’s War Message, 
words for testing the spelling ability of 
the various grades. The best record was 
made by the 8th grade with 95% of the 
words correctly spelled. The records for 
the other grades show 89% correct for 
the 7th grade, 90% for the 6th grade, 
93%for the 5th, 88% for the 4th, 82% for 
the 8rd. There were 1,028 pupils mak- 
ing a mark above 90% and only 200 be- 
low 70%. Copies of these Americaniza- 
tion words and results secured in these 
tests can be secured from the Institute 
for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, 
New York, which is making the compil- 
ation for a number of schools. 





The Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency of 
Denver, Colorado, has now five branch 
agencies, namely: Portland, Ore., 1312 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., with Mr. 
Frank K. Welles, as Manager; Los 
Angeles, Calif., 686 Chamber of Com- 
merce, with Mr. John C. Epperson as 
Manager; Chicago, Ill., Lytton Bldg., 14 
E. Jackson Blvd., with Mr. H. S. Stice 
as Manager; Minneapolis, Minn., 327 
14th Ave., S. E., with Mr. F. B. Reed 
as Manager, and Kansas City, Mo. The 
home office and its five branch agencies 
register teachers without enrollment fee. 
‘the Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency was 
established in 1906 and has long been 
known for the efficient service it renders 





to teachers and employers of teachers. 








Fascinating and Educational W 


rates, Students can earn living expenses W! 
rome Telegraph and Wireless nt 





LEARN WIRELESS | TELEGRAPHY 


United States Shipping Board cp a wet a a ote 
Bh, Travel all over Ee onl secure, free, unsurpassed bigsalary, 
We Also Teach Morse (Wire) Telegraphy and fatane # 


School established 45 years. Badosesd by yiscem, rele OE 


living accomm ions andearna 


y and telegt graph officials. 


noth neg Indiana 





38th St. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The annual convention of the National | 


Now 
that railroads are again in the hands of | 





undesirable effects of compulsory military | 











ent in the 











<= =. that eyes ‘may s see 


Think of every refinement, every 
optical improvement that can possi- 
bly go into the microscope — and 
you will find these advantages pres- 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPES 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
Simply because Bausch & Lomb have built microscopes for nearly fi fty 





years and have in that time followed every possible line of development, 
research and experiment that could improve the quality of the service 
given by their product. 
There is a Bausch & Lomb model for every micro 
scopical requirement. Ask for our new Catalog. 
Model FS2, with BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
two objectivesin New York Washington San Francisco Chicago London 
* . Leading American Makers of Phot: ah ic Ler . Microscopes, Project A pre Bak - 
ee 00. cons), Ophthal yy — nas and J antec I ven rocraphic Aj ratus, Ra bind 
— « _ -S Arm 1 a chili t Reflectors, Stereo-Prian jinoculars, Magnifiers 
piece ” nd O ther Highs ~Grade Optic Ep IM, “2 ene ‘ pie senes o b SEREROre, 
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Pil Teach 


Piano To 


18,000 This Year 


Last year! taught about 7,000 persons, "Way back 
in 1691, when I first started, I taught 12, and the 
public nearly laughed me out of even those few 
students. My method was then looked upon as a 
huge joke. 

How do you account for this marked change in 
the public attitude? Could it be that there is 
really something ORIGINAL and BETTER about 
my method? My free booklet, “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ,” willinterest and inform you. 

My students become skilled players of the piano 
or organ in quarter the usual time—at quarter 
the usual cost. 

To persons who have not previously heard of my method, 
this may seem a pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring you to any number 
of my graduates in any part of 
the world, 


There isn’t a State in the 
Union that doesn’t contain a 
Score or more skilled players of 


the piano or organ who obtain- 
ed their entire training from 
me by mail, 

Investigate by writing for 
my 64-page free booklet, “How 
to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 

My way of teaching piano or 
“| organ is entirely different 
from all others, Out of every 
four hours of study one hour is 
spent enfirely away froin the 
keyboard 





learning something 
about Harmony and Thé Laws 
of Music, This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of the 
“‘old school,” who still think 
that Icarning pia: 





10 is solely a 
“finger gymnas- 
tics.’ When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish 
twice 


problem of 


as much because you 


understand what you we 


doing. Within four lessons [ 
enable you to play an interest- 


the ori 





ing piece not only in 
nal key, but in all other keys 
as well. 

I make use of every possible 
scientific help—many of which 
41 are entirely unknown to the 
averageteacher. My patented 
invention, the COLOROTONE, 
sweeps away playing difficul- 
ties that have troubled stu- 
dents for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usually a 


**night mare’’ to students—be- 





comes easy and fascinating. 
With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and 
exclusive invention, QUINN- 
DEX. Quinn-dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving-picture 

device, which enables you to 
4 right before your eyes, 
every movement of my hands 
at the keyboard. You 
tually see the fingers move, 
Instead of having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger movements from MEMORY—which 
cannot be always accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of practice. The COLOR- 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio N 4, Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 





see, 


ac- 




















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. 


Louis Exposition 


OTONE and QUINN - DEX save you months and years of 
wasted effort They car obtair 
there is nothing else anywher emot i r 

Men and women who have failed b 
quickly and easily attained su wi 1 x 
In al] essential ways you are in closer t h ‘ 
if you were stud gw by the al rm 
cost you only 43 cents each—and they A rr 
recent developments in scientific teac I 
of moderate means, t method of 
to all others, and even fo e wealthi 
nothing elfen at a 

You may be certain that your progr at all t n 
accord with the best musical thou, of the pi r huy 
and this makes all the diiverence in the 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished n i ° 
would not recommend any Course it t rest it 
beginners, or experienced player old You ad 
vance as rapidly or a lowly a h 
music is supplied without extra ‘ 4 diploma is 
granted. Write today, without « ” O t for 


page free booklet, “How to | 








-——- “FREE BOOK COUPON- — -— 


| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio N 4 
Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


WY 


Please send me, without cost or oblisation, y 
free booklet, ‘How to Learn Piano or Orrsn.”"; i 
full particulars of your Course and 
Tuition offer, 


pecial red 4 


| Name .... 


| Address. . 


















A 200 Volume Library for $20.9 








ow 10 CENTS 
A VOLUME 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 








Important Notice 


The Prices of the Instructor School Libraries described below will be advanced 20% (2 cents on each volume) on 
April 15, 1920. All prices quoted in this advertisement good only until that date. SAVE BY ORDERING NOW. 








The Instructor School Library Books, because of their very low price, 
largest—to procure a library of carefully selected, well graded books exac 


These books provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil in the school. 
village and rural schools throughout the country. 


cational authorities generally and are in use in thousands of city, 


have made it possible for any school—from the smallest to the 


tly suited to its particular needs. 
They have the endorsement of edu- 


If your school does not already possess an Instructor School Library, you should investigate the matter without further delay. 


Teach Children to Read Good Books 


In the schools of today much time and attention is given to teaching children 
How to read but in many cases no real effort is made to train them in What to read. 


This accounts in a large measure for the fact that so many boys and girls be- 
come addicted later in their school life to the reading of cheap, trashy novels and 
other literature equally unprofitable. 

The Instructor School Library Books offer a convenient and inexpensive means of 
teaching children the habit of reading good books. The two hundred titles—a list of 
which is given at the left—were selected in part from what has come to be recog- 
nized as the world’s best literature—selections from the masterpieces of standard 
authors and poets whose works are most used in the schoolroom. They also in- 
clude many choice selections from the works of present day writers with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and tend to promote 
a love for the good and the clean and the upright. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They are attractive in ap- 
pearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, interesting. Then, too, they are 
small and this to the child mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a 
large volume represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books—they want to 
read them. In fact, many teachers not only use these books for supplementary 
reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading them as a re- 
ward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, 
under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. For by devoting 
such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading good litera- 
ture can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of infor- 
mation gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $20.00 














4 
| A il aed 
te j ii U an Hwee BIE 


Instructor School Library Books are put up in sets suited to the requirements 
of pupils of different ages. For the graded school the Complete Instructor School 
Library, containing a standard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for 
each grade from the first to the eighth—is ideal. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and 
substantial form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a com- 
plete course of reading adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of 
school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and help- 
fulness to children, There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the litile ones—fascinating 
tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls—the best literary clas- 
sics for the older pupils. 

The books are well printed, contain many illustrations, and are bound in substantial limp cloth covers 
in varied and attractive colors. 

The Complete Instructor School Library is put up in strong cloth covered boxes, one box for each grade 
group of twenty-five books. This arrangement isexceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the 
books for any grade to be kept on the teacher's desk where they will be constantly available for supple- 
mentary reading in class work. Included with each grade group is a record book for the teacher to use in 
keeping a record of the books read by each pupil, 


The price of the Complete Library of 200 books in boxes is $20.00. The price of 
each grade group of 25 books (with box) is $2.75. . 


Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 


PRICE $10.00 


For smaller libraries and forungraded 
schools, where fewer books are desired 
than are contained in the Complete In- 
structor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight 
grade groups and put up in a cloth- 
covered, hinged-top, drop-front case as illustrated 
above. A record book for the teacher’s use is includ- 
ed with each library. Except that it contains only 


one-half the number of books, this library is in every 
respect the equal of the Complete Instructor School 


Library. 
Price, including box, $10.00. 
to obtain at least one of these Lib Sets. If 
No School Is Too Small funds are ‘not available for the purchase of os 
s, the necessary money may ea: r ils. it 
booklet, ‘‘Fifty Ways to fake Eitnay e will | be pladly pany +3 alien “ oe ? 








Published Jointly By | 























Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete 
Instructor School Library—25 Titles for Each Grade from 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 


27C Eleven Fablesfrom Aesop 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 

228C First Term Primer 

300C Four Little Bushy Tails 

262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 

269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 

270C Four Little Cotton Tails in 
acation 

268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
inter 


SECOND GRADE GROUP 


38C Adventures of a Browrie 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
204C Boyhood of Lincoln 
64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65C Child Lifein the Colonies—II 
Pennsylvania) 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—Ill 
(Virginia) 
152C Child’s Garden of Verses 


THIRD GRADE GROUP 


183C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea 


and the Teacup 
137C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
Part Il. Story of 


Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
188C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part Ill. Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 
49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
62C Children of the South Lands—I 
(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63C Children ofthe South Lands—Il 
(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) 


FOURTH GRADE GROUP 


201C Alice’s First Adventures in 


onderian 


202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 


onderlan 
79C A Little New England Viking 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse 


ani son 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut) » 


FIFTH GRADE GRO 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 
188C A Dog of Flanders 
243C Famous Artists—III—Millet 
265C Four Little’ Discoverers in 


Panama 
16C Explorations of the Northwest 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 
108C History in Verse (Sheridan's 
independen 


% ce Bell, etc.) 
199C Jackanapes 


SIXTH GRADE GRO 


281C Builders of the World 
73C Four t Musicians: 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 


. Resins, etc.) 


114C Great Eur Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) 
115C Great Euro pe —Il 
ome 
168C Great Ei Cities—Ill (St. 
.* eage, aS 


SEVENTH GRADE G 


119C Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other 
14C Evangeline _ [Poems 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
ones Kin te , Aral 
in: s Gree! eroes— Fart 
The Story af Theseus 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 


EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 


271C Animal Husbandry — Horses 
and Cattle 

272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep 
and Swine 

252C Battle of Waterloo 

150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 

and Jeffer- 





127C Gray's Fl 
216C Lamb's Talesfrom Shakespeare 


Price: $2.75 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
$20.00 for the complete set of eight groups. 


covered box. 


29C Indian Myths 
290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life 


eader 
31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
1C Little Plant People—Part I 
2C Little Plant People—Part II 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 


37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 
135C Little Footie of the Hills (Dry 
ir an Soil Plants) 
36C Little Red Riding Hood 
39C Little Wood Friends 
48C Nature Myths 
206C Picture Sandy Stories for Little 


en 
233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
50C Reynard the Fox « 





167C Famous Artists — I-— Landseer | 


and 
44C Famous. Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
90C Fifteen Selections from Lane 
fellow—( Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
35C Goody Two Shoes 


Indian Children Tales 
203C Little Plant People of the 
aterways 


71C Selections from Hiawatha 


134C Conquests of Little Plant People 
205C Eyes and_No Eyes and The 


Three Giants 
207C Famous Arrtists—IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo 
172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
248C Makers of European History 
227C Our Animal Friends 
212C Stories from Robin Hood 


77C Story of Cotton . 
82C Story of Daniel Boone 


8C King of the Golden River 
118C Little Daffydowndilly 


Other Stories 
189C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
4C Poems owing—II 
81C Story of DeSoto 
217C Story of Florence Nightingale 
182C Story of Joan of Arc 
98C Story of Nathan Hale 
218C Story of Peter Cooper 


and 


117C Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
287C Lifein Colonial Da 
king of the Word 


280C Ma 
116C Old 
Ri 


The Black Prince) 
163C Stories of Courage 
Story of Iron 
298C Story of Leather 
106C Story of Mexico , 





149C Man Without a Country, The 
260C Oliver Twist 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—lIll 

22C Rab and His Friends 

11C Rip Van Winkle 

15C Snowbound 
189C Stories of Heroism 

iC Story of Belgium 

192C Story of Jean Valjean , 





288C eo Adventures of Ulysses 
- t 
239C Lanite "| jammed of Ulysses 


—Fart 
259C Last of Mohicans 
278C Mars and Its Mysteries 
236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 
128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
297C Story of David Copperfield 
147C San of King Arthur, as told by 

nyson 


UP\ 


UP 





enny: 
251C Story of Language 


82C Patriotic Stories 
288C Primer from Fableland 

46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for | 

nners 

33C Stories from Andersen 

34C Stories from Grimm 

30C Story of a Sunbeam 
245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 

54C Story of Columbus Stories 

7C Story of Longfellow 

67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 

59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
2200 Story of the Christ Child 

48C Story of the Mayflower 

21C Story of the Pilgrims : 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 

40C Wings and Stings 


195C Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 
51C Story of Flax 
rts — of Washingt 
tory ion 
41C Story of Wool 


68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
( Allen ai een 
Mountain Boys) 


69C Stories of 


(Aroun 
70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
164C The Little Brown Baby and 


er Babies R 


the Revolution—II 


84C Story of David Crockett 
91C Story of Eugene Field 
83C Story of Printing 
178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 
76C Story of Wheat [Hill 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
178C Tara of the Tents 
171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C Story of Silk 
61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
94C Story of Sugar 
97C Story of the Norsemen 
The Child of Urbino 
2440 What Happened at the Zoo 


and Other Stories 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) - 


188C Story of Napoleon 
144C Story of Steam 
283C Stories of Time 
185C Story of the First Crusade 
211C The Golden Fleece 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
184C The Nurnberg Stove 
258C The Pilgrim's Progress 
10C The Snow Image 
24C Three Golden Apples 


OUP 

2840 Story of Little Nell 

285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
286C Story of Slavery 

2240 Story of William Tell 

120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
225C Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
2470 The Chinese and Their Country 
296C Uncle Tom's Cabin 

246C What! Sawin Japan 


242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 
241C Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
Deserted Village 
20C The Great Stone Face, Rill 
rom the Town Pump 
231C The Trail (Condensed 
from Par 


kman) 
279C True Story of the Man in the 
‘Moon 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
158C i 


Washington's Farewell Address 
snd Otene Posen 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHIN G COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


! ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 




















April 1020 


Change in price of the 


Bird Pictures in Colors 


After MAY 1, 1920, the price of the BIRD 


PICTURES IN COLORS will be 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 








Two Cents Each for 15 or more. 


Until May 1, you can buy these at 





BLUE JAY 


Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 


| Also Animals, Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, etc., in natural colors. 
“ Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 common birds and a very brief 


description of each. 





Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 


Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 1600 miniature il- 
lustrations, 54 pictures each about 2x2%, all for 15 cents. 
[Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents, in coin 


or stamps. ] 


In every home or schoolroom 
this Catalogue 
more than 





“ Mauve. 
SHEEP—SPRING 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


[This beautiful picture, at left, 
about 15x26, with no white mar- 
gin, for $1.50.] 


is worth much 
its cost. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


The price of these will be advanced 
later, 
Each for two or more, or $1.25 for a 
single picture. 


World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size, 3x3!4. For30or more. 
Two Cent Size, 5'2x8. For15or more. 


Ten Cent Size, 10x12. 


5% 


Reproductions of the 






For 5 or more. 


2250 subjects in the Two Cent Size. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice Art Subjects, each 
x 8 No two alike. 





Buy Large Pictures for Framing NOW. 


NOW they cost only One Dollar 


SIR GALAHAD 


“Size 22x 28 including the white margin. 
(See February advertisement in this paper.] Sir Galahad~—The Mill—The 


Shepherdess—‘‘Can’t You Talk ?”’ are all beautiful subjects. 





The Tercentenary of The Landing of the Pilgrims 


1620—1920 
What better chance to teach history stories than during this year? Use 


the Perry Pictures in teaching the story of the Pilgrims. 





Send 40 cents for 20 pictures of 
the Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, ‘The 
Mayflower, ete. Each 5% x8. 


Smaller size3x3'4. 30 for 30 cents. 


[Either of these two pictures on 
paper 22x28, for $1.25. The two 
for $2.00. 





Hofmann, 


CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS 


Box 13, 


Herring, 
THREE MEMBERS OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Malden, Massachusetts. 
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An Experiment in Religious 
Education 


Backed by the consent and encourage- 
ment of Dr. John H. Finley, State Com- 
missioner of Education, the Rochester, 
N. Y., Board of Education has adopted a 
resolution to co-operate with any prop- 
erly equipped city church which desires 
to start a class in non-sectarian religious 
education for the benefit of school child- 
ren. The first class, consisting of thirty 
pupils in the Jefferson Junior High School, 
meets once a week at the North Pres- 
byterian Church, the subjects for the 
present term being ‘‘An Introduction to 
the Bible,’’ and ‘‘Characters of the Old 
Testament.’’ The balopticon and stere- 
opticon are used as visualizing aids. Dr. 
Finley kas personally expressed to 
Herbert S. Weet, the Rochester Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the hope that the ex- 
periment will be successful and that 
other communities in the state and 
throughout the country will make similar 
arrangements for religious instruction 
in‘ the public schools. 


The American Physical Education As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
in New York from April 7 to April 10. 
Dr. Dudley B. Reed of Chicago is presi- 
dent of the Association for 1920, having 
been elected at the recent meeting of the 
National Council of the organization. 
Miss Ethel Perrin, Director of Physical 
Education in the Public Schools of De- 
troit, is the new vice-president, while Dr. 
J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, and Mrs. 
Persis B. McCurdy, were re-elected as 
secretary-treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, respectively. Dr. McCurdy stated 
at the Council meeting that 38,237 more 
teachers of physical education were 
heeded than are now available. Dr. 
William Burdick of Baltimore is the re- 
tiring president of the Association. 





Teachers Needed in the 
Phil 


ilippines 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission states that a number of teachers 
are needed for duty in the high schools 
in the Philippine Islands. It has an- 
nounced competitive examinations which 
are open to both men and women. The 
examination does not require the appli- 
cants to assemble for written tests, but 
ratings will be based upon the elements 
of education, training, and experience, 
and upon physical ability, as shown by 
the application and corroborative evi- 
dence. The opportunity for travel offered 
by these positions should be attractive. 
Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the sec- 
retary of.the U. S. civil service board 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Seattle or San 
Francisco, or from the U. 8. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


National Council Boy Scouts 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
will be held in Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on March 25th and 26th. This 
will be followed by a monster Boy Scout 
rally to be held March 27th. At this 
rally from five to ten thousand boys will 
give ascout demonstration. Major-Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood has definitely agreed 
to he one of the speakers at the Na- 
tional Scout Council meeting, and other 
strong men will contribute to the solu- 
tion of the present day problems of 
America through the proper education 
of its boyhood and young men. 

Each local Boy Scout council is entitled 
to one National Council member and on 
additional member for each thousand 
boys under its jurisdiction. 





“Visitors Day 





rogram of recitations, speeches, songs and general farce of the exhibition day of an earlier 


25c. for introductory copy (one only). T 





AT THE OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL” 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A Scream from Start to Finish. Teachers, pupils 
and visitors shown at their best (or worst) in this 
eneration. 
York, N.Y. 





ITH CO., 247 W. 36th St., New 




















‘At last! A “Modern” Perfect Duplicator 
$4.50 to oe 50 According 
To Size 
Sones a idimcnesmeten 
ys 25 CH Multi-Copy Duplicator 


SOLE B= 


VES 
YRKINKEE 
DURE cea ra 





make 10, 20, 30, 50 or more fac- 
simile duplicate copies of each 
one you write of Lessons, Exami- 
nations, Notices, Solicitations, Pro- 
grams, Drawings, Music, Maps, 
Letters, and the manyother things 
a Progressive Teacher must use to 
lighten his or her labors; thereby 
saving time and _ strength for 
other duties or studies to edu- 
cate and promote higher efficiency. 


The “Modern” Perfect Duplicator does not contain glue or gelatine. 
composition is of a clay-putty-like nature, with a rubber-like resiliency. 





We Offer a Special Discount and a FREE GIFT to Those Ordering From 
This Advertisement, and a BINDING MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


seeeeee 








You can operate the “Modern” as many times daily as you wish, either for same 


| original writing or for different work. After each operation you wash surface with a 





damp sponge—as you clean a slate-~and it is ready for work again, and it LASTS, 
LASTS, LASTS! 


It is so simple to operate that a child of eight will enjoy printing forty to fifty copies of any- 

thing for you whenever you want them. 
'o Operate the “Modern” Duplicator: You write anything with pen, pencil or typewriter, 
as if it were the only one wanted (you can write letter or make drawing, map, etc., in one or dif- 
ferent colors of ink) and put that one on Duplicator and a copy (or negative) is tr: ansferred to, or 
on Duplicator Composition, remove original paper and put on blank sheets of paper as fast as 
you like and make exact duplicate copies of your original. You can use it daily or hourly for 
different things. 

The “Modern” Duplicator is made in five different sizes from $4.50 to $7.50. Two bottles of 
Duplicator copying ink, (your choice of Purple, Blue, Red, Black or Green), wood roller, sponge 
and complete printed instructions for the use and care of Duplicator will be given free with each 
Duplicator. 

The No. 2, 9x12 inch, Letter Size Duplicator is the popular size. It is $5.00 complete. But to 
Teachers Ordering Direct from this advertisement, we will give a 10% Discount, making it $450 
and for good measure we will include one extra bottle of ink free—-giving you any three colors 
you wish, or if you prefer we will give you a 4 typewriter ribbon, ifyou tell us the name of your 
typewriter. We will also give you every penny of your money back, if you say so, after you have 
used Duplicator 30 days. We guarantee that you can use Duplicator 30 days, andif you do pot 
like it, send it back to us and we will refund every penny you send us without questions or argu- 
ment. If you do not order direct, write us for descriptive Booklet. It tells why The “Modern” is 
world superior to all others, and why Pittsburg School Board ordered 48 Duplicators and Akron, 
Ohio, School Board 22 Duplicators this season—after ordering two from this ad last year, and 
hun oe of School Boards sending repeat orders. 


£2 poe will ultimately use to | 


Its 


FERENCES: Any Bank or Business House in Pittsburg. Or Publishers of Normal Instruc- 


tor, who guarantee, should you return Duplicator, that we will refund your money. 


N. A. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Address | 




















18 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


i Teachers! 


a) ‘your salary is cut off by Sickness, Accident,or Quarantine. 


ert A very real danger of such loss faces YOU and every 

f= © | TY - It is a fact, proven by our records, that 

ets a ue every year one out of every five teachers suffers enforced 
idleness through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


YOU may be one of the fifth teachers this year. Why take 
a chance of being compelled to use up your savings or to 
run into debt, to carry you through the period of idleness 
when for only five cents a day you may have complete 
T. C. U. Protection. 
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other teacher. 
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April 1920 


Don’t risk the serious losses of 
money that always ensue when 


Dr. A. E. Winship, 














































































































F. A. Owen, 


Publisher of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, says: ‘‘One of 
the finest things about having 
insurance of any kind is the 
sense of security which one con- 
tinuously feels. The teacher 
holding a T. C. U. policy is sure 
of a reasonable income in the 
case of Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. The company is ab- 
solutely reliable; has established 
an enviable reputation for fair 


Editor of Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass.,says: 
“So far as we know, the 
best provision for such an 
emergency is the Teachers’ 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparative- 
ly easy to make a sacrifice 
that will provide for ca- 
tastrophe. It is a case in 
which you win whether 
you win or lose. If you 
do not meet the: catastro- 
phe you are in luck, and if 
you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.’’ 

















dealing and its plan is ideal. 
recommend it to all teachers.’’ 


1. sn pean 
What It Will Pay You 


you will be paid $11.67 a week when you 
are quarantined, so that your salary is 


you will be paid $50.00 a month when you 
stopped. This insures your income. Regu- 


are disabled by sickness or accident. (It 
pays for days—weeks—or months—whether 


your salary continues or not; for injury, for 
twelve months from date of disability; for 
sickness that confines you to the house, for 
six months.) This will help you to pay your 
doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits 
paid unless attended by physician at least 
once a week. 


you will be paid $25.00 a month for a pe- 
riod of illness that does not confine you to 
the house but keeps you from your work. 
This will pay your board while you get well 
and strong. You will not have to overtax your 
strength by returning to work before you 
should. 

PERATION Benefits will be paid you in 

addition to other benefits after your 
policy has been maintained in continuous 
force for one year. 
Abcess, Boil, Felon - - $ 2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - 5.00 


Removal of both Tonsils 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, 

Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus 25.00 


OSPITAL Benefit — A 20% increase in 
monthly sick benefits for two months when 
you are confined in an established hospital. 


lar policy pays for quarantine after first 
week; special policy pays for one or more 
days of quarantine. 


you may receive the following instead of 
monthly indemnity if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elbow $ 85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow 50.00 
Broken Leg 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap 75.00 
Broken Collar-bone - 50.00 


Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow « or Wrist - 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle 60.00 
Dislocated Knee - - . 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor r accidents aon to 
exceed - . - 11.67 


["™ pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 
First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 

Life $1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 
Both hands 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
Both feet 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
Both eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
One hand 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One foot 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One eye 333.00 33.33 500.00 
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All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 


We Want to Tell You What Other Teachers Say of the T. C.U. 


As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in de- 
tail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. 
Mail the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
608 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL 
This Coupon for Information 





Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 608 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials: 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 











east De 








